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Preface. 



TO MY READERS. 

I sit down to write the history of my pilgrimage through the 
Australian colonies, and the accompanying volume is a faithful 
record of my chequered career. There are now few people who have 
passed through sixty-eight years of colonial history, and possibly fewer still 
who can recall the experiences of over half a century. I have done so 
entirely from my memory, which, I am vain enough to think, has served 
me faithfully in this matter. Some author — Dr. Johnson, I believe — has 
remarked that the experiences of any man, if written truly, would be 
interesting. I think so, too ; every man has a story of his own, and 
something has happened to him that never happened to anybody else. 
This being so, and my record true, it may be interesting to people one 
hundred years hence to see what sort of folks we were at this date, how 
we lived, how we employed ourselves, and so on. On perusing the pages 
of my work you may compare me to Charles Dickens's " Micawber," but 
I have always looked upon myself as the reverse of that celebrated 
character. I have never " waited for something to turn up," but have 
gone on turning up something ; much on the same principle as a plough, 
however, leaving the furrow behind it. And thus Micawber and I, by 
different routes, arrived at the same goal, poverty. I will not apologise 
for my work ; it is the production of an almost self-educated man ; but 
I leave it in my readers' hands for their judgment. It is a true record of 
a life spent in " roughing it." 



I remain, Dear Readers, 

Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM JACKSON BARRY. 



In traduction. 



CAPTAIN WILLIAM JACKSON BARRY is certainly 
one of the most striking figures among us, and when the 
history of Australasia comes to be written, this re- 
markable man should occupy a prominent position in its 
pages. Arriving in Sydney when our present century was 
but a mere babe in the arms of Father Time, he has seen 
deserts transformed into gardens and magnificent " cities 
spring up on the sites of bark huts and miserable shanties. 
He has seen hordes of wild Aboriginal tribes die out to make 
room for the pioneers of progress and civilisation. He has 
tried his hand at many occupations, and has always shown 
untiring energy and indomitable pluck. Like Othello he has 
had many " hair-breadth escapes," but his unwavering courage 
has enabled him to surmount all obstacles and to overcome all 
difficulties'. His adventures by " Flood and Field," as narrated 
in the following pages, cannot fail to be interesting to all readers 
who desire to be enlightened regarding the " Past and Present " 
of Australia and New Zealand. Wordsworth's lines on " Peter 
Bell " will apply to the Captain as a traveller : — 

And all along the indented Coast, 

Bespattered with the salt-sea foam, 
Where'er a knot of houses lay, 
On headland or in hollows clay, 

Since, never man like him did roam. 

It is to be hoped that a hearty and remunerative welcome may 
be accorded to this volume of records and reminiscences of the 
Veteran Pioneer of Australasia. 

Thomas Bracken. 
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Past and Present and Men of the Times. 



Chapter I. 



Karly Reminiscences — My First Voyage — Ojf to Australasia in 
the " Hed Rover '^ — Sydney in 1829 — Home-sickness — Queer 
Lodgings — " Butchei' " Smith, the ex-convict. 



I was born in England, at the village of Melbourn, Cam- 
bridgeshire, in the year 1819. My father was by profession a 
veterinary surgeon, his practice mostly lying among the nobility 
and gentry by whom he was well known and respected. He 
took me to travel with him in his gig, at the age of six years, and 
up to nine years I had visited nearly all the principal counties 
of England. At this age we were staying at Lord Braybrooke's, 
Safi&ron, Walden, in Essex, and one of the guests. Sir John 
Alcock, taking a liking to me, asked my father to let me enter 
his service, and he would do well by me, and forward my 
prospects in life. My father consented, and I was handed 
over. My employer was about to undertake a voyage round the 
world, a very considerable feat in those days of slow sailers 
and defective navigation. Although so young, the love of 
novelty common to all youngsters spurred me on to leave my 
native land and go with him. 

In June, 182s, Sir John secured passages in the "Red Rover," 
commanded by Captain Davis, which was to sail for Sydney, 
New South Wales. We left the London Docks that month, 
with a fair wind down Channel. We had 250 passengers on 
board, and these were the first free emigrants who had left 

B 
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London for New South Wales ; those who had gone before being 
mostly convicted felons, having, as it was said in those days, 
" left their country for their country's good." We had a great 
deal of hardship to put with on the voyage. First, our water 
supply ran short ; then sickness broke out among the passengers ; 
and, to crown our misfortunes, the vessel sprang a leak, and we 
had to put into the Cape of Good Hope for repairs, with three 
feet of water in the hold. The passengers were sent on shore 
during the time the ship was being repaired, which was three 
weeks. Sir John Alcock and I also lived on shore, and saw 
whatever there was to be seen of the country and its inhabitants. 
As far as my recollection serves me, I did not like either, and 
was very glad when the ** Red Rover " was ready for sea. 

The ship being ready, we all re-embarked and continued our 
voyage. We were not long out of port when typhus fever broke 
out in the vessel, and raged more or less until we arrived at 
Sydney, in January, 1829. During this time twenty-four deaths 
occurred, amongst them that of the chief mate. We lost many 
aged people and females, and several of the children on board 
became orphans through this calamity. It was a sorrowful sight 
to see, almost daily, some of our companions sewn up in canvas 
and put over the ship's side. I have seen death in every shape 
since, but nothing ever impressed me so deeply as this, my first 
acquaintance with the grim old tyrant. 

On arrival in Sydney Harbour we were quarantined 
for six weeks, and the ship and all passengers' luggage 
thoroughly fumigated. The quarantine station consisted of six 
barn-like structures, built of saplings, on long poles, and mud, 
the discomfort and misery of living in which gave me the first 
taste of home- sickness, and I heartily wished myself back again 
in the Old Country. However, the weary time came to an end, 
and we sailed up to Sydney, nine miles or so further up the 
harbour, and the passengers were duly landed. No one seeing 
the magnificent city of Sydney of to-day would recognise in it 
the small, ill-built town of that period. With some difficulty 
Sir John Alcock secured lodgings, but apparently he was not 
much impressed with Australia, as he had made up his mind to 
leave in three weeks. He booked our passages in a vessel 
leaving for Buenos Ayres, but I had made up my mind that I had 
had enough of the sea at that date, and determined to remain 
behind. 
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Late in the afternoon of the eve of departure, I was following 
Sir John Alcock down to the vessel, and carrying his carpet 
bag, part of hie luggage. A sudden fit of determination seized 
me ; I threw down the carpet bag, and cut and run. I found 
a tank convenient, and clambered into it, and took up my 
lodgings therein for the night. In the morning I was half dead 
with cold and misery, and scrambling out I was collared by a 
watchman, who took me before a magistrate. I invented some 
story of having lost my way the night before, and he let me go 
about my business with a recommendation to get home at once. 
Home, indeed ! My reflections on that score were upon that 
morning bitterer than I have since experienced during my life. 
I at once looked about for employment, and was lucky enough 
to fall in with an old acquaintance of my father of the very 
common name of Smith. He was a very wealthy man, carrying 
on a large business in Sydney as a butcher. I may as well state 
here that Mr. Smith had been transported from England, at an 
early date in the history of the colony, for seven years, but he 
got a free pardon on arrival. It was a curious system of assisted 
emigration, but it appeared that people were sent out to the 
penal colonies in those days for very trifling offences. Smith 
had been thirteen years in the colony, and had made a large 
fortune, so that punishtnent in his case had turned out a real 
blessing. Having been, as I before stated, a friend of my father , 
he became one to me, and I have to thank him for many good 
services and acts of genuine kindness. I was now about ten 
years old, and one day I met the captain of the " Red Rover," 
which was still in port. He wanted me to go on board and sail 
with him. On mentioning it to Mr. Smith, he advised me to 
stop, telling me that he would shortly send me to school and 
make a man of me. It is needless to say I took his advice and 
remained in Sydney. 
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Chaptbr II. 



Sydney Society — Felons — Befractory Wowen — Incorriyihles — A 
Perfect Virayo — Stabbing and Hanyiny — A " Reiyn of 
Terror " — Sclwol-days — Switnminy — Boating — Vp-country 
Station!^ — Honpitality in the Bush — Shootimj the Blacks — 
A Flattie in the Bush, 



My fellow-passengers by the ** Red Rover '* had excellent 
opportunities for making money. The Government were selling 
land for a nominal sum per acre, and m&ny of them purchased 
sections in the country, settled down, and got convict labour, 
both male and female servants assigned to them, and laid the 
foundations of the fortunes of many wealthy families now resident 
in New South Wales. In 1829, land was purchased from freed 
prisoners in the heart of Sydney of the present day, for a few 
dollars or a gallon of rum. The coin current in those days con- 
sisted of king dollars and "dumps," the **dump" being the 
centre of the dollar punched out to represent a smaller currency. 
The aspect of society in Sydney at this time was of a very mixed 
character ; the preponderance of the convict element rendering it 
anything but a paradise to live in. Colonists could only get 
convict labour then and for many years after. An order from the 
comptroller-general procured them as many as they wanted. Men 
were assigned to them from the barracks, who only got their food 
in return for their labour, and if any of them misbehaved them- 
selves, they were sen t to the stockade and flogged by the autho- 
rities and then returned to their employers. I have seen 
prisoners working in very heavy iron fetters, some chained 
together driving trucks like horses, and grubbing up trees in the 
streets of Sydney with a guard of soldiers in attendance. It was 
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quite a common occurrence to see the men sent from their work 
for some misdemeanor, flogged, and return with their backs 
streaming with blood. 

Mr. Smith, according to promise, now sent me to school. It 
was a dame school, at a place called Parramatta, and I may 
here remark that I have since bitterly regretted not having made 
a better use of my opportunities then. Close to the school was 
a factory, or reformatory, where female convicts were employed 
by the Government, making clothes and washing blankets, 
etc., for the male prisoners. There were three depart- 
ments in this factory : in No. 1 was a place where refractory 
females had their hair cut off close, and had to live on bread 
and water for tbeir misbehaviour ; in No. 2 were a lot of dark 
cells, in which the incorrigibles were punished by being immured 
closely ; No. 3 contained the women of fair character, who 
were assigned as servants upon application from employers. 
These women, after working for one year and receiving 
a good character from their employers, were entitled to 
a *' ticket-of -leave " from the Government, and then they 
could demand payment for their services. If, after working 
three years on the " ticket-of -leave," there was no charge 
brought against them of bad behaviour, the Government 
generally granted them a pardon. The same rule applied 
to the male prisoners, and generally worked well. One day in 
No. 1 yard, one of the women from the dark cells was having 
her hair cut by one of her sisters in crime. I suppose the 
.operation put a barbarous notion into her mind, for she snatched 
the scissor^) and stabbed the operator. This virago was sent 
to Sydney, and hanged, and fifty of her mates of the worst 
character, were sent to view the spectacle as a wholesome 
warning. Whether it produced the desired effect I cannot ^ay, 
but if ever a pandemonium existed, it was then, at that place. 

Parramatta, now a splendid suburban town, was then a very 
small place indeed, inhabited mostly by ex-convicts who had 
''served their time" It contained, among other buildings, a 
large stockade where male prisoners were housed. These men 
were manacled, and made to work on the roads, etc., as before 
described, in Sydney. One day, in 1880, I saw four convicts 
shot by their soldier guards on the road close to my school. 
These men succeeded in freeing themselves from their fetters, 
and were running away and trying to escape to the bush,. 
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when the guards fired and killed the four. I afterwards learned 
that these unfortunate wretches were exceptionally criminal ; 
hut when one thinks of the hopelessness of their lives, and the 
cruelty and tyranny which were undoubtedly practised at this 
time, I look upon it as a happy release for them. The laws 
were fearfully strict as regarded the convicts. If one was found 
in the bush, or elsewhere, with arms, he was immediately hanged ; 
although I must in justice remark that any prisoner who con- 
ducted himself well and submitted to his punishment cheerfully, 
generally got good opportunities from the Government of re- 
deeming his position. Governor Burke was in charge of the 
colony at this date (1881). He was said to be a just man, 
although very strict in all matters relating to the penal depart- 
ment. In 1829 Governor Darling had charge of the colony. 
Darling's was a ** reign of terror." No quarter was given to 
the convicts ; they were hanged wholesale upon very slight 
provocation. If any ** ticket-of- leave " man or assigned servant 
was found at large after 9 p.m. without a pass or warrant from 
his employer, he was sent to the stockade, his ticket taken from 
him, and was compelled to resume the old round of convict life, 
with all its horrors. I shall speak more of Governors Darling and 
Burke further on. In 1881 Mr. John Herbert Plunkett was 
then attorney-general and Crown prosecutor, and an able co- 
adjutor of his chief, tbe Governor. 

I left school this year, 1881 , and as I before remarked, had 
made but little use of my opportunities, and was almost as 
ignorant as when I began. Mr. Smith took me to work and 
live with him for one year. I was principally engaged riding 
round serving customers and such like. I was not allowed to 
ramble about at night, but had to improve myself in reading 
and writing instead, and I may thank this care on the part of 
Mr. Smith for the little education I possess. It has enabled me 
to pen the story of my life. I had Sunday to myself, and being- 
a great lover of the water, generally spent that day boating or 
learning to swim, and in this art I became an adept, and thought 
very little of swimming three or four miles at a stretch. I 
mention this fact as I shall hereafter have some startling- 
a.necdotes to relate of my prowess in this particular. 

Mr. Smith had several stock stations up-country, and as he 
was about to visit them, he decided on taking me with him. 
We started, and this was my first experience in travelling in the 
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New South Wales country. The station we were making for 
was ahout 140 miles from Sydney at a place called Blackman's 
Swamp. It was a very extensive cattle station ; there were 
ahout 2000 cattle and 500 horses running on it. He had also 
two other stations at the time, There were twenty assigned 
servants on this station. We stayed there a fortnight and put 
matters straight generally. We then went on to another station 
ahout ten miles to the westward, at the head of the Fish Biver, 
carrying 120,000 sheep. It was called ** Bit Bit." Mr. Smith 
had* here thirty assigned servants and ticket-of -leave men. The 
blacks, as the natives are called, were very numerous about here, 
and very troublesome. The roads also were very rough, but 
tracks had been cut to admit of bullock teams carting the wood 
from the station to Sydney. There were very few settlers to be 
met with, and you might travel a long way without seeing 
a human face. On coming near a hut the stockman cracked 
his whip, and the proprietor immediately " slung the billy," and 
you were made welcome to ** damper," mutton, ami tea, for it 
was not often that the hut-keeper saw company. Hospitality 
was the leading characteristic of the bushmau in those days. 
While Mr. Smith and I were on " Bit Bit," the blacks speared 
two of his shepherds one night ; the rest of the men on the 
station took their arms and went after the natives. They were 
away all that day, and shot several of the blackskins. While 
they were away from the station about fifty natives reappeared 
and killed the two wounded men in the hut, and carried off a 
lot of tea and flour, etc. There were only Mr. Smith and 
myself with the wounded men, and, finding we could do nothing 
against so many black devils, we each seized a bridle and went 
to the stockyard where tne horses were, slipped the bridles over 
their heads, mounted, and made our escape. We rode back to 
the cattle station barebacked, not having had time to get our 
saddles, over a particularly rough piece of country, about ten or 
twelve miles. Mr. Smith immediately mustered the men and 
told off fifteen to accompany him, taking all the arms he could 
find, and we started for Bit Bit station. We rode there in about 
two hours, and found that three of the party who had gone after 
the blacks had been killed, making, with the two poor wounded 
fellows, five in all. We buried our dead and mustered all hands. 
There were twenty-six mounted men, having fourteen double- 
barrelled shotguns. These were all the firearms available on 
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the station. I was a very good horseman at this time, and 
accompanied the party, leading a packhorse loaded with pro- 
visions ; I had no arms. We left eight men behind and started. 
We had only ridden six miles when we came across about 
seventy black men, women, and children camped by the side of 
a creek called Wilson's Creek, who were busily engaged in 
cooking part of a horse. All the men who had arms made a 
rush, firing in upon the blacks, Mr. Smith himself leading, some 
of the men remaining with me. The firing party must have 
killed about forty of the black fellows. Mr. Smith was speared 
in the leg, and two of the men very much bruised with 
" boomerangs," and one horse was killed. This tribe of natives 
was very numerous and vicious, and a source of great trouble 
and annoyance to the settlers. Although, as a rule, not naturally 
timid, I must confess I had a desire to be safe back in Sydney 
after seeing this battle in the bush. 

Before starting pn our return to the station, we camped and 
had something to eat, and attended to our wounded. We 
reached Bit Bit that afternoon, where we remained for a few 
days until Mr. Smith got well, and then commenced our return 
journey to Sydney. There was nothing particular to chronicle 
on this trip, except that in swimming the Fish River I was 
washed from my horse, and had to swim for it. The horse came 
Out on the wrong side, and I had to walk five miles until we 
came to a station, where I obtained a fresh steed. And we made 
Sydney two days afterwards, for which I was truly thankful, 
I resumed my trade and soon fell into the ordinary groove. 
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Chapter ]IT. 



JofniHtona (-reek — Uyly (ustotmrs — Cattle Liftiny — Lynch, a 

Demon, 



Mr. Smith being in want of cattle, I was despatched with 
three men to Johnston Station, at the head of the Mossiec River, 
on the Liverpool Plains, to drive a mob down for the Sydney 
market. While there, another of those tragedies, so common in 
those days in the bush, occurred. The blacks had surprised and 
murdered two white women on the station. Although there was 
a stockade on the plains containing 500 prisoners, guarded by 
^ixty soldiers, the station hands made no appeal to them for 
assistance, but turned out to the number of twenty and went in 
sear-ch of the offenders. They came up with them and drove 
them into a stockyard, where fifty of the blacks were slaughtered 
.and their bodies burnt. This severe retnliation attracted the 
notice of the authorities ; and the whole of the party engaged in 
the work, who were a mixed lot of freemen and convicts, were 
taken up and tried for murder, but by some means were ac- 
quitted. Mr. J. H. Plunkett, the Crown Prosecutor, was 
determined, if possible, to put down this bush system of reprisals. 
Three or four days afterwards seventeen of the same men went 
out again after the black fellows, and killed a very old one ; he 
was said to be eighty years of age. The Government came 
down this time with a heavy hand, arrested the whole of the 
men, and tried . them for the murder of this aged native. 
They were found guilty on this occasion, and the whole of them 
hanged, and justice, in the person of J. H. Plunkett, was lor a 
time satiated. 

My men and I started for Sydney with 200 head of fat cattle, 
the station owner, Mr. Johnston, accompanying us for the first 
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day's drive, and then returned. We camped that night about 
fifteen miles from the home station, where there was a large 
cattle-yard on the bank of a creek known as Johnston's Creek. 
We yarded the cattle and were cooking supper, when two men 
came up to us. One of them had convict's fetters on one of his 
legs and a double-barrelled gun in his hand, and the pair alto- 
gether had an ugly look. It appeared that they had made their 
escape from the stockade before mentioned, on the Liverpool 
Plains. The fellow with the leg-ornaments asked for a toma- 
hawk, which he obtained, and with the aid of a round stone he 
succeeded in freeing himself from his shackles. He frankly 
informed us that he had worked for the Government long enough, 
and would take goo 1 care he would have no more of it. They 
got some tea and sugar, took a billy belonging to us to boil their 
tea in, and, sayiog *' we must be off," they departed much to our 
delight. In the morning two of our horses, with saddles and 
bridles, had disappeared. The bushrangers, our visitors of the 
night before, of course, had appropria*ed them. One of the 
stockmen and I had to go back to the home station, where I ob- 
tained two horses and saddles to replace the stolen p£M«> We 
then retui^ed, and made a start with the cattle. Shortly after- 
wards three men rode up behind us. They were Government 
officers in pursuit of our visitors of the previous night. We gave 
them all the particulars of our rencontre with them. The officers- 
told us that one of the men, named Donoghue, if not soon 
arrested, was likely to commit terrible depredations, as he had 
hitherto proved himself one of the worst criminals they had ever 
encountered. His companion's name was " Jackey Jackey." 
Further on I shall have sometliing more to relate concerning 
these desperadoes. The officers bid us good-day and continued 
their search. We kept on our way down to Sydney with our 
charge. 

We had been ten days on the road when we met Mr. Smith 
about four miles from town. He asked what had become of the^ 
horses w^ had started with. When I informed him of our mis- 
fortune he w^ considerably put out, as one of the stolen pair 
was a favourite stock horse, and I believe he would sooner have 
heard ot the loss of the mob of cattle than of his favourite steed. 
The cattle were taken to market and sold. 

I did not have a very long spell this time and was despatched 
with four men to bring down a flock of sheep. On the first day, 
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about four miles out of town, we met six soldiers bringing in 
Liynch, a noted busbranger, a perfect fiend in buman form, 
-who, when put upon his trial, confessed to having murdered 
twenty-five people — killing five in one family. He was the worst 
ruffian who ever gut loose in New South Wales. He had escaped 
from custody and taken to the bush. He had been transported 
for life to the colony. At this time a great many settlers were 
moving up-country and squatting on the land. Among them 
was a family named Jones, consisting of Jones, his wife, two 
sons, and one daughter. One day Jones and his son were en- 
gaged building a stockyard, when Lynch appeared and asked 
for work, stating that he was a " ticket of leave " man. Jones 
did not ask him for his ticket, but told him he had no work for 
him just then. However, he could stop the night. Lynch 
mentioned that he had seen two horse?, probably Jones's, a 
short distance away in a bog, and volunteered to show him 
where they were. Jones went with him into the bush, taking 
with him his little boy, aged six years. Lynch lagged behind, 
and called out to Jones to lend him the axe he was carrying, as 
there was a tree with a lot of wild honey in it, which he 
wanted to fell. He went back to where Lynch was leaning 
against the tree, and handed him the axe. Lynch toc^ it, and 
immediately struck him on the head with it, killing him in- 
stantly. He then struck the boy, and nearly severed his head 
from his shoulders. The villain then returned to the house, 
and found Mrs. Jones alone, her son and daughter having gone 
to bring home the cows. He told her that a small tree had 
fallen on her husband and boy, and they were slightly hurt. 
She accompanied Lynch unsuspectingly, and on coming in sight 
of the bodies she fainted, and Lynch immediately despatched 
her also. He again returned to the house, and found the son 
and daughter had come home. The son asked where his father 
was. Lynch replied, " He is in the bush, and has found a lot 
of wild honey, and your mother has gone with a billy to put it 
in, but it is not large enough, and your sister is to take another 
to them ; they are not far off." The sister asked her brother to 
accompany them, when Lynch said, " You can go by yourselves." 
However, the brother went with him, letting his sister stay 
behind. When they came near the scene of the pre^^ous 
murders, Lynch threw the lad down and killed him with a 
pocket-knife. He then dragged the bodies into a heap, and 
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covered them with brushwood. It was getting late in the 
evening when Lynch got back to the house. Miss Jones asked 
where were her father and mother. Lynch replied, " They and 
your brother are all right ; they are asleep in the bush ; and if 
you say a word about it, I will serve you as I have served the 
others ; I tell you they are sleeping in the bush." He then 
ordered her to go to bed. The poor girl had to obey the ruffian, 
who then tied her hands and feet. She was at this time seven- 
teen years old. He now went to the bush, set fire to the scrub 
he had piled over the bodies of his miserable victims, and burnt 
them. On the completion of this diabolical work he returned to 
the house and told the girl what he had done. She begged 
earnestly for her life. He said he would do her no harm if she 
would tell him where her father kept his money. She replied 
that, if there was any, it would he kept in the box in his bed- 
room. He searched the whole house and found none, but 
managed to secure a watch and a shot-gun. Before leaving, he 
went into the girl's room and attempted to murder her also. He 
struck her in the face with a billet of wood, but hearing a noise 
outside, decamped into the bush, carrying the gun with him. 
The noise which disturbed him was caused by two stockmen, 
who were bringing in cattle bought by Mr. Jones a few days 
before. They dismounted, and saw no one about ; but hearing a 
noise of some one sobbing, called out, " Is there anyone at 
home?" Receiving no answer, they entered, and, following 
the sound, saw the young woman lying on the bed bleeding 
profusely from wounds on the face, and a piece of wood covered 
with blood lying near her. One said to the other, " Jack, there 
has been some foul work done here ; who can have been at it ? " 
The poor victim then spoke, and said, "Don't let me lie like 
this ; kill me at once, for mercy's sake." The men told her not 
to be afraid, as they were not going to hurt her. They then got 
some warm water and washed the blood from her wounds, and 
bound them up as well as they could. Her forehead and nose 
were terribly smashed ; and while the men were attending to 
her she fainted. On recovering consciousness she told them of the 
shocking occurrence, as related to her by the monster Lynch, 
who, before striking her, had told his name and his manner 
of committing the crimes. The men stopped all that day, and 
the girl appeared to grow better and easier. One of them then 
mounted his horse to go for assistance. He rode all night, and 
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reached Brown's Station, thirty-five miles away. On relating the 
story to Mr. Brown, he got some necessaries and medicine, and 
started bock with three men, and reached the scene of the 
traged}' at nightfall. He found Miss Jones much better, and 
after hearing from her lips a recital of the horrible story, went 
in search of the bodies of her murdered family. He found 
them half a mile from the house, lying in a heap, charred and 
burnt beyond recognition. The men then returned after burying 
the remains, but made no mention of the facts to the poor girl. 
Shortly afterwards, Mr. Brown caused her to be removed to hisown 
house, where she lived until Lynch was apprehended. She gave 
evidence at the trial, and died shortly afterwards, the murderer 
of her parents having, in the meantime, met his end at the hands 
of the hangman. 

I may have dwelt at some length on this terrible a&ir, but I 
merely wished to show what manner of ruffians the colonists in 
the early days had to deal with, and their name was legion. 
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Chapter IV. 



*^Sam Terry'' and ^^ Bill Nash'' — A JolUjication in the Bmh — 
A Grim Joke — Interviewed by Bushrangers, 



After passing the guard of soldiers who were bringing in 
Lynch to be tried, we continued our journey, and reached the 
Emu Station, 130 miles from Sydney, without any serious mis- 
hap. This property belonged to Smith and Terry, and was 
worked entirely by assigned convict servants and ticket-of-leave 
men. It carried 140,000 sheep, 400 horses, and 300 head of 
cattle. This was in 1833, The well-known Terry, one of the 
proprietors, was one of the wealthiest men in New South Wales 
at that time. He had originally been transported for life from 
home, but obtained a pardon when young, and made his colossal 
fortune by lucky speculation in land. He had never been to 
school, and he had taught himself the little he knew. He was 
a singular character, and notwithstanding his immense wealth, 
was never called by any other title than " Sam Terry." His 
chief regret through life was being unable to visit the Old 
Country, his pardon only extending to the colonies. This was 
exemplified in the case of another colonial millionaire, " Bill 
Nash," who obtained a pardon, although exiled for life. This 
man went to England from Sydney, and thinking that money 
would do anything, had the impudence to start a carriage and 
eight, in which he drove in Hyde Park ; and upon one occasion 
actually interfered with the progress of the Royal carriage by 
being driven in front of the Queen. Enquiries were instituted, 
and his antecedents revealed, and, although the wealthiest 
•colonist of the day, he got notice to return to his former haunts, 
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which he did rather hurriedly, and died in Sydney some years 
alter, leaving an immense fortune. Sam Terry, in his anxiety 
for a glimpse of his old home, offered, if the Government would 
allow him to make a visit, to build a frigate, arm her, and 
hand her over to Her Majesty free of cost. His princely offer 
was declined, and poor Sam had to rest content with the quarters 
assigned him for the rest of " his natural life." 

We were mustering the sheep and getting ready tor a start 
down-country, and had been several days on the station, when 
suddenly two new arrivals appeared upon the scene. These 
were Messrs. Smith and Sam Terry. They were on the road to 
the station, and about five miles from the end of their journey, 
when they were " stuck up " by two bushrangers, who took their 
horses and what money they had from them, and left them to 
continue their journey on foot. Sam Terry was very strict and 
near in his ways, and his style of behaviour was not generally 
liked by his servants, who were, perforce, mostly convicts. 
Smith, Terry, and all the men who were with me collected 
together in the large hut that night, and there was a general 
jollification. Sam Terry related the adventure with the bush- 
rangers, and remarked that, but for the cowardice of Smith, he 
would have taken the two bushrangers and brought them on 
to the station, instead of having to walk home on foot. 
He then asked what firearms were in the station. The overseer 
said there were ten muskets and ten charges of ammunition. 
Smith asked what he wanted the information for ; he replied 
" To go after the bushrangers who stole our horses." Smith said 
" You had better leave them alone ; vou or I will never miss a 
horse or two ; I lost my watch, and am well pleased ; I might 
have lost my life." Terry said " They got £10 from me, I cannot 
forgive that, I always thought you were a coward. Smith ; I 
wished 1 had fired at them." Smith replied that he did not 
think he was cowardly, but under such circumstances, he believed 
discretion was the better part of valour ; and had Terry fired he 
would not be there to tell the tale. The sequel will show that 
Sam was not such a great warrior after all. There were twenty- 
seven of us all told, sitting round about in the hut, which was 
built of what is known as " wattle and daub," or poles and mud, 
and roofed with the bark of a gum-tree. At about ei;<ht o'clock 
two men came to the open door, and, without further ceremony, 
comjnanded us to " bail-up," and go in one comer of the hut. 
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We did so like a flock of sheep, the valiant Sam Terry amoDg 
the rest. These were the redoubtable robbers, the subject of the 
conversation they had so unceremoniously interrupted. They each 
had a double-barelled gun in their hands, and a pair of pistols in 
their belts, and their hair was of patnarchal growth — a pair of as 
uninviting-looking ruffians as could possibly be imagined. They 
ordered Sam Terry to make some tea, and told me to 
bring a stool near the door, that they might sit down and still 
command the inmates of the hut. One of them remarked, " I 
have seen you before with a mob of cattle," and then I remem- 
bered him. He asked me how many, and if all the men in the 
station were in the hut. I replied that having been on the 
station only a few days I could not say, but Mr. Smith or Terry 
would inform them. Sam TeiTy who was very unwillingly doing 
the honours, said " Every man on the station is here to-night," 
One of the guests pulled out a watch to look at the time, and 
remarked, " Mr. Smith, this watch of yours, does not keep veiy 
good time." Bather a grim joke for the owner, to whom he was 
speaking. 

They kept Sam Terry at work for nearly an hour, and then 
told him to clear away the table, which he did with as good 
a grace as he could muster. They then said all they wanted 
was gunpowder, which they meant to have, if it was on the 
station. Sam Terry was ordered to bring one man at a time 
to the door, and tie his hands behind his back. This was done 
until all hands were helpless, Terry remarking to Smith, when 
his time came, " This is a fine job I have got into ;" and one of 
the bushrangers said, " I intend to give you a better one pre- 
sently." The me:i were then ordered back into the comer, and 
I was deputed to tie Sam Terry. One of our captors then said, 
" I will do you the favour of a polite introduction to ourselves, 
and inform you whom you have so hospitably entertained to- 
night." Certainly we had not " entertained angels unawares,'' 
judging from their looks. He made me sit down near the door, 
and the other kept his gun at full cock all the time. He said his 
name was "Donoghue," and his mate's " Jackey-Jackey," and they 
had escaped some time ago from the Stockade on Liverpool Plains^ 
and had been living a free and jolly life ever since. This was 
very possible in those days, for the hut-keepers and servants 
generally being of the criminal class, their sympathies went with 
old chums in crime, and they would shelter and assist them in 
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preference to giving them up to justice. Besides, to turn 
informer, was generally their death warrant from some of the 
bushrangers' "pals" sooner or later. 

When Mr. Donoghue had thus explained himself, he asked 
Sam Teriy where the gunpowder was kept. He referred him to 
the ovei-seer, who said it was in a small hut at the back of the 
stockyard. He then untied my hands, and ordered the overseer 
to precede him to the store. He took me with him, t.nd I 
handed out two tins of powder and some buck-shot, Donoghue 
keeping his gun in position the whole time ; his mate doing 
duty as sentry at the hut while we were away. We then turned 
to the hut, and Donoghue remarked to Terry, " I have a good 
mind to make you carry a bag of sugar a mile or two out into 
the bush." Sam turned quite pale at the thought of being made 
a packhurse of, but the bushranger did not press him into the 
service. He made me do up some tea and sugar and put into 
a bag for them. They now made up their minds to leave, and 
gave orders that none of the men were to leave the comer or 
have their hands unfastened for full two hours after they took 
their departure, and at the expiry of that time I was to loose 
them, my hands having been left untied for that purpose. They 
remarked, casually, that they might take it into their heads to 
return before that time, atid if any man was found loose he would 
have his brains blown out on the spot. They then bid us "good- 
night," and left. It was about twelve o'clock, and a beautiful 
moonlight night. I made up a good fire to keep the captives 
comfortable. They kept up a pretty lively conversation on the 
late performances of the freebooters, and the incongruity of two 
of the richest men in New South Wales being prisoners and 
helpless in their own house. The men, Sam Terry in 
particular, expressed no very earnest wish to be untied, probably 
fearing a return of the bushrangers, and it was f ally five hours 
after their departure before any general wish for freedom was 
expressed. I then undid their bonds, and a feeling of security 
began to steal over them all. The two bushrangers did not 
return, and probably never meani to when they threatened to do 
so. Sam Terry expressed a fervent hope that he should reach 
Sydney without a repetition of the acquaintance, and promised 
himself a long immunity from trips up-country in the future. 
Messrs. Smith and Terry having completed their business on the 
station, left for Sydney, taking two men with them, and three 

c 
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days after I started with four men and 4000 sheep for the mar- 
ket. We were over thr** weeks on the trip, and had very gooc) 
uck with the sheep, losing very few. They were sent to the 
market, and realised good prices. Altogether the trip was a' 
very successful one. Driving sheep is a I'ery monotonous occu.<. 
pation, especially if they are fat and cannot be hurried. 
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Chapter V. 



A Big Bank Bobbery — / go on a Whaling Cruise — We />i*< 
into Port Philip to refit — The Bunavxty — Early Settle- 
ment — Batman and Faukner — William Buckley, the " Wild 
Man" — The Genesis of Melbourne — Trouble tmth the 
Natives — An Ingenious System of Warnings — The Founda. 
tion and Nam,ing of Melbourne, 



While I was staying in Sydney this trip, the Bank of New 
South Wales was robbed, and there was very considerable 
excitement in the town at the time. There were two or three 
empty buildings on the opposite side of the street from the 
Bank. The robbers effected an entrance, and sunk a shaft in 
one of them, from which they drove a tunnel across the street 
and under the Bank premises. They were thus enabled to get 
at the safe, which contained a large sum of money and securities, 
the whole of which the daring burglars carried off. In spite of 
the vigilance of the police, and the large rewards offered, the 
perpetrators were never brought to light. There were forty men 
brought up at various times on suspicion, and discharged. These 
men, some of whom became wealthy colonists, were afterwards 
known as the " Forty Thieves." 

Mr. Smith, with a kind view of providing for my future, put 
me to learn a trade. I was now, in the year 1834, fifteen years 
of age, and a very strong, healthy lad, and a good rough-rider. 
Por one year I kept at work, learning my trade as a butcher, 
but in 1835 I made up my mind to try the sea. One day, as I 
was standing against the post-office, I met a boy named Winton. 
He told me he was on a barque belonging to London. The 
barque's name was the "Mary." Winton told me the captain 
would ship me if I wanted to go whaling. I made up my mind 

c 2 
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and shipped. The captain's name was Fowler. He was a great 
tyrant. The ship was at last ready for sea, and I left Sydney 
on a whaling cruise. This was in 1835. Cruising oif Port 
Phillip Heads, our ship got stranded in a very heai-y gale of 
wind. We lost our mast, and the try works got knocked down 
by the sea. Captain . Fowler ran into Port Phillip to refit his 
ship, and we anchored under QueenscliiF. While we were lying 
at Queenscliff, John Batman arrived in the " Rebecca " from 
Tasmania. John Batman was a native of Parramatta, but had 
crossed over in early life to Tasmania, where he had prospered 
through care and honesty. He was a very experienced bushman. 
It was he who captured Brady, the bushranger, and he had been 
of great service to the Tasmanian settlers in inducing the 
blacks to submit themselves to the colonists. For these services 
he had received large grants of land, and had stocked them with 
great flocks of sheep. He married and settled down, with a 
numerous family to enjoy his wealth in peace and comfort, but 
a picnic party which he gave to some friends one Christmas Day 
was the means of changing the course of his life, for as they 
ascended the mountain on which they were to lunch, the t«Jk 
of his friends was about the glorious new country discovered 
around Port Phillip ; and so enchanting a picture was drawn 
that, in their enthusiasm, a small association was formed for 
the purpose of colonising Port Phillip. John Batman was not 
the man to relinquish a project to which he had pledged himself, 
and before long he had increased the association to fourteen 
members, and purchased a little vessel in which to cross to Port 
Phillip. In this sloop, the " Rebecca," after tossing about for 
nineteen days in Bass Sti-ait, he succeeded in entering the port, 
and landed at Indented Head on the 29th of May, 1835. We 
were lying under QueenscliiF when the " Rebecca " came in with 
her sails tattered and torn, and her hull very much damaged. 
As Batman passed us they gave three cheers. On that day he 
walked a few miles inland through the country, which he de- 
clared was better suited for sheep than any land he had ever 
seen. Next day he took his vessel to Geelong, and on the third 
day he landed at the mouth of the Werribee, and proceeded on 
a walking tour round the bay. He found an encampment of 
about forty native women and children, with whom he was soon 
on very friendly terms, and the report they gave to the other 
natives of his kindness and generosity was of great service to 
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him afterwards. The " Rebecca " sailed into Hobson's Bay, and 
anchored off the lonely point where the busy docks of Williams- 
town now are. Batman again started on foot to explore the 
countiy, taking with him, as interpreters, one or two Sydney 
natives whom he had in his employment. He followed the 
Saltwater River for* some distance, and then struck across the 
Keilor Plains to Jackson's Creek, and so up to Sunbury, keeping 
a good look-out for the native, whom he did not fear, but 
rather wished to find. From the hill at Sunbury he could see 
fires about twenty miles south-east, and making towards them 
tin he reached the Merri Creek, he met a native man with his 
wife and three children. By these he was informed that, on 
account of his kindness to the native women at the Werribee, 
all the aboriginals of Port Phillip were his friends ; and being 
conducted by them nine miles down the creek to their encamp- 
ment, he was received by the whole tribe with great favour. He 
stayed with them all night, sleeping on the banks of the Merri 
Creek, close to the spot where the Northcote Bridge now stands. 
In the morning he offered to buy a portion of their land, and 
gave them a large quantity of goods, consisting of. scissors, 
knives, blankets, looking-glasses, and similar articles. In return 
they granted him all the land stretching from the Merri Creek 
to Geelong. Batman had the documents drawn up, and on the 
Northcote Hill, overlooking the grass-covered flats of CoUing- 
wood and the sombre forests of Carlton and Fitzroy, the natives 
affixed their marks to the deeds by which Batman fancied he 
was legally in possession of 600,000 acres. Trees were cut with 
notches, in order to fix the boundaries, and in the afternoon 
Batman took leave of his black friends. He had not gone far 
before he was -stopped by a large swamp, and he slept for the 
night under the great gum trees which spread over the ground 
now covered by the populous streets of West Melbourne. 

In the moining he found his way round the swamp, and in 
trying to reach the Saltwater he came upon a noble stream, 
which was afterwards called the Yarra. In the evening he 
reached his vessel in the bay. Next day he ascended the Yarra 
in a boat ; and, when he came to the Yarra Falls, he wrote in 
his diary, " This will be the place for a village," unconscious 
that he was gazing upon the site of a great and busy city. 
Returning to Indented Head, he left three white men and his 
Sydney natives to cultivate the soil and retain possession of the 
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land, which he supposed he had purchased. Then he set sail for 
Tasmania, where he and his associates began to prepare for 
transporting their households, their sheep, and their cattle to 
the new country. About the time Batman left in his little 
sloop, the "Rebecca," for Tasmania, Tom Winton and I ran 
away from the " Mary." After travelling three days without 
food we made Indented Head — this was on the 10th July, 1835 
— and met three men belonging to Batman's party. Their 
names were John Elder Wedge, Bannister, and Coloning. These 
gentlemen took Winton and myself by the hand and gave us 
shelter in their camp until John Batman returned from Tas- 
mania, when he took us into his service. Meantime the rival 
association, consisting of John Faukner and five friends, had 
also been making preparations to settle at Port Phillip. They 
bought a small vessel, the " Enterprise," and Set sail in her, but 
the winds proving contrary, and the waves running high 
Faukner became. so sea-sick that he asked to be put ashore 
again, and allowed Captain Lancey and the rest of his party to 
sail without him. They arrived safely in Hobson's Bay, bring- 
ing with them horses and ploughs, grain, fruit trees, materials 
for a house, boats, provisions, and indeed everything that a 
small settlement could require. Getting out their boat, they 
entered upon the stream which they saw before them ; but, 
unfortunately, they turned up the wrong arm, and, after rowing 
many miles, were forced to turn back, the water all the way 
being salt and unfit for drinking. For this reason tney called 
the stream Saltwater River ; bur next morning they started 
again, and tried the other branch. After pulling for about an 
hour and a half they reached the basin in the river, whose beauty 
filled them with exultation and delight. A rocky ledge over 
which the river flowed kept the waters above it fresh. The 
soil around was rich, and covered with splendid grass, and they 
instantly came to the conclusion to settle in this favoured spot. 
Next . day they towed the vessel up, and landed where the 
custom house now is. At night they slept besides the falls, 
where the air was oderiferous with the scent of the wattle trees 
just bursting into bloom. Faukner's party had not been on the 
river many days when a dispute took place between them and 
Batman's party, which took a long time to settle. Mr. Wedge, 
one of Batman's party, in crossing the country from Indented 
Head to the Yarra, was surprised to see the masts of a vessel 
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rising amid the gum trees. On reaching the river bank, what 
was his surprise to find in that lonely spot a vessel almost 
embedded in the woods and the rocks ! Mr. Wedge informed 
Mr. Faukner's party that they were trespassers on land belong- 
ing to John Batman and party. Captain Lancey having heard 
the story of the purchase, declared that the transaction could 
have no value. A month afterwards Mr. Faukner crossed over, 
and at once began to build his house upon the side of the gully 
which was afterwards turned into Elizabeth Street. Great 
crowds of white and black cockatoos raised their incessant 
^ clampur at the first strokes of the axe, but soon the hillside was 
clear and man had taken permanent possession of the spot. 

One morning when Win ton and I and Bannister, one of Bat- 
man's company, and two of J3atman's blacks were getting our 
dinner, a circumstance happened which favoured Batman's party 
in no small degree. We were surprised to see an extremely tall 
figure advapcing towards us. His tiair was thickly matted ; his 
skin was brown, but not black like that of the natives. He was 
almost naked, and he carried the ordinary arms of the 
aborigines. This was William Buckley, the only survivor of the 
three convicts who had escaped from Governor Collins' expedi- 
tion. He had dwelt for thirty -two years amonp-et the natives, 
sometimes joining them in their encampments, but more fre- 
quently living by himself in a cave near Queenscliflf. He was 
content to sink at once to their level, and live the purely animal 
life they led. Bat when he heard from them that there was a 
party of whites on Indented Head whom the Geelong tribes pro- 
posed ti murder, he crossed to warn thera of their danger. 
Batman's party clothed him and treated him well, and for a 
time he acted as interpreter, smoothing over many of the diffi- 
culties that arose with the natives, and rendering the formation 
of the settlement much less difficult than it might have been. 

The news taken over by John Batman caused a commotion in 
Tasmania. Many settlers crossed in search of the new country, 
and, before a year had passed, nearly two hundred persons, with 
mere than 15,000 sheep, had landed on the shores of Port 
PhiHip. They soon spread ovef a great extent of country from 
Geelong to Sunbury, living in the midst of numerous black 
tribes, who now, too, began to perceive the nature of Batman's 
visit, and commenced to seek revenge. Frequent attacks were 
made, in one of which a squatter and his servant were killed on 
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the banks of the Werribee. Their bodies lie buried in Flagstaff 
Gardens. Many of the settlers were ten or tiventy miles apart, 
and, for their safety, they fixed heavy bells on posts near their 
houses. When anyone was attacked by natives he rang his bell. 
His nearest neighbour then rang the bell on his station, to warn 
the settler next to him ; and so, in an hour or two, all the 
squatters in the district would gather to deliver tbe family 
besieged by the infuriated natives. 

These were not the only troubles of the settlers, for tbe Sydney 
'Government declared that all purchases of land from ignorant 
natives were invalid, and Governor Bourke issued a proclamation 
warning the people of Port Phillip against fixing their homes 
there, as the land did not legally belong to them. Still new 
settlers flocked over, and a township began to be fo«'me(^ on the 
banks of the Yarra. Batman's Association found that their 
claims to the land granted them by tbe natives would not be 
allowed ; and, after some correspondence on the subject with the 
Home Governnxi^nt, they had to be content with 28,000 acres as 
compensation for the money they expended. 

TowJ».rd8 the close of 1886, Governor Bourke found himself 
compelled to recognise the new settlement, and sent Captain 
Lonsdale to act as Magistrate. Thirty soldiers accompanied 
him to maintain order and protect the settlers. Next year 
(1837) the Governor himself arrived at Port Philip, where he 
found the settlers now numbenng 500. He planned out the 
little towQ, giving names to its streets, and finally settling that 
it should be called Melbourne, after Lord Melbourne, who was 
then the Prime Minister of England. 

In the begiuning of 1837, and at the time Melbourne was 
named by Governor Bourke, the ship ** Mary" made her appear- 
ance. This was the ship that Tom Winton and I ran away 
from in 1885, when we joined Batman's party at Indented Head. 
We were in John Batman's employ about three months, when 
we left him, and in crossing the country to the Yarra, met 
Captain Lancey and John Pasco Faukner and told them our 
story about running away from our ship and what we had been 
working at for Batman. Mr. Faukner took us by the hand and 
gave us shelter, and with Faukner' s kindness towards us, 
Wiiiton and I got on well. We joined his party, and gave our 
labour for six shillings a week, and remained in his employ 
until Governor Bourke came from Sydney to plan out the town- 
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Chapter VI. 



Kidnapjyed — Off to New Zealand — Ba4.'k to Sydney — With Shsep 
to Port Phillip — The first newspaper in Melbourne — The 
Port Essington Expedition — / meet Mr, George Allen, of 
Wellington — Trading in Torres Straits — Hie Natives at 
Port Essington — / am Shipwrecked — Starvation ahead — 
A Woman^s Terrible Sufferings — Bescue — The Swan River 
Settlement — Safe Back in Sydney — Not Born to he Drowned. 



About this time, as I said before, the *' Mary," of London, 
sailed into port. The captain and his boat's crew palled up the 
Yarra to see the little town, and met Winton and myself. We 
inrere seized by the captain and his men, ^aken down to his boat, 
and put on board the ^* Mary," and placed in irons until the 
ship was ready to sail. The ** Mary" had made a whaling 
cruise ; she had been away over a year, having had good luck in 
getting oil. Whales in those days were plentiful and easily got, 
and if the captain of any whale-ship had any luck he would soon 
make a fortune. This was in January, 1887, and I shall n^ver 
forget that year. When the barque was ready for sea, Winton 
and I were let out of irons, and the captain shaped his course 
for ^ew Zealand, and made the Three Kings, as the whaling 
.ground was round there. We had good luck in getting oil, as 
whales were very plentiful. 

The captain whaled there for two months, and then ran the 
vessel into the Bay of Islands to get water and trade with the 
natives. Winton and myself were very glad to see the ship run 
into the Bay, as we had made up our minds to run away the 
first opportunity, and get back to Melbourne as soon as we could 
^nd look after lihe little property we had left behind when we 
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were carried oflF in the " Mary." There was a ship lying at the 
Bay of Islands about to leave for Sydney to discharge her oil, 
and the night before she left we managed to get on board and 
stow away. The ship was the ** Lady Emma," of Tasmania. 
I will now leave New Zealand for a time, as I shall have a very 
great deal more to say about that colony later on. When the 
ship got clear of the Bay, Winton and I came on deck, and the 
captain was very glad to see us, as the crew of the ship was laid 
up, nearly all hands in fact, with scurvy. We reached 
Sydney in twelve days. 

On my arrival I met Mr. Smith, and told him what I had 
been doing since 1 left Sydney. Mr. Smith had now become a 
very extensive exporter of cattle, sheep, and horses, and the 
owner of several vessels. I told Mr. Smith about the small pro- 
perty I had in Melbourne, and that I wanted to get to Pert 
Phillip to see about it. Mr. Smith told me in a week's time he 
would be sending a cargo of slieep to Port Phillip, and I could 
take charge of the sheep, and thu^^ have a chance of seeing my 
old friends. I at once embraced the offer, and left in one of his 
vessels with two thousand slieep on board, taking with me Tom 
Winton, my mate. I landed the sheep in good order. They 
were despatched to a station belonging to Smith and Terry — 
Sam Terry. Smith and Terry had a large station at Port 
Phillip at this time, and were the first to take up the land for 
stock-raising pui poses. 

About this time Mr. John Faukner (mentioned in a previous 
chaptei) started a newspaper in Melbourne. Its first issues were 
written in pen and ink, and I Relieve there are some copies still 
extant. There are presses in Melbourne at this date, 1896, 
throwing off 16,000 to 20,000 copies per hour. Winton and 
myself were well received among our old friends, and we' sold 
the property which we had left when we were taken to New 
Zealand against our will, and got a good price for it. I remained 
in Melbourne for some time, and felt very lonely with my mate, 
Winton, but got plenty of work and well paid for it. Winton 
left for Svdney, and did well and made money. I stayed on 
in Melbourne, and saw the little village, whose first mud hut I 
lent a hatid to build— a wattle-and-claub building as it was then 
called — rapidly growing in prosperity. At the end of 1888', 
John Batman had fixed his residence not far from the place now 
occupied by the Government Railway Station. Here he was 
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seized by a violent cold, and, after being carefully nursed by one 
of his daughters, died without seeing more than the beginning 
of that settlement he had laboured so hard to found. Mr. 
Faukner lived at Emerald Hill, and saw the village, whose first 
house he had built, become a vast and populous city. After a time 
I left for Sydney, where I fell into the track of my old mate, Tom 
Winton. 

The Government this year (1838) decided on forming a penal 
settlement at Port Essington, on the western coast of New 
Holland, and eight vessels were despatched with 400 soldiers. 
500 convicts, and a lot of cattle aud she^, provisions, etc, 
There were four men-o'-war and four merchant ships. Two of 
those ships were large transports, and could carry a large num- 
ber of men. The names of the men-o'-war were the "Alligator," 
28 guns, the *'Pelorus,'* 16 guns, ^* Britomarte," 20 guns, and 
"Beagle," surveying brig. Mr. Smith was shipping stock for 
the Government, and Winton and I were in charge of the stock 
taken on board the " Britomarte." On board of one of the ships 
was a gentleman, Mr. George Allen, who is living in the City 
of Wellington to-day, and whose age is now 88 years. He was 
on board the ** Orontos" in 1888, and was castaway in lier in a 
land-locked harbour at Port Essington. It is strange that two 
men should meet alter so many years had passed away. It was 
in 1888 that Mr. George Allen and I were at the settling of Port. 
Essington, and in 1896 we meet nearly every day in the City of 
Wellington. I merely mention the name of Mr. George Allen 
because we are both hei:e and can speak of what took place at 
the settlmg of Pert Essington in the year 1888 — over 58 years 
aj>;o. I will leave Mr. George AUeu, but will speak of him later 
on. On our passage to Port Essington, we had to sail thiough 
Torres Straits, between New Holland and the Coast of New 
Guinea. These Straits are at all times dangerous to navigation 
The fleet came to an anchor every night to avoid the coral reefs 
which abound in nil directions. Every evening, when we came 
to an anchor, the New Guinea natives came olf in their canoes 
to trade with us. They gave tortoise-shells and pearl-shells in 
exchange for strips of printed calico. They were, however, a 
very suspicious lot. and would not part >with their commodities • 
unless the got something in exchange. They went about totally 
naked, and always carried their bows and arrows with them, and 
altogether had a very savage and unpromising appearance. The 
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natives on the New Holland coast were a much more savage and 
suspicious race, and never attempted to board or hold communi- 
cation with the ships. Some of the cattle being sick and in 
want of food, boats were occasionally sent on shore with men 
to cut grass. I went one afternoon, and was looking for turtle 
eggs when I came across a very large turtle on the beach. I 
got three men to assist in turning the turtle on his back, pre- 
paratory to getting? him to the boat, when a shower of ** boomer- 
angs," the natives' war weapons, flew over our heads from a 
party of blacks in the scrub which fringed the shore. We had 
to leave our prize, and taking to our heels we made for the boat, 
which we reached safely, and shortly after got on board our 
vessel. No men were nllowed to go on shore after this fright 
until the vessel arrived at Port Essington. When we reached 
this port the vessels anchored, and boats were sent in to take 
soundings over the harbour. It was found to be deep enough 
for the largest vessels afloat, very capacious and well sheltered, 
somewhat resembling Sydney Harbour — and probably the best 
on the North West Coast. The climate, however, is nothing to 
boast of ; fever and a«;ue are very prevalent, and white p'^ople 
cannot become acclimatisea. 

After all the cattle and stores were landed, the men were 
immediately set tu work building houses and a large stockade 
for the prisoners, the majority of whom were kept on board the 
transports until their future habitation was made ready for 
them. When this was done, they were put on shore and 
employed erecting barracks for the soldiers, and in the con- 
struction of wharves, and other necessary works. W^e had been 
a fortnight in port when a terrific hurricane took place : four 
vessels were driven on shore, the " Pelorus " gun-brig grounded 
on a sand-bank, and nine of her crew were lost, the " Orontes," 
ship in which Mr. George Allen was employed as carpenter, got 
on a rock and had a hole stove in her bottom. Although the 
harbour was completely landlocked, the fierce gale lashed the 
sea mountains high. A large quantity of our provisions got 
lost or irretrievably damaged, so that all hands had to be put on 
short allowance while we remained. 

The natives of Port Essington are a different class from the 
rest of the Australian aboriginals, being of a copper colour, and 
fight principally with the bow and arrow. Thei'e is a consider- 
able admixture of Malays among them, who come at certain 
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seasons in their proas to collect beche-de-merj which they sell at 
Copang, where is always a good market for this material. 

A few days after the gale a schooner called the " Sulworth '* 
put into Port Essington, and Captain Short, of the ill-fated 
" Orontes," secured passages in her for himself, his wife, two 
children, some of the crew, and Winton and myself, and four 
men from one of the men-of-war also accompanied us, making, 
with the crew of the schooner, twenty-two souls. We left the 
harbour for Swan River late one afternoon with a light wind, 
and were becalmed all that night. We discovered that Captain 
Brown of the " Sulworth " gave way to intoxication, and this 
did not tend to reassure us. The third night from port veiy 
thick foggy weather came on with half a gale of wind. The 
schooner was running before the wind with every stitch of 
canvas set. In the dead of night, without the slightest warn- 
ing, the vessel struck heavily, and in a few minutes parted 
amidships, the shore loomed up close at hand, with a heavy 
surf rolling in. How we reached shore I was never able to re- 
member, but when daylight broke I found my mate Tom Winton, 
and Captain Brown's wife, lying on the beach. We were very 
much bruised and weak, and without a vestige of clothing, left 
a pleasant prospect truly, starvation apparently staring us in 
the face. Fortunately, there was a stream of fresh water close 
where we were cast on shore, and Winton and I broke down 
some bushes and made a " mia-mia " under a rock. We got a 
lot of seaweed and made a bed, in which we managed to sleep 
that night. We had no fire, but managed to pick up some 
cockles, on which we broke our fast. Having no clothing, I 
manufactured some straw ropes, and with the aid of some leaves^ 
we managed to partially cover our nakedness, and these were 
the only coverings we had for the nine days we spent on the 
beach. For the past three days we had to keep a strict watch 
over the captain's widow. She was almost distracted, and 
seemed inclined to end her misery by throwing herself into the 
sea. However, she gradually grew calmer and more resigned, 
but grew very weak from exposure and want of proper food. 
On the fourth day Winton and I managed to kill a seal. I 
procured a large flat shell, and after sharpening it, I skinned 
the seal and manufactured a garment for our poor fellow- 
sufferer out of it. She was now more comfortable, but still 
kept growing weaker and more despondent. We used the flesh 
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of the seal for food for some days. On the ninth day we were 
all standing on a large rock, with branches of trees in our hand, 
looking out in the hope of seeing some passing vessel and signal- 
ling her. Subsequently, I saw smoke rising about two miles 
off in the bush. I called Winton, and we decided not to arouse 
false hopes in the poor woman's breast by telling her until we 
discovered whether the smoke proceeded from friends or foes in 
the neighbourhood. She overheard Winton and me conversing, 
and screamed out in terror, saying, " Oh, Barry, you will never 
leave me here to die." I comforted her, and told her that we 
were afraid the smoke might be caused by the natives, and as 
falling into their hands would not better our unfortunate 
position, we decided to reconnoitre and return at once to her. 
We left her, and proceeded (»utiously in the direction of the 
smoke. We walked some distance along the beach, when 
Winton joyfully exclaimed, " Look, look, thei-e is a boat !" and 
sure enough it was a large boat with eight men. We ran up and 
made our pitiful story known. The rough fellows in the boat 
were very much astonished and shocked at our appearance, but 
showed great willingness to relieve us. They were a sealing 
party from King George's Sound, and were going to Swan 
River. Four of them immediately started along the beach, 
and finding the captain's widow, who was half dead with terror 
and anxiety, they rolled her in a blanket and brought her to 
the boat. They also rigged up Winton and myself in some of 
their clothes. We all embarked and got under weigh for Swan 
River. Shortly after we had started our lady passenger fainted, 
And we all thought she was dead, but having procured some 
rum from some of our fellow-deliverers, I moistened her lips, and 
forced a little of [it down her throat. She then revived, and 
gradually plucked up her spirits a little. Although our boat was 
staunch, and being built like a whaleboat, was calculated to 
weather a pretty stiff gale, we had all our work cut out that 
night. A heavy gale of wind sprang up, and after battling with 
it for some hours our crew of sealers beached the boat in a 
convenient place, where we landed, camped and managed to 
make some tea, which greatly revived Mrs. Brown, who was 
now getting on finely. Next day the wind veered and we 
resumed our voyage to Swan River with a fair wind, and 
reached there that night in safety. We were lodged that night 
&t the whaling station, and in the morning we were taken into 
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the town and were very kindly treated by every one. The 
Government very generoualy paid all our expenses while there, 
and preuenW our reacuei-s with £100. The Captain's widow 
wae now nearly recovered, and went to live at the house of a 
sea-captain, an old friend of her husband's, where she remained. 
The Swan River settlement was a very small place with very 
few inhabitants. At this time, 1830, there was a whaling 
station at the place, and this industry, and that uf sealing, were 
the principal sources of revenue. 

In about three months a vessel called im route for Sydney. 
The Government considerately secured our passages, and we 
were very thankful and glad to avail ourselves of the kindness. 
Winton and I sailed for Sydney, Mrs. Brown remaining behind. 
We arrived all safe, and in reporting myself to Mr. Smith and 
detailing my adventures, he was utterly astonished, saying that 
I was "a perfect wonder," and was never "meant to be 
drowned." And no doubt his prophecy has proved correct so 
far. I have since had many hairbreadth escapes, but am not 
drowned yet. 
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Chapter VII. 



1 sail for the Malay Archipelago — Dangers with the Natives — 
Some wonderful trading — Importing Timor ponies to Sydney 
— The sad tale of a skipper — / go into the ^^overlanding" 
business — Off to Adelaide tuith stock — South Australia in 
2840 — Captain Grey (aftervxirds Sir George Grey) su>cceeds 
Governor Gawler — My second trip to Kew Zealand — George 
Bates of Kangaroo Island — A curums jjersona>ge — We arrive 
in Wellinffton — Wellington in 18^1. — Some old Identities, 



In the year 1839, a gentleman, Mr. Benjamin Boyd, a very 
wealthy man, arrived from England in a yatch of sixteen tons, 
called the ** Wanderer,*' and rather surprised the colonists by 
such an exhibition of pluck and good seamanship. He pur- 
chased large tracts of land and several stations, also whaling 
ships, and carried on the whale fishery for many years, realis- 
ing an immense fortune. He built a small town at the whaling 
station, at Twofold Bay, which is called Boydstown to this 
day. Here also he built large meat-curing works, and exported 
meat to all the other colonies. He and Mr. Smith, my employer, 
had some very large transactions in business together, and one 
day Mr. Boyd, who had often met me during thes^ tjransactions, 
asked me to go into his employ. I referred him to Mr. Smith, 
who said if I could better my prospects by all means to go. Mr. 
Boyd wanted me to go as trading master in a barque, the 
" Swallow," which he was fitting out for a trading trip up north, 
among the Malaysian Archipelago. Being anxious to see a little 
more of the world, I decided to accept his offer, and early in 
1839 left in the barque, which was then ready for cea. She 
was fitted out for carrying stock, and was commanded by 
Captain Dunn, a very old man, who never left the barque to go on 
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shore during the voyage until compelled to do so hy sickness. In 
due time we arrived at a place called Cochihah, a Malay settle- 
ment in the Timor Straits. The inhabitants were a very 
treacherous lot, and required vigilant watching, The long-boat 
was put over the side, the crew got in all well armed, and we took 
our trade goods with us, consisting of iron hoops, beads, and 
gaudy-coloured calico prints. I was pretty successful with the 
natives, and succeeded in procuring 128 Timor ponies, and 
SOOlbs. of t'^rtoise-shell, also a quantity of pearl. After getting 
this part of our cargo properly stowed on board, we got under 
way for Copang, where there were a few Dutch settlers, and 
bought some fodder for our ponies, called by courtesy hay, but 
it was a very poor sample. We sailed from Copang for another 
settlement in the Straits, called Howlitt. The anchorage here 
was very bad, so we got out the boat, arms, trade goods, etc., 
and went on shore, the barque in the meantime cruising up and 
down within sight, and did not attempt to anchor that day. 
There were any number of ponies here, and quantities of pearl 
and tortoise-shell, but the Malays were very shy, and I could 
not deal with them that day, so I made them understand 
I should come on shore next day, and went off aboard. In the 
morning the captain stood in close to the land, and, finding 
there was good holding ground, dropped anchor in the open 
roadstead. I went on shore, and, the natives being in a better 
humour, I succeeded in trading with them, and in return for my 
goods I got 100 ponies and a good stock of pearl and tortoise- 
shell. I learnt that the natives at this place were great warriors 
in their way, and, having large war canoes, made predatory 
excursions along the Straits and worried their less warlike 
neighbours. 

Our captain was now taken very ill, and we had to go on to 
Copang with him. He went on shore and we laid at anchor in 
the harbour, which is a tolerably good one, for a week. The 
captain, feeling better then, came on board. We weighed anchor 
and stood out for Sydney, where we arrived without accident, 
but the captain was very ill all the voyage ; in fact, he nearly 
died. He was evideotly growing to old for a seafaring life. Mr. 
Boyd gave me considerable praise for my success, and the cargo 
realised a handsome sum. The ponies, which were the first of 
the kind that had ever reached Sydney, were very much admired, 
and brought from £10 to £20 each. The pearl and tortoise-shell 
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also brought a good profit. A short time after returning frqm 
the last voyage, Mr. Boyd wished me to undertake another, 
but I declined, as Mr. Smith wanted my services. I parted 
with Mr. Boyd on the best of terms, and he made me a hand- 
some present, telling me his employ was always open to me at 
a good salary, for which I thanked him. The "Swallow'* 
was shortly afterwards despatched on another voyage in the 
same trade, in command of Captain Wilson, Captain Dunn 
remaining in Sydney to recruit his shattered health. The new 
captain was also the trading master at this time, the mate 
always remaining on board and working the ship. On arriving 
at Howlitt, one of the islands before mentioned, the captain went 
on shore in the longboat and commenced trading with the Malays. 
He had not been long engaged in the business when some dis- 
pute arose, evidently preconcerted hv the natives, who made a 
savage onslaught and killed the unfortunate skipper and the 
boat's crew. The natives then got into their canoes and boarded 
the ship? There happened to be a whaleboat lying alongside, 
and as the savages came up one side the mate and three of 
the crew managed to get into her and make their escape. The 
murderous yellowskins made short work of the remainder of the 
unfortunate crew, murdering every soul on board, and, after 
plundering the barque, they set fire to the vessel, and she 
burnt to the water's edge. The mate and the three sailors with 
him managed to reach Copang, and findmg a whaler there 
bound for Sydney they got passages in her and arrived safely. 
I saw the mate after his arrival and got the particulars from 
him. The Malays were, and I believe are still, a mo«t treacher- 
ous and dangerous race to have any dealings with. The disaster 
related above might easily have occurred on my trip. If so, it 
is very possible I should not this day have been penning this 
veracious history. 

Mr. Smith was shipping stock to Adelaide and sending sheep 
overland to Victoria and Adelaide. This was in the fall of 1839. 
Governor Gawler was in charge of the colony at this time. The 
squatters ot New South Wales, attracted by the high prices given 
for sheep in the early days of Adelaide, had been daring enough, 
in spite of the blacks and the toilsome journeys, to drive their 
flocks overland. I joined some squatters, and we started with 
about 54,000 sheep, and after a long and wearisome journey of 
four months we arrived at Adelaide, and soon gave quite a wool- 
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growing tinge to the community. As ** overlanders," as they 
called us, we affected a handit style of dress, our heits filled with 
pistols. Around oar hodies we had scarlet shirts, and wore 
bcoad-hrimmed hats, and as our horses were gaily caparisoned, 
caused quite a sensation in the streets of Adelaide, which rang 
all the evening with our merriment. We brought over fifty- 
three thousand sheep into the colony during the course of 
only a year or two, and they were of essential benefit to it. A 
few of our party settled in the country, and taught the Adelaide 
people and up-country settlers how to manage flocks and prepare 
the wool, and thus we assisted in raising the settlement of Ade- 
laide from the state of despondency and distress into which it 
had sunk. Many of my party settled down in the country with 
their sheep and became large squatters. Others sold their sheep 
and left Adelaide for Sydney. I stopped behind. 

This was in the year 1840. Governor Gawler was now in 
great trouble and was called Home by the British Govern- 
ment, who eventually decided to lend the colony a sufficient sum 
of money to pay its debts ; but it was resolved to make certain 
changes. The eleven commissioners were abolished, and Captain 
Greorge Grey, a young officer, was appointed governor. One day 
he walked into the Government House at Adelaide, and at once 
took the control of affairs into his own hands. This summary 
mode of dismissing Governor Gawler must now be regarded as 
somewhat harsh, for Gawler had laboured hard and spent his 
money freely in trying to benefit the colony, and the mistakes 
which were made during his administration were not so much 
due to his incapacity as to the impracticable nature of the 
theory on which the colony had been founded. Governor 
Gawler sailed for England deeply regretted by many who had 
experienced his kindness and generosity in their time of trouble. 
I remained in South Australia until January, 1841, and saw 
the country make great strides towards prosperity. 

In this year, 1841, the talk in Adelaide was that New Zealand 
was the place for good land, and emigrants were flocking there 
to settle. About this time a very old friend of mine arrived 
with his vessel at Port Adelaide, the name of the vessel being 
the "Water Lily." The captain asked me to join him and go 
to New Zealand with a cargo of flour, which he would buy at 
Launceston in Tasmania. I had by me i^lOO cash, and joined 
the captain. I went with him and we bought our cargo. I 
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shipped as chief mate and trading master. At the time we 
were getting in the cargo I was rather taken aback to see a very 
old man I had met in Adelaide ; one of the oldest Australian 
colonists. I invited him to dine with me and the captain on 
board. He was a great hand at telling yarns, and this is one 
of them : 

He was, he says, the first settler in what is now the 
colony of South Australia. His name was George Bates, of 
Kangaroo Island, the sentinel island that guards the entrances 
to the Gulfs of Spencer and St. Vincent. He was bom in 1800, 
his father being a Staffordshire man, and his mother a Welsh 
woman. They lived in London and were very badly off, as 
work was scarce, and blaci^smithing, the man's trade, very 
poorly paid, When George was about eleven he was glad 
enough to get away from his comparatively foodless home and 
go on board a training vessel. Thence he went into the Royal 
Navy and saw a great deal of convoy service to and from the 
West Indies in the busy war-day that preceded Waterloo. Con- 
voying being at an end, Bates went as a sailor on board a 
convict ship bound for Sydney, and leaving his vessel in that 
port, went whaling. He first visited Kangaroo Island in 1823. 
To use his own words as given a few months ago to a member 
of the Land Commission, he found " plenty tucker " on the 
island, as in those days kangaroos and seals were plentiful. He 
had some companions with him in his retired place of residence, 
and they cured the skins of the seals, and one season a vessel 
took away as many as seven thousand of these. The sealskins 
were bartered for rum at £3 per gallon and tobacco at 10s. per 
pound ; and for a pocket-knife or any similar article they would 
give a sealskin. In those days the skins of kangaroos were 
almost woAthless. The secret of their usefulness had not been 
found out. Mr. Bates went sealing in West Australia in 1828, 
but that behind-hand colony was always deficient in something ; 
at that time it was in seals, and the skipper of the vessel 
George was in suggested a cruise to New Zealand. Mr. Bates had 
heard that the natives of that future " Britain of the South " 
were partial to "long pig," so he declined to go, saying with 
characteristic prudence. " Oh no, not there ; I don't mind eating 
natives, but they don't eat George." Faithful to Kangaroo 
Island, he returned there with three other pioneers, and they 
led a free and careless life, and to quote George's own words, 
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" I missed a lot of trouble by leaving home and coming out 
here. I couldn't have been hale and hearty at the age I am 
now had I stopped in the Old Country. There was not enough 
to eat there, but here I could always get kangaroo, emu, snakes, 
or something else to put between my teeth. Seal-flesh is very 
good and makes capital stews, and snakes are real good eating. 
I had no bread for three years. No vessel came here during 
that time, but I did not want brelad. In the good old days we 
had plenty of niggers to work for us, and if we wanted them, 
plenty of wives too. We used to bring them over from the 
mainland by Cape Jervois. I lived with the natives once for 
three months, but they killed my dogs, and when they found I 
couldn't hunt and get more tucker, they all cleared and left me 
me to starve. When the boat at last came was I not glad to 
get back to the kangaroos. I have got to be careful now. I'm 
not so young as I once was. My old woman is nearly blind, and 
bed-ridden, and I have ^) do the cooking and the mending and 
the cleaning. My worst trouble is to find wood for the fire. 
The Government allows us rations, but they might let me have 
a bit of ^T^accy.' I spend a good deal of time in reading. My 
eyesight is still good, and a nephew sends me English papers 
regularly by the mail." The ancient couple live in a hut by the 
sea, which has been granted them for life, and the few residents 
help them as much as possible ; but they have a solitary ex- 
istence. The progress of civilisation has invaded Kangaroo 
Island, for a fish-curing factory now exists at its capital, Kings- 
cote, but George Bates lived a lonely life for years on the 
island, as much out of the busy world as any "beach-comber" 
on a Polynesian " atoll." 

A few days after George Bates had left, ..he schooner got 
under way and we left Launceston with our cargo for New 
Zealand. The " Water Lily " was not very large, but a splendid 
sea boat. Small vessels in those days, long before iron ones were 
thought of, were much favoured, and did good service, being 
virtually pioneers for the splendid class of steamers that now 
navigate these seas. The first four days out of port we met 
with very bad weather, but we made a good passage in our little 
vessel. The "Water Lily" was well known to be a very fast 
sailer, and we made the trip to Wellington in ten days. We ran 
into the harbour with a fair wind and dropped our anchor, and 
the captain and I went on shore to see if there was a market for 
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the flour. About this time there was an emigrant ship lying in 
the harbour,' and there were few settlers in Wellington at this 
date (1841), and the place was very gloomy. Captain Sharp 
of the schooner told me that Mr. " Barney " Rhodes would buy 
the flour and sugar at a price, and told me to go and see him, 
Mr. Rhodes bid me a price for the cargo, and I sold it to him. 
I had met Mr. Rhodes before in Sydney, and was surpnsed to 
see him in Wellington ; he was then owning a stoi*e and trading 
with the natives. He was a keen man to do business with. He 
wanted the captain to take part of the xsfi*rgo to Nelson, as there 
were two ships there with emigrants, and kelson was, at that 
time, short of provisions. A few of the settlers came on board 
the schooner before we left Wellington : Messrs. " Barney " 
Rhodes, John Plimmer, R. Reynolds, Masters, Carrington and 
Brown, who are still alive, although many of the old 
colonists have passed away, or are just passing away now, one 
by one. Many old colonists know me and know what I have 
gone through during my colonial career. We had discharged 
our flour, but had a quantity of sugar left. I made a bargain 
with Mr. Rhodes to run over to Nelson, and it was a very good 
job we could take some provisions there. I did very little trade 
with the natives at Wellington, only in tobacco. I could have 
sold a ship's load of firearms if I had had them. Mr. Rhodes 
made me promise to be back again in Febiniary, 1842, with 
more flour. I had a good look round Wellington before we left, 
and I must say I really admired the harbour, but could say little 
good about the town, for, at that time, it consisted merely of a 
few huts. 
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Chapteb VIII. 



We cross the Straits to Nehon — Nelson in 1841 — We go to Laun- 
ceston /or Flour — A quick trip back to Wellington — A trij) 
u]) to Taranaki — A stirring scene in old Taranaki — We 

hi' leave for Sydneif — My old friend Smith a^ain — / take a cargo 
of horses to Calcutta — A successful trip — My first in^ession 
of India — Our return to Sydney — A sad occurrence — M^ 
fast hafnts — Mr, Nash " rooks ^^ me of large sums — To 
Adelaide vnth cattle — The rise of South Australia — A tribute 
to Sir George Grey — 2 he Discovery of Copper — A Marvellous 
Story — Kapunda and BurrorBurra, 



We got the little vessel under way and left for Nelson, on 
the South Island. The schooner was very light, and should 
have had from ten to fifteen tons of ballast in her, -as we 
only had a small quantity of flour on board, We made bad 
weather in the Straits, but we reached Nelson in three days, and 
found the settlers in a very bad state for want of provisions. 
Some of them had potatoes planted. They took the seed from 
the ground, peeled the potatoes, and then put th/B peelings from 
the potatoes into the ground for seed. Men made trousers out 
of flour bags, and indeed the people were very short of supplies 
of all kinds. We discharged our flour, sold what sugar we bad, 
and we then wished the people of Nelson good-bye, and started 
for another cargo of flour. We had a good run to Launceston, 
and soon loaded up again. Flour was very cheap in Launceston. 
but was bringing a big price in New Zealand. We soon got 
our flour loaded, and made Wellington in seven days, the people 
of the town being greatly surprised to see the " Water Lily" back 
to Wellington in so short a time. Mr. Rhodes brought half our 
•cargo, and the people of Wellington advised me to run the 
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schooner to Taranaki, telling me that I would get a good price for 
the remainder of the cargo. This was in 1842, in Wakefield's time. 

The people of New Plymouth were nearly staving for hread, 
so instead of going to Nelson we ran the schooner up to New 
Plymouth. I was sorry for having done so. We had to land 
our goods through heavy surf. We sold our cargo, and I got a 
better price for it than we obtained in Wellington, but New 
Plymouth was a very bad place for any vessel to lay. The two 
days I was there I witnessed a scene amongst the natives. A 
gentleman of the name of Carrington had to run to save his life. 
He was laying out the town, when a chief tried to stop him, and 
flourished a tomahawk over his head. He had to run and 
take shelter in a whare belonging to Dicky Barratt. an old 
whaler. The natives mustered very strong, and I thought I was 
going to see a great row. The few people who were then in the 
town were very much frightened, as well they might be, for 
there were about 800 natives in the place, dancing war dances, 
and threatening the Europeans. I settled up my business as 
quickly as I could, got on board the schooner, and left that 
night. I will now leave New Zealand for a time, as I shall 
have a great deal more to say about this Colony later on. We 
got under way, and the captain shaped his course for Sydney. 
Three days out from New Plymouth the " Water Lily ** sprang a 
leak,, and we had to keep the pumps going all the way to Sydney. 
On our arrival the schooner was put on the patent slip, and 
during the time she was being repaired the captain sold her, and 
we settled up and parted. 

At the end of 1842 my old friend, Mr. Smith, was shipping 
horses to the Indian market to supply the East India Company's 
troops and one day I met him as I was walking up George Street. 
He was surprised to see me. I said that I had been a long time 
away. He asked if I had made any money. I gave him all the 
news about my overland trip with the sheep, and ujy two trips to 
New Zealand in the schooner with flour. Mr. Smith then said 
he wanted nie to go and take charge of some horses that he was 
about to ship to Calcutta. I was very much pleased, and jumped 
at his offeFi There was a large vessel called the " Lord Lyne- 
dock" lying in port, which had been conveying prisoners to 
Sydney. She had fine accommodation for stock, so Mr. Smith 
chartered her for Calcutta. He placed on board 400 horses, and 
put me in charge of the animals. I got my men on board and 
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away we went on our voyage, with a fair wind. We had splendid 
weather during the trip, and arrived safely at our destination. 
Out of the entire lot of horses shipped we only lost four. I 
stopped on shore for six weeks, the time occupied in loading up 
the ship with cargo for her return trip, and enjoyed myself im- 
mensely. Everything was so new and strange. I had plenty of 
mioney and very little need of it. A suit of light clothes could he 
purchased for one rupee (2s.), and a planquin, with two hearers, 
could he hired for a whole day for about 6d. It was luxurious 
to travel about on the shoulders of two strapping darkies all the 
hot summer*s day. I frequently went to a place called Dum 
Dum, about fifteen miles from Calcutta. Here there was a fine 
collection of wild animals to be seen, and also a large pond of 
water, filled with tame fish, which would come to the edge and 
•eat rice out of the visitor's hand. Altogether my first impress- 
ions of India were very pleasurable, notwithstanding the teriffic 
heat which prevailed. The ** Lord Lynedock " got a full cargo of 
sugar, grain, and rice for the Sydney market, and was pretty 
^eep in the water. The sails were bent, passengers taken on 
board, and a tug towed us down the river Hoogley. We laid two 
days at the mouth of the river, and having a fair wind, ^^ up 
sticks '* and away for Australia at once. 

I must say that I felt something like regrpt at leaving so jolly 
A place. On my next visit my feelings were altogether different, 
but of this more anon. The* passengers soon shook down into 
their respective places, and the voyage back was a pleasant and 
speedy one. We arrived at Sydney Heads without any mishap 
or occurrence of note. The wind was blowing hard from the 
•eastward as we passed through the Heads. It was a fair wind 
up the harbour. The night had set in, and the light on the 
** Sow and Pigs,'' a small island in mid-ohannel, had gone I'Ut. 
Shortly after leaving it^ a small coasting schooner, which was 
tacking across the harbour, came into collision with us. Our 
vessel passed clean over her, and twelve unfortunate people, who 
were in her, were -drowned before we could render any assis- 
tance. I went on shore next day and saw my employer, who was 
highly pleased with the success of the trip, and told me he would 
shortly send me to India again on a similar errand. He had 
then two ships chartered to convey horse? to Calcutta, and had 
•entered into partnership with Mr. Boyd, who wished me to go 
^another trip as trading-master to the Straits of Timor, but after 
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the fate of the '^ Swallow '' and her crew, I imagined it would 
be tempting Providence, and declined his offer. 

At this time I have to confess that I was rather a fast young 
man. I had plenty of money, and spent it freely. When I 
ran short I only had bo apply to Messrs. Smith, Boyd, or Terry, 
to get as much as I required, and this system unfortunately im- 
bued me with a spendthrift habit, which stuck to me more or less for 
some time. I met Mr. Boyd one morning, and he asked me if 
I would take a trip to Adelaide, as he was about to send some 
cattle there, and having been six weeks ashore, I embraced the 
opportunity of a change, and told him I was quite willing. I 
asked him for some money, and be said with astonishment,. 
" Why! you had £160 a fortnight ago ! What have you done with 
it ? " I turned sulky, and refused to inform him. He had seen 
me in the company of the celebrated Bill Nash« spoken of before 
as the man who had the hardihood and impudence to impede the 
Queen's carriage in Hyde Park, while home on a ticket-of-leave, 
and guessed rightly that Nash, to use a colonial expression had 
** had me." Nash, although a very wealthy man, was a confir- 
med gambler, and was clever enough, even among such a rough 
community, to make the '^ profession '' a paying one. Gambling 
had great charms for a young careless fellow like myself, and 
Mr. Nash, I am ashamed to say, frequently possessed himself of 
my stock of cash by his cleverness. 

Mr. Boyd at this time had a large mob of cattle sent down 
from his station. The cattle were shipped for Adelaide. I met 
Mr. Boyd, and he told me the ship would leave in two days, and 
told me to get ready, and doing so, I went on board the vessel. 
We left Sydney Heads on August 14, 1843, we had a splendid 
run to Adelaide, and landed the cattle all right. I met many old 
friends that I had left behind when I joined Captain Sharp in 
the schooner *^ Water Lily." The cattle were all sold at a good, 
profit, and I stayed in Adelaide for some time. I met many of 
my old mates with whom I had travelled overland from Sydney 
with the sheep, and they tried hard to get me to settle down and 
take up a run. I met the Governor, Captain George Grey, and 
he also wanted me to settle on a farm in Adelaide in 1843, which 
had began to attract a good deal of notice, and a number of 
people left Sydney to settle there. The colonists of South 
Australia had, in 18^1, received a sharp but salutary lesson, and 
they had profited by it. They had discovered that the land wa* 
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their only source of wealth, and many who had sufficient means 
to purchase farms or stations, went out into the country deter- 
mined to endure a year or two of hardships in hope of pros- 
perity to come. Nor had they very long to wait. In 1844 they 
were able to export com to the extent of £40,000, and in 
that year the colony possessed 355,000 sheep, and 22,000 
cattle. 

The new Governor, Captain George Grey, took every care to 
assist the colonists in returning to more prudent courses Many 
changes were needed. In 1840, while the colony had a revenue 
of only £30,000, it had spent at the rate of £171,000 per annum. 
Such imprudence could lead to nothing but ruin, and the first 
task of the Governor was to reduce all expenses as far as possible. 
In the next year the expenses were cut down to £90,000 , in the 
next to £68,000, and in 1848 to £84,000. Instead of employing 
the poorer labourers on costly and unnecessary public works he 
persuaded them to take employment up country with the farmers 
and squatters, who were rapidly opening up the interior parts of 
the colony. He settled many on small farms or stations of 
their own, but in this ho was greatly impeded by the high price 
of land, lo^ Wakefield's friends in England were not yet convinced 
th^i their favourite scheme was defective. They attributed every 
mishap to the incompetence of Governors Hindmarsh and 
Gawler. ** To lower the price," said they, ** will be to ruin the 
colony,'' and lest such a thing should happen, they raised the 
price of all lands, whether good or bad, to one pound per acre, 
but many of those who had bought land in the early days of the 
settlement had been so anxious to part with it during the 
crisis that they had sold it for much less than it cost them, and 
thus a great number of the poorer people became possessed of 
land at very moderate prices. 

In 1889 there were but 440 acres under cultivation. Three 
years afterwards there were 28,000 acres bearing wheat, and 
5000 acres of other crops. So rich and fertile was the soil that 
in 1845 the colonists not only raised enough corn to supply their 
own wants, but were able to export about 200,000 bushels at 
cheap rates to the neighbouring colonies, and even then were 
left with 150,000 bushels, which they could neither sell nor .use. 
So rapid a development of resources, and so sudden an accession 
of prosperity have probably never occurred in the history of any 
other country. 
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Such was the success attendant upon careful industry, exer- 
cised with prudence, and under favourable circumstances, but 
the colony wa«i to owe yet more to good fortune. During the 
year 1841 a carrier while driving his bullocks over the Mount 
Lofty range hafl been obliged, by the st«>epne8s of the road, to 
fasten a log at the ba^ck of his waggon, in order to steady the 
load and prevent its descending quickly. As the log dragged 
roughly behind on the road it tore gieat furrows in the soil, and 
in one of these the carrier noticed a stone which glanced and 
glittered like a metal. On looking around more closely he saw 
there were large quantities of the same substance lying near the 
surface of the earth in all directions. Having taken some speci- 
mens with him, he made enquiries in Adelaide, and learned that 
the substance he had discovered was galena, a mineral in which 
sulphur is combined with lead and small quantities of silver. 
The land on which this valuable ore had been found was soon 
purchased, and mines opened up, and at first there was large 
profit obtained from the enterprise, and though, in many years } 
the deposit became exhausted, yet the mines served to call the 
attention of the colonists to the possibility of discovering more 
permanent and lucrative sources of mineral wealth. 

At the Kapunda station, about forty miles north-west of 
Adelaide, there lived a squatter named Captain Bagot. One day, 
during the year 1842, he sent his overseer, Mr. Duttoh, to search 
for a numbsr of sheep which had strayed into the bush. After 
spending some time in fruitless efforts, Mr. Button ascended a 
small hill in order to have a more extensive view of the country, 
but still he saw nothing of the lost sheep On turning to des- 
cend, his attention was attracted by a bright green rock jutting 
from the earth. It seemed to him peculiar, so he broke a small 
piece off and carried it down to Captain Bagot's house, where 
he and the captain examined it, and came to the conclusion 
that it consisted of the mineral called malachite, containing cop- 
per in corabinaliion with water and carbonic dioxide. They 
let no one know of the discovery, but proceeded to apply for the 
land in the usual manner, without breathing a word as to their 
purpose. The section of eighty acres was advertised for a 
month, and then put up to auction, but as no one was anxious 
for this barren piece of ground they had no competitors, and the 
land fell to them for the price of £80. As soon as they became 
possessed of it they threw off all mystery and commenced opera- 
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tions. Daring the first year the mines yielded ^64000 ; during 
the next, £10,000 ; and for several years they continued to 
enrich the two proprietors until each had realised a handsome 
fortune, when the land was bought by an English company. 

The discovery of copper at Kapunda caused much excitement 
in the colony. Everyone who possessed land examined it care- 
fully for the trace of any minerals it might contain, and soon it 
was rumoured that, at a place about one hundred miles north of 
Adelaide, a shepherd had found exceedingly rich specimens of 
copper ore. The land on w^hich they were discovered had not yet 
been sold by the Government, an^l in great haste a company was 
formed to purchase it. The company consisted of merchants, 
professional men, and officials of Adelaide ; but a rival company 
was immediately started, consisting of shopkeepers and trades- 
men, together with the farmers of the country districts. The 
former company always maintained a haughty air, and soon 
came to be known throughout the colony as the ** nobs," while 
they, in their turn, fixed on their rivals the nickname of the 
" snobs." For a week or two the jealousies of the companies 
ran high, but they were soon forced so make a temporary union^ 
for according to the land laws of the colony, if anyone wished to 
buy a piece of land he had to apply for it and have it advertised 
for a month. It was then put up at auction, and he who offered 
the highest price became the purchaser. A month, however, is 
a long time to wait, and as it was rumoured that a number of 
speculators were on their way from Sydney to oflfer large sums 
for the land as soon as it should be put up at auction, it 
was necessary to take immediate action. There was another 
regulation in the land laws, according to which, if a person 
applied for 20,000 acres, and paid £20,000 in cash, he became 
at once the proprietor of the land. The '* nobs " determined to 
avail themselves of this arrangement, but when they put their 
money together they found they had not enough to pay so large 
a sum. They, therefore, asked the '* snobs " to join them on 
the understanding that after the land had been purchased the 
two companies would make a fair division. By uniting their 
funds they raised the required amount, and proceeded with great 
exultation to lodge the money. But part of it was in the form 
of bills on the Adelaide banks, and as the Governor refused to 
accept anything but cash, the companies were almost in despair, 
until a few active members hunted up their friends in Adelaide, 
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and succeeding in borrowing the number of sovereigns required to 
make up the deficiency. The money was duly paid into the Trea- 
sury, the two companies become the possessors of the much-coveted 
land, and the Sydney speculators arrived a few days too late. 

Now came the division of the 20,000 acres. A line was drawn 
across the middle ; a coin was tossed up to decide which of the 
two parties should have the first choice, and fortune favoured the 
** snobs," who selected the northern half, called by the natives 
Burra-Burra. To the southern part the '' nobs " gave the 
name of '* Princess Royal." The companies soon became opera- 
tions, but though the districts appeared on the surface to be of 
almost equal richness, yet, on being laid open, the Princess Royal 
ground was soon found to be in reality only poor, while the 
Burra-Burra mines provided fortunes for each of the fortunate 
** snobs.'' During the three years after their discovery these 
mines yielded copper to the value of J67O0,O00. Miners were 
brought from England, and a town of about 5,000 inhabifeauts 
Tapidly sprang into existence. The houses of the Cornish miners 
were of a peculiar kind. A creek runs through the district with 
high and precipitous banks, and into the face of these cliffs the 
miners cut away large chambers to serve as dwellings. Holes 
were bored through the rock and emerging from the surface of 
the ground above, formed the chimneys, which were capped by 
small beer-barrels instead of chimney-pots. The fronts of the 

 houses were weatherboard, in which doors were left ; and for two 
miles along each side these primitive dwellings looked out upon 
the almost dry bed of the creek, which formed the main street of 
the village. Here the miners dwelt for years, until the waters 
rose one night into a foaming flood, which destroyed the houses 
and swept away several of their inhabitants. In 1845, Burra- 
Burra was a lonely moor ; in 1850 it was bustling with men, 
noisy with the sound of engines, and pumps and forges. Acres 
of land were covered with the company's wharehouses and offices, 
and the handsome residences of its officers. Behind these there 
rose great mounds of blue, green, and dark-red ores of copper, 
worth enormous sums of money. Along the roads, eight hundred 

. teams, each consisting of eight bullocks, passed constantly to and 
fro, whilst scores of ships were employed in conveying the ore to 
England. From this great activity the whole community could not 
but derive the utmost benefit, and for a time South Australia had 
every prospect of taking the foremost place amongthe colonies. 
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Chapter. IX. 



Back to Sydney — Death of my old friend Mr, Smith — / have a row 
with a Dutchman — A Whaliruj cruise — My stcccesn and its 
results — / command the " Flying Fish" — An Eventful Voyage 
— Whaling in Torres Strait — An Experience in the New 
ffehrides. 



During the time I was staying in South Australia I had a fall 
from a horse, and was laid up in the Adelaide hospital for four 
months. I got a friend to write a letter to Mr. Boyd, asking 
him to send me <£25, as my money was all gone, and I was in 
debt a few pounds and I wanted to return to Sydney. Mr. Boyd 
sent me d620, and wrote advising me to return to Sydney at once, 
as my old friend Mr. Smith was very ill. If I wanted to see 
him alive, I was to lose no time in getting back to Sydney. 
After leaving the hospital, I settled up my debts and got a pass- 
age in the " Dorset " brig to Sydney. Oa my arrival, I went on 
shore, and going down George Street I met Mr. Boyd, who was 
much astonished to see me alive. He gave me the sad news 
of my dear friend Mr. Smithes death, which was a great blow 
to me, he having, as it were, been a second father to me from 
ten years of age. Mr. Boyd took me up to the house of my de- 
parted friend, but I did not stay long, as the associations were 
too much for my feelings. I went home with Mr. Boyd, who 
kindly fitted me out with clothes and money, both of which I 
I began to stand very much in need of. I gave him a de- 
tailed account of all that had happened since my leaving 
Sydney. He listened kiudly and patiently to the recital, and 
then said, " Well, you have gone through a great deal of rough 
experience this trip. Your old friend Smith is gone, and the 
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best thing you can do is to come into my employment, and I will 
forward your fortunes." I thanked him for his kindness, and 
gratefully accepted his oflFer. 

At this time, 1845, New Zealand began to attract notice, and 
a number of people left Sydney to settle there. Among them 
was the well known " Johnny " Jones. He succeeded in obtain- 
ing a large area of land from the Maories of Otago, and eventu- 
ally became one of the wealthiest men in the Middle Island. I 
went back to the old business of stock-driving, and was sent up 
country, by Mr. Boyd, to bring down a mob of cattle to be 
shipped to Auckland. I made this trip successfully and returned 
to Sydney with my full complement. I remained in Sydney for 
some time, and one night walking down Pitt Street I fell in 
with a Dutch captain who had treated me badly sometime 
previously when I was in Adelaide. There were a few words 
between us, and he knocked me down with his walking stick, 
and put a large cut in my head. The Dutchman had two friends 
with him, and I got the worst of the quarrel, but I promised to 
have revenge. The next night I came across the Dutchman 
and four of his men. I had four friends with me, and as I 
always like to pay off old debts I commenced a quarrel, and the cap- 
tain and his men got very much hurt. For a time I had to keep 
out of the way for I had given the Dutch captain a good thrash- 
ing. Mr. Boyd at this time, had a whaler, the " Lady Emma," 
Captain Bulger, laying in port ready for sea, and he recommen- 
ded me to go on board and take a trip until the matter blew over, 
for if I was caught I should assuredly get put into prison, as the 
Dutch captain had been badly injured, having some of his ribs 
broken. I took the proffered advice and shipped. Some of my 
readers may say I acted very revengf ully in this case, but I only 
ask them to put themselves in my place. I always disliked debt, 
and if I have an old score to pay, I endeavour to pay it sooner 
or later. At this time I was young, hasty and hot tempered, 
so let this be my excuse. 

I left Sydney in the " Lady Emma," and commenced my new 
career as a whaler. We had hardly cleared the Heads when 
whales were seen spouting ; the boats were lowered, and we suc- 
ceeded in securing one. I thought it about the most exciting 
work I had yet been engaged in. Our cruising ground was on 
the coast of New Zealand, to which we at once proceeded. I 
was placed in the chief mate's boat as bow oarsman, and, as 
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whales were p]entiful, we had plenty of work, and I soon became 
accustomed to it. One day the captain's boat-steerer was ill and 
I took his place. We were out after a " school " of whales, and 
laid the boat on to a big fellow. I put two irons into him, the 
second one making him spout thick blood, showing that he was 
struck in a vital spot. The captain shouted, " Well done ; not 
so bad for a first attempt," and I felt rather elated at my suc- 
cess. We towed our prize alongside, and on being "tried out " 
he yielded 124 barrels of oil. We had good luck so far. We 
were out about six months, when Captain Bulger put into the 
Bay of Islands to water and refit. 

New Zealand at that time was very thinly settled by the 
whites ; there were only a few here and there, principally sailors 
living among the Maoris, who at this date were excellent fellows. 
We got some tons of sweet potatoes and a lot of pigs from the 
whites and the Maoris. After putting them on board, we 
replenished our water casks, and stood out once more for the 
whaling ground. We cruised off Howe's Island, and captured 
whales as fast as we could cut them in. One day all the boats 
were out after a " pod " of forty barrel whales. I was steering 
the captain's boat, and asked him to allow me to try my hand at 
lancing ; he did so, and I was luck enough to kill three good 
whales that day. When we got on board the captain said I was 
plucky enough to make a good whaler, and he would give me his 
boat from that time forward. The boat steerer continued sick, 
so I remained in charge of the boat all the voyage. I grew very 
fond of the pursuit, which so pleased the captain that he told me 
that he would take me as chief mate on the succeeding voyage. 
Another day a very large whale showed up close to the vessel ; 
four boats were lowered. I was head man in my boat, and 
pulled right on the whale, which with one blow of his tail sent 
my boat flpng in the air. The other two boats had got fast to 
the monster, and away they went in tow like steam, and we were 
left struggling for our lives in the water. We all managed to 
get hold of an oar or a piece of the broken boat, the ship being 
about four miles to leeward of us and the other boats away with 
the whale. We had to hang on until the captain lowered a boat 
from the brig. He rescued us in a very exhausted state, but two 
of the poor fellows were missing, having been unable, apparently, 
to keep afloat. The three boats by this time were out of sight 
of the ship, and a gale of wind coming up and night setting in 

E 
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the captain beat the ship to windward all night, burning blue 
lights and sending up sky-rockets. At last he had to heave to 
and close -reef topsails, the sea running very high and no sign of 
the ga'e abating. It continued for three days, during which we 
saw nothing of the missing boats ; and, to my knowledge, 
nothing has been heard of them to this day. Eighteen fine 
fellows must have found a watery grave during that gale. The 
captain thought the whale must have sounded, that is, gone to 
the bottom, and probably the boat's lines got foul, or they did 
not cut in time, and went to the bottom with him. We cruised 
about the spot for three weeks, but never found a vestige of the 
lost ones. We then fell in with another whaling vessel, the 
barque "Swallow," Captain Fowler, of Hobart. Our captain 
boarded her, and Fowler told him that he had seen, two days 
before, an immense flock of seabirds hovering over a particular 
spot, and this was probably caused by a dead whale, in all like- 
lihood the one which had caused our disaster. Captain Bulger 
returned on board, and shaped his course for Sydney, where we 
arrived safely, and discharged 1100 barrels of oil. 

I went to Twofold Bay, from whence Mr. Boyd was shipping 
cargoes of stock to the neighbouring colonies, and I found that 
mj/racas with the Dutchman had blown over, and I was safe 
to roam about. Mr. Boyd asked me how I liked the whaling 
business. I answered, "Very much," and told him that Captain 
Bulger wanted me to go egain with him as chief mate. He said, 
" You had better stop here for the present and superintend the 
shipping of the cattle and sheep," and he would see Captain 
Bulger, and if I was to be chief mate under him I was capable 
of taking charge as whaling captain. I informed him of all that 
had occurred on the voyage, including the loss of the men and 
boats ; and he went on board his yacht and ran up to Sydney, 
and I remained behind in charge. Mr. Boyd at once saw 
Captain Bulger at Sydney, and asked his opinion of my capa- 
bilities. He told him I was a smart man, and an expert, daring 
whaler, and requested that I might be sent again with him as 
chief mate. My employer said if I was as good as represented 
he would send me out as master, and he would put a sailing- 
master in charge of the vessel, He despatched the yacht back 
to Twofold Bay, with a letter telling me to come up at once. I 
obeyed the summons, and went to Sydney and waited on him. 
He asked me if I would go on another whaling voyage. I re- 
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plied I did not care much for it unless I went with Captain 
Bulger. He then said, *' Bulger gives such a good account of 
you that I will entrust you with the charge of a vessel, and will 
send a sailing-master with you to navigate the ship, who will 
take her to whatever whaling grounds you may decide on. Will 
you go ? " I jumped at the chance, and thanked him warmly 
for this fresh proof of his kindness and confidence. He oflfered 
me a ** tenth lay," i.e., a tenth of the entire profits, which, in the 
event of a successful voyage, would be handsome remuneration. 
I soon found myself on board of a six-boat ship. That means I 
could lower six boats and crews at once. I picked my own crew, 
and, with the a.tive assistance of Mr. Boyd, we were soon fitted 
out and ready for sea. My vessel was called the "Flying Fish," 
and the sailing-master was Captain Blake. Captain Bulger was 
getting the " Woodlark," brig, ready for sea at the same time. 
Mr. Boyd and several other shipowners came on board, and a 
tug took us to the Heads, when Mr. Boyd shook hands, and, 
wishing us "Good Luck," left us with his friends. We gave 
them three rousing cheers at parting, and set sail on our voyage. 
I may remark that my crew "generally were as fine a lot pf 
fellows as ever had left Sydney — all picked men ; and when the , 
" Flying Fish " began to show her heels, she proved to our satis- 
faction that she could travel at great speed through the water. 
My chief mate was an experienced whaler, and knew all the 
whaling-grounds like a book. The first day out I called all the 
men aft, and formed them into boats' crews. I picked my crew 
first, the mate second, and so on. I had often mentioned to 
Captain Bulger that I had seen whales frequently about Torres 
Straits on my former trips through them, but could never 
induce him to go for them. I decided to give the place a trial, 
and shaped my course for that dangerous coast. On the second 
day out the " look-out " man in the " crow's nest " fell from it 
on the deck, and was instantly killed. This cast rather a gloom 
over the ship for a while, but it soon wore off. On the fourth 
day, about 400 miles from Sydney, and while in sight of land, 
two large whales rose to leeward of the ship. We immediately 
got our tubs and lines into the boats, and lowered away. It 
was blowing a stiff breeze at the time, and pretty heavy seas 
were running. We pulled for the whales, and they both rose 
together, and were struck at the same time, I securing one and 
the mate the other. It was about the best day's sport I ever 

E 2 
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had, We had a long run before we kflled them. Just as we 
had got them quietened, a steamer passed bound for Sydney. 
She hailed us, and I told them to report the " Flying Fish," 
Captain Barry, four days out, with two large whales. We got 
our prices alongside, and, when " tried out," they yielded 220 
barrels of oil, which was not a bad start. After the decks were 
cleared and the oil stowed, I gave the men a little extra grog, 
which with tobacco goes a long way to encourage men at such 
times. 

We saw no more whales until we got to the entrance of Torres 
Straits, when for six weeks thp fires were never out. The place 
was full of forty-barrel whales. We had excellent luck until a 
gale came on, and the whales took oflF to some other cruising 
ground. 

Seeing that we were not likely to meet with any more whales, 
I gave the sailing master orders to take the ship to Howe's 
Island, to the north of New Zealand. On our way there we 
captured one whale, and on our arrival we fell in with the brig 
" Woodlark," Captain Bulger. He informed me that so far he 
had had no luck, and intended • to go to the Line and cruise for 
a few weeks, in the hope of meeting better fortune. His vessel 
was hardly hull down on the horizon when a large whale rose in 
sight. I had the boats lowered, and two of '^hem got fast. The 
prize came towards the ship, but at about half a mile it sounded, 
taken both boat lines with it. I had my boat lowered, and at a 
short distance from the vessel, we laid on our oars, and waited 
for the whale to rise, which it did shortly afterwards, about 200 
yards oflF. We pulled out to it, and with the aid of the other 
boats killed and brought it alongside, cut it up and " tried " it 
out. We had excellent luck here for about two months, and 
secured a large quantity of oil. 

As we were running rather short of fresh water, we steered 
for the island of Espiritu Santo, one of the New Hebrides group. 
We arrived safely, and I despatched four boats ashore with the 
water casks. Ordered all the men to arm themselves, being 
aware that the natives of these islands were mostly cannibals, 
and not altogether to be trusted. They are of a copper color, 
and both sexes generally very well made and good looking. 
When the men landed, the natives came around them in num- 
bers, offering them fruit and vegetables, for which the islands are 
noted, and made signs for them to come up to their village and 
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eat. The mate who was in charge of the shore party felt rather 
dubious about accepting their invitations, having learned that 
there had lately been a war between these natives and those of 
a neighbouring island called Barrute, and they had taken some 
prisoners, who would doubtless, according to custom be cooked 
and eaten by the victors. However he and twenty-four men, 
comprising the boats crews, decided to test the hospitality of the 
cannibals. On ariiving at the Kuts, one of the natives pulled 
out of the fire a human leg and dtm, and offered these tempting 
morsels to the guests, and close it hand three men's heads were 
seen . hanging by the hair to a cocoanut tree, possibly for a 
second course. The mate, on the exhibition of this ghastly fare, 
decided that it was time to be going, and ordered the men to 
retire quietly and cautioysly to the boats, he bringing up the 
rear. Their hosts evidently did not relish this declining of their 
hospitality, and fired their arrows at the retreating men who 
faced about at this and fired a few shots at their tormentors, 
who made off into the hnsh at the first salute. The men then 
set about getting the w^ter casks afloat, and while thus engaged, 
the natives made a rush upon them in a very strong body, and 
they had to fly to the boats. 

Having heard the firing on board, I had the two other boats 
lowered with men well at-med, and we pulled fur the shore. We 
met the other boats, arid they returned with us, our force being 
now thirty-six men: This evidently overawed the natives, and 
we succeeded in getting our water off all right. A party of us 
ventured a short distance from the beach towards the huts, when 
we were saluted with a shower of arrows from an adjoining 
thicket. Fortunately lio harm was done. We then concluded 
it was time to leave, but before we could put off again two of us 
were wounded, one on the back and myself in the neck. With 
the exception of these casualties, we got safely on board with our 
supply of water. I may remark here that, after such a warm 
reception, I made up my mind not to patronise Espiritu Santo 
again in a hurry, and I never after revisited it. 
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Chaptrb X. 



More WfujJing — A Visit to HonoltUu — 2*he French stottxiwayg — 
A calf at the Bay of Islands— Still the luck holds good — 
Taking a Whale into Sydney — On shore again — I relin- 
quish the command of the Whaler — Mr. Boyd ayain my 
emjAoyer — A trip to Nelson — To Hobart with Cattle — Ka- 
caped convicts — Governor Price and his brutalities — / go to 
Western Australia. 



lieaving the island of Espiritu Santo, we set sail once more for 
a whaling ground, in the neighbourhood of the Equator, and had 
an almost uninterrupted run of luck. One day all the boats were 
down chasing a " pod " of cow whales, when one of them showed 
fight, and turning upon one of the boats, smashed it into atoms. 
The men were all picked up by the ship immediately after. We 
killed five whales on that day but lost one of them. When the 
fish were " cut in " and " tried out," the men came aft and respect- 
fully requested to be taken into some port where fresh meat 
could be procured.. They had now been thirt.een months on 
"salt junk," and were desirous of a change. I thought the 
request only reasonable, and ordered the ship to be taken into 
Honolulu, a French settlement on one of the Sandwich Islands, 
it being then the nearest port in our vicinity. We arrived there 
safely, and found it an excellent anchorage. I laid therj for 
one month to give the crew a chance to recruit, and indeed they 
stood greatly in need of it. In the meantime I got in all my fresh 
supplies, pork, poultry, sweet potatoes, yams, and all kinds of 
fruit, with which providence seemed to have supplied this island 
in great abundance. 

There was a French man-of-war lying in port while I was 
there, and the captain was very kind and friendly, I dined 
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frequently on board with him, and he honoured me several 
times with his company on board the " Flying Fish." Being 
now ready to make a fresh departure, I ordered all the men to 
get on board, and they being decent fellows, as I before re- 
marked, obeyed with alacrity. I was lucky in this matter, as 
it frequently happened that whaling vessels leaving there went 
short handed, the delights of the climate and the sensuous 
attractions of the place being generally too much for poor 
Jack. As I was leaving, the -French captain came on board in 
search of four men missing from his vessel. I said it was 
unlikely they would be on board mine, as my s^iilors and his 
while on shore were continually brawling and fighting. How- 
ever, he searched the vessel from stem to stem, and foufid w> 
trace of them, and he had to return to his vessel not altogether 
satisfied. I told him, when leaving, if the men turned up at 
any future time I would look after them and hand them over 
to the 1< reach Consul in the first port I came to where there was 
one resident. Two days afterward, at sea, the mate reported 
finding four stowaways in the hold, and the runaways were 
brought on deck, 'i hey could all speak .English slightly, and 
begged of me not to deliver them up to any French ship or 
Consul, and they would do anything in the world for me. I 
pitied the poor devils, and told them to go forward and the mate 
would find them something to do. They became very useful 
during the remainder of the voyage, and worked well. They 
. were excellent sailors, and were mostly employed as ship- keepers, 
while the crew were out in the boat. 

Four days after leaving Honolulu a French brig passed us. I 
hove to, and signalled her to lower a boat, but she passed and; 
took no notice, so I lost the chance of returning my unbidden 
guests to their own vessel. I presently fell in with plenty of 
whales, and for three months the fires were hardly ever extin- 
guished, and I had got on board about 2000 barrels of oil. The 
men now become rather restive, and wanted another run ashore, 
and I ordered the ship to be taken to the Bay of Islands, 
New Zealand. There was a good deal of discontent displayed 
when the men learnt their destination. They wanted to go 
somewhere where they could " see life," so I told thorn we should 
cruise for a month off the Tliree Kings, and at the expiry of 
that time I would run the ship into Hobart, in Tasmania, and 
give them a spell. This pleased them all, and put a stop to their 
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murmurings, which were really not without some show pf reason, 
cooped up for eighteen months in a whaling vessel is no joke, and 
may be supposed to be rather trying to constitutions and tem- 
pers more patient than those of whalers generally. 

On the first evening oflF the Three Kings', I saw a 'fire about 
six miles to leeward, and concluded it was a whaler "trying 
out." I found my surmise correct when I run the ship down to- 
wards it in the morning, and was surprised and pleased to find it 
was my old friend Captain Bulger, in the " Woodlark." His 
boats were down after a " lone " whale. I lowered four of my 
boats, and ran the ship about two miles further leewards, in the 
direction of where the whale was sounding. It came up very 
dose to the ship, and was a monster in size. I immediately 
lowered my boat, put up a sail, and run right on to ojar prey, 
and put two irons into it. I went forwaixi and succeeded in 
getting a lance in also, and killed it,, but in doing so was knocked 
out of the boat, and was picked up by one of the " Woodlark^s" 
boats. We got the fish alongside that night, and Bulger and his 
chief mate came on board. There being little or no wind both 
vessels W(a:e hove to, and we made a merry night of it, for " Auld 
LiBUig Syne." Captain Bulger was short handed, so I profiered 
him the four French stowaways. He was very glad to get them, 
and took them off with him when he loft.' I gave thein each 
ten- pounds of tobacco, and a new rig-out from the slop chests, 
and they departed quite satisfied. In the morning we were busy 
"cmtting-in" our prize of the previous night, when the look-out 
man cried out from the ** crow's nest "-^" There she blows," 
meaning that the whales were in sight. I asked, ** Where away." 
H6 replied, "About four miles dead to windward." The boats 
were immediately in the water, and for four weeks we were kept 
very busy *' trying-out " at the Three Kings. 

The vessel was now very deep in the water and began to leak. 
I wished to remain out four months longer, but the men became, 
dissatisfied with having to pump in addition to their other work. 
I had now been cruising for one year and nine months, and had 
on board 2600 barrels of oil, so I thought it perhaps would be 
discreet to humour the men and take the ship into port, so I 
called them aft and told them we should steer for Sydney in 
place of going to Hobart-town as promised before, whereat they 
gave me three cheers, and vowed they would all be glad to go 
another trip with Captain Barry. We shaped our course for 
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Sydney, and shortly after sighted the Heads, but during our 
passage home we had to keep the pumps going twelve out of the 
twenty -four hours. Just as we neared the Heads a large whale 
" breached " about a mile from the ship. Being so close to port 
I felt ver}'^ eager to capture this stranger. I went after him 
personally, and succeeded in striking him, but, unfortunately, 
got entangled in the line attached to the harpoons, and was 
dragged out of tiie boat and under water after the whale from 
ten to fifteen fathoms ; but I luckily got free' and rose to the 
surface, and was picked up by one of the boats and taken on 
board, and soon got allright again. I can assure my readerd 
I would not care to repeat the dive. The mate got fast to the 
whale, and it was brought alongside. The men- then asked me 
to tow it into the harbour, and give the Sydney folks a surprise. 
I was afraid if I did the men would probably leave as soon as 
we anchored, and I should loose the 3poil, so I hesitated ; but 
the mate said, "Do it, captain; if the fellows do give us the 
slip I can find plenty of idle whalers ashore' who will " cut ill " 
and "try it" out. I took his advice, and away we went up 
Sydney harbour with our prize in our wake. We turned it into 
oil at a place called Spring Cove, about six miles from town, and 
during the operation crowds came down constantly to view the 
" Leviathan of the deep," which was, without doubt, the first 
whale which had ever been seen in the harbour at that date. It 
was rather singular also that this, the last fish caught, and 
under such peculiar circumstances, should also prove the largest 
and most profitable oiie during the voyage. It turned out 138 
barrels of oil; eight barrels went to the ton, which was at this 
time <£104. I landed 2760 barrels from the ship, and it was 
remarked that for the time — one year and ten months — ^th^ 
voyage had been the most profitable ever made by any whale 
ship out of Sydney up to that date. 

I and crew got great credit for our successful trip, and Mr. 
Boyd, our owner, made me a very substantial present in addition 
to my pay, and the men being paid off requested to be sent 
another voyage with me as soon as the ship was ready. After 
being discharged the vessel was put under repair, and I stopped 
at Mr. Boyd's house for a fortnight, and then made up my 
mind to give up whaling, for a time at least. I must confess I 
was rather fickle-minded in those days, and am afraid the 
infirmity sticks to me in my old age. I told Mr; Boyd my 
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resolution, and mentioned that as I had now been fifteen years 
a rover (it was now in the year 1847) I should like to revisit 
the land of my birth. He tried his utmost to persuade me to 
go on another trip and give up all thoughts of going to 
England, but I was firm, and stuck to my resolution this time. 
I told him he had a fit representative, and possibly a better 
man than myself, in my chief mate, Baird. He could not find 
a better man or a pluckier whaler, and he really deserved to 
have charge of the ship. Mr. Boyd said, ** Well, if you have 
really made up your mind to remain on shore, I will give him 
the vessel on your recommendation "; and he did so at once, and 
Baird was proportionately overjoyed and grateful to me for using 
my influence. The sailing-master and he were on excellent 
terms, so it was agreed that he should be re-engaged to navigate 
the ship, and thin matter was settled to our mutual satisfaction. 

For a week or two, while the " Flying Fish " was being got 
got ready, Baird and I roamed about and " saw life " as it was 
in Sydney in those days, and I cannot say it was much to boast 
of. At last my old craft was ready for sea again. Baird g >t 
his crew on board, up anchor, and got under way, feeling very 
proud of being in command. Mr. Boyd and several other gentle- 
men and myself accompanied him down the harbour. We left 
him at the Heads and returned in the tug-boat, the crew giving 
us the customary thi'ee cheers, and away they bowled, with a 
fair wind, for the wide Pacific, for a two years' cruise, for which 
she was well furnished in every way. It seemed to me very like 
parting with a a old friend when I saw tha last glimpse of the 
** Flying Fish." 

After returning, I roamed about Sydney for a few weeks, and 
felt like a fish out of water, although the place was at the time 
quite lively, and business places were increasing very rapidly. I 
was continually pondering over the notion of going home to the 
Old Country. Mr. Boyd, whenever I met him, tried to dis- 
suade me from the step, and proffered me employment again and 
again. At last I decided to defer my visit, and accepted his 
offer. He was a very large exporter of stock to all the neigh- 
bouring colonies, and he gave me charge of the shipping of all 
his cargoes ; and I also looked after the men employed at an 
establishment he had where sheep were boiled down and the 
tallow packed for exportation. At this time, in 1847, he was 
sending great numbers of cattle and sheep to New Zealand, 
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which was now being settled by emigrants from Great Britain 
and by people from Australia, who took up large areas of land, 
and the cattle and sheep were required to stock their stations^ 
and a considerable trade sprung up between Sydney and the 
various ports of those islands. 

I may here remark that I take to myself the credit of having 
despatched the first stock for the New Zealand settlers at this 
date. Of course, I must except the pigs landed by Captain 
Cook and others thirty or forty years previously. It has often 
struck me that their addition to the cuisine of the Maoris was 
the first step towards the abolition of the cannibal feasts of the 
islanders. Cannibalism gradually declined, and has been for 
years a tradition of the past savageiy of these warlike and 
untameable natives. A barque being despatched to Hobart- 
town with a special cargo of sheep, I had to accompany them. 
We arrived safely, and landed our cargo. One day, when on 
shore, I saw two men running from the wharf. The case looked 
suspicious, and I watched them, and presently one of them fell, 
and there was a report of a pistol. The man writhed in agony, 
for it appeared he had firearms concealed under his coat, and 
when he fell one of them exploded and shot him through the 
thigh. They were convicts, under sentence of banishment to 
Norfolk Is'and, a branch penal settlement for Tasmanian 
convicts. They had escaped from the penitentiary and got 
aboard a vessel lying in the harbour. The steward happened to 
notice them, and told the captain, who was going to signal for 
the police, when the escapees knocked him and the steward 
down, and secured them, the rest of the crew being on shore at 
the time. Taking a boat the convicts pulled for the wharf, and 
were making oflF when the accident I mentioned above occurred. 
They were taken into custody and speedily locked up, and, I 
suppose, eventually reached their original destination. Norfolk 
Island in those days was a complete terror to convicts, and only 
incorrigible felons were sent there. I have heard them say they 
would prefer death to being deported to that " hell upon earth "; 
and it is a fact that men have been known to draw lots to see 
which one would kill the other, and so get hanged and escape 
the terrors of a residence there. 

Mr. John Price was, I believe, Governor of Norfolk Island 
and Superintendent of prisoners. If we are to believe the tales 
told about him he must have been perfectly fiendish in his 
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cruelty towaixis the men under his charge, but we must recollect 
that lie, doubtless, had the very scum and dregs of the criminal 
population to deal with, who, possibly, richly deserved all the 
puiiishment he inflicted, and to this there was no limit, for his 
power was absolute. I have heard that he would order a 
prisoner into solitary confinement on eight ounces of bread and 
half a pint of water per day, and when the man was properly 
ravenous, he would visit him in his cell and ask him how he 
fared) would he like a little roast goose, or some roast beef, <kc., 
and so irritate the victim. Then, probably, the " worm would 
turn," and attempt his life. He would, of course, be foiled in 
this, and his punishment would be increased. There is little 
doubt that instances of great tyranny occasionally came to Hght, 
and the " system" eventually culminated many years after, and in 
another colony, in the assassination of Mr. Price while fulfilling 
the duties of a similar office. I may hereafter in these pages 
have to refer to the career of this person, but for the present 
leave the subject. 

The^ captain a few days after informed me that the vessel was 
ready 'for depaiture, and going on board w6 sailed for Twofold 
Bfiy, tvhere we took on board a freight of cattle for Nelson, New 
Zealand. We made a rapid passage, discharged our cargo, and 
after lying in port four days left for Sydney, and arrived safely. 
I found on arrival that Mr. Boyd had chartered my old ship, the 
oiie I went to India in, the "Lord Lynedoch," to convey cattle 
to Swfitn, River, Western Australia. The cattle were specially 
ordered, and when landed had to be driven up country to the 
station, for which they were intended, a distance of about 200 
miles, and for this purpose twelve horses were placed on board. 
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In Weatern Australia — / vficet my Jate at last — Courtship and 
Marriage — / wed a fortune — Bad luck — Tlie fortune fades 
away — Death of an old friend — Sundry diaajypointments — 
My wife arid I leave for Sydney — Extravagance — Debt — 
Disaster — My urife dies — Mr, Boyd a>gain my friend — / 
catch the (fold fever —Off to Ccdifomia — Sydney rowdies — 
Trouble on board — A second vist to Honolulu. 



We had a good passage, and after discharging his cargo the 
captain proceeded on to India with the ship. I had eight 
stockmen with me to drive the mob, and we camped about four 
miles from a small village called Freemantle. I took one of the 
men and rode to another small town called Perth. At this day 
it is a considerable place, and the capital of Western Australia 
It is twelve miles up the river running through a large plain, 
bounded by hills, and the water was there dotted with large flocks 
of black swans, the rara avis of old naturalists. My journey was to 
see the owner of the station for which the cattle were intended. I 
found the overseer, a Mr. Black, who sent two men to assist, and 
we went down and started the mob on the road to Perth, to 
which place I returned with Mr. Black. He invited me to go 
with him and visit some acquaintance of his in the town. I 
said I would, but did not care to remain long, as I would have 
to look out for a camping ground for the cattle. He said, 
" Never mind, they cannot come to any harm, there is good grass 
anywhere ;" and this was really the case. I have hardly ever 
seen such magnificent feed as the country of Western Australia 
presented in those days. I accompanied my friend to a very 
nice-looking. house in a quiet part of the town. We were shown 
into the parlour, where two ladies were serted. One of them 
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arose, and came over and gazed very earnestly in my face. Mr. 
Black at once introduced me, when the lady instantly threw her 
arms around my neck and, yes, actually kissed me. Her friend 
and Mr. Black looked very much shocked and astonished, and, to 
tell the truth, being somewhat bashful myself, I felt the situation 
was rather peculiar ; but presently she recovered herself, and said, 
** Do you not know me ? My name is Brown," and then I 
recollected her perfectly. She was the captain's wife who was 
cast away with Winton and myself when the schooner wa,s 
wrecked on the voyage from Port Essington to Sydney, as related 
before. I was very glad to see her, but her delight at meeting 
me was something wonderful. She told the story of the wreck, 
and of our residence on the beach ; about the shell-fish, and the 
sealskin I procured to clothe her, and all the hardships we had 
endured ; and praised and thanked me so much that I hardly 
knew what to say to stop the flow of her recital. I took the first 
opportunity I got of hinting at our departure, and succeeded at 
last, after having promised to repeat my visit on my return 
down country, in getting away, receiving from Mrs. Brown 
another grateful salute on leaving. Black and I, who by this 
time had become very friendly, rode down to the cattle camp 
and found the cattle un watched ; the men had gone into Perth ^ 
and were drinking in a public-house. It being late, we watched 
the cattle all night, and the men putting in an appearance in 
the morning, off we started, Blake accompanying us with four 
of his station hands. At this time there were only three stock 
stations at Swan River, and the one we were bound for 
belonged to a gentleman in Sydney, named Mr. Robert Towns. 
The country we passed through was very rough, and infested 
with black-fellows, who were not to be trusted, but seeing such 
a number of men with us they did not trouble us much. We 
arrived safely at the station in nine days. It was beautifully 
situated and well grassed, and, in addition to cattle, carried a 
large number of sheep. A.fter delivering the mob and settling 
matters, Mr. Black engaged the eight men I had brought with 
me. The wages being higher than at Sydney, they were content 
to stop. 

I remained a few days and got company back. I arrived 
safely at Perth, and lost no time in fulfilling my promise of 
seeing Mrs. Brown at Captain Frenches. I forgot to mention 
the name of her lady friend who was with her when I called the 
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first time. She was the daughter of the above captain, an old 
whaler, who had left the sea and taken to sheep-farming at Swan 
River. Miss French was very good-looking, and had a very 
pleasant manner, which quite took my fancy, and, to tell the 
truth, I was conscious of a new feeling in ray breast, which I 
have since thought must have been " Love at first sight." 
Heigho ! My life has been since then a chequered and stormy 
one, but a thrill of pleasure still passes through me at the 
remembrance of that time. The old captain and I became fast 
friends. I gave him my history, and he was greatly interested 
in the recital of my adventures. I found he was acquainted 
with most of my friends, and knew personally all the ship- 
owners and whaling captains in Sydney. Nothing seemed to 
please him better than to spin yams of the bye-gone time when 
he had been a whale-fisher himself. Miss French soon became 
quite like an old friend. I frequently rode out with her and 
Mrs. Brown, and an intimacy daily ripened into a deeper feeling 
on my part. Her father used frequently to rally me on the sub- 
ject, saying I was likely to oust Black, who I now found out was 
a suitor for her hand. Captain French asked me if I would go 
with him and see his station, which he was about to visit. I 
said I thought it was about time I was thinking of returning to 
Sydney, but he would not heai of it, and, to tell the truth, I 
wanted little persuasion to stop. Well, we started on our 
journey to his property, which lay 100 miles north of Swan 
River. We travelled mostly by the coast, and had a pleasant 
journey. The station was well situated, and carried a large 
number of stock. We remained ten days, and visited every 
part of ths run, and returned by sea in a small cutter of four- 
teen tons burden. 

As we went up to the captain's house we met Mr. Black 
leaving. I fancied he looked rather grumpy, and Captain French 
did not improve his looks by saying jocularly, " Hullo, Black, 
you must look out, or you will have Barry running off with my 
daughter." He muttered something I did not catch, and de- 
parted rather hastily, although pressed very hospitably to return 
to the house with us. Miss French received us at the door, and 
gave us a joyful welcome home. Her father passed into the 
house, and she detained me chatting about our journey, &c. 
Shortly after. Black unexpectedly returned, and, seeing us in 
conversation, went inside. Miss French seemed to me to wish 
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to avoid him, and presently remarked, "I wish he bad stopped 
away." I asked, "Who?" "Mr. Black," she replied. "Why," 
said I, " I understood you and he were shortly to be married ; 
at least I got that impression from Mrs. Brown, your friend. 
You are treating the poor fellow rather coolly, if such is the 
case." At the same time my heart was beating like a steam- 
hammer at the thought that I might have a chance ef winning 
her. She said, rather spitefully, " If Mrs. Brown led you to 
believ3 that such an occurrence was likely to take place, she did 
so with an interested motive, and that is, to clear the way 
for a marriage with you. She is very artful ; but, if I may 
express an opinion, I think she is decidedly too old for a young 
man like you." " By Jove," thought I, " this is plain speaking 
with a vengeance"; and, having got my cue, I determined 
to enter the lists against the formidable Black. We broke 
up our conversation and went inside. Her father was rather 
jocose, and uttered some rather sly inuendoes as to what 
had kept us so long outside ; and on looking at my rival I saw 
he looked " Black " indeed, — in fact, for the rest of the evening 
he became quite sulky. When supper was removed he wanted 
me to accompany him to Perth, where he lodged ; but Miss 
French interposed, and said authoritatively that Mr. Barry 
could not be spared that night, but to-morrow he could ride with 
her to Perth, as she had business there, and Mr. Black could then 
see him. He took this unkind shot, and left without bidding Miss 
French or myself good-night. I took no notice of the omission^ 
but she did, and a conversation ensued on his merits, which 
must have caused his ears to burn on his lonelj'' ride home. I 
kept my ears well open, and heard her say to her father, " He 
has asked me several times to marry him, but I do not like 
him, and will not have him." This appeared to me decisive, and 
my hopes were raised to a great heig'^t. I retired to bed to 
dream of a happy future, in which Miss French was the promi- 
nent feature, and determined to push on the siege Adgorously. 
especially as I imagined I detected some little reciprocity 
of feeling ; and that 1 was not wrong in this conjecture the 
sequel will show. 

The next morning she asked me to drive her out, and 
I was only too happy to get the opportunity. We had not 
gone far when I noticed a peculiar change come over 
her. She became quite condential and tender in her con- 
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versatioii. I had ' hitherto not been much in female society, 
and was as bashful and awkward as a school boy in 
all matters connected with the tender passion ; but she 
came boldly to the point, and saved me a world of trouble. 
Some may think my companion showed a slight want of delicacy, 
but they must bear in mind that the colony was young, and society 
was not regularly defined in its habits. She had no mother to 
guide her ; and last of all, eligible young men were probably 
scarce ; so let my readers place the most charitable construction 
on her conduct they are able. Miss French suddenly turned, 
and looking straight iato my e)'es, said, " Mr. Barry, I am going 
to get married." " Hallo ! " thought I, " My hopes are blighted, 
it is all up with my castle building ; " but I managed to stam- 
mer out an inquiry as to when the auspicious event was to come 
off. She replied, "You know that best." I confess I was, meta- 
phorically speaking, " Knocked into a cocked hat," and scarcely 
knew how to act in the emergency. However, I collected my 
senses, and said, " I thought there was to be a match between 
you and Mr. Black." She replied indignantly that it was untrue. 
She would never have him. Then said I, " Will you have me ? " 
She replied without hesitation ; " Yes, and you can name the 
day." So here was my wooing abruptly brought to a conclusion, 
much to my delight, and I may say astonishment at the fact of 
being able to win a wife so easily, and to get the weather gauge 
of such a superior fellow as I imagined my rival to be. The 
next hour was spent in delightful conversation about our future, 
and it being time to return, I asked her to mention the matter 
to her father. I was even so cowardly as to ask this. She said 
if he did not consent to our marriage she would wed in spite of 
him, and go with me to Sydney. 

Two days later. Captain French, who by this time had grown 
apparently as fond of me as if I had been his son, said, "Barry, 
tell me the truth. Have you felt any affection for my daughter, 
for the devil's in the girl ; I believe she is going mad about you ? " 
I confessed at once, as well as I was able, that I was entirely 
bound up in her, and would feel proud and happy to make her 
my wife if he would consent. I had loved her from the first day 
I saw her, but nob liking to take advantage of his hospitality 
and confidence I had refrained from mentioning it. The old 
fellow appeared overjoyed, and calling his daughter in joined 
our hands, and gave his hearty consent to our speedy union. 

F 
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The day was fixed, and we were looking forward to the 
happy time, when my joy received a severe check. Miss 
French was a daring horse-woman, as, indeed, the colonial girls 
are generally. Four days before the date fixed for the wedding, 
we were out riding, and started a kangaroo. We both went off 
at a racing pace after it, and came to a fence. Without hesita- 
tion, my intended took the leap, but the horse she was on un- 
fortunately struck the rail and came down a cropper, falling on his 
rider, who lay as if dead. I immediately dismounted and raised 
her up, and with the help of some farm people, near at hand, 
carried her home and sent for the doctor, who found that her leg 
and four of her ribs were fractured, and her body badly bruised. 
My poor girl lay for nine months before she became convalescent. 
During that time T never left her, except to attend occasionally 
to the captain's business. We had fitted out some whalers, that 
is, boats' crews, with boats and all the necessary implements for 
catching black whales, which then abounded on the coast, from 
Swan River to King George's Sound, and a very profitable game 
it was at that time. I was constantly getting letters from Mr. 
Boyd from Sydney, requesting me to return, and wondering 
what had detained me. I replied, and informed him what had 
happened, and told him how I was situated with Miss French. 
The weary days passed, and she began to mend slowly. I fre- 
quently drove her out, which seemed to do her good, but she 
always complained of a pain in her chest. At this time her poor 
old father took bad and was laid up, and my hands were full. I 
at last thought of Mrs. Brown, who was living at Perth at this 
time, and immediately went for her. She came gladly and 
nursed the captain, and took a good deal of trouble and anxiety off 
my mind. Both our patients were much better, so I thought I 
could venture to leave for a time. The shearing season was on 
at the station, and the captain wished me to go down and super- 
intend the operations, sd I departed, and arrived all safe 
and got the work in hand in a few days. I had been there a 
week, when one day I saw a lady coming towards the station, 
accompanied by two men. When she was near enough, I found 
it to be my fiancee, who had brought a young man down to take 
my place, and told me that her father wanted me at home. To 
hear was to obey, and I soon delegated the work to ray successor, 
and prepared to accompany my love to the schooner in which 
she had arrived. We had a quick run up to S wan River, and 
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I was delighted with the improvement in my intended wife. 
She was nearly hale and well again. The first man we met on 
landing was my future father-in-law, who looked astonished at 
seeing me. My partner said to him, " I told you I would soon 
have him home again." I said, " Did you not send for me, cap- 
tain ? " And he replied, " No, it is all this madcap's doings, the 
sooner she is off my hands the better ; she is getting too much for 
me ; it is rank mutiny." We all walked home together, and in 
the afternoon the old man asked me to go with him and look at 
some horses he was about to buy. On the way to the stable he 
turned to me and said, " Barry, the sooner this wedding is off the 
better, and I shall get peace, Hannah (his daughter) will drive 
me mad before long ; she wants a firm hand to manage her." I 
said, " I will try and be that one at the earliest possible date." 
Hannah and I rode out that evening into the country a few 
miles, and I had hard work to restrain her from leaping the 
fences with her horse. She certainly has plenty of mettle I 
thought ; that last spill has not yet tamed her. We fell into 
a quiet conversation at last, and I broke the ground about our 
speedy marriage, and we decided at last to leave the date to her 
father. We returned home and laid the case before him. He 
named that day week, and on that auspicious day Hannah 
French and I were made one, and the next few weeks passed like 
a dream. 

We were certainly very happy. Would that it could have 
lasted ! Well, here I was at last, married, and apparently 
anchored for life. My wife did not come to me empty-handed ; 
her father behaved very liberally, and gave her £1000 and 
20,000 sheep. He also gave me permission to run them on the 
station, and, crowning his generosity, he appointed me manager 
at .£400 per annum. So, taking all matters into consideration^ 
I felt as if I had drawn a prize in life's lottery, and was very 
grateful for my good fortune. I took up my new position as 
soon as possible, and my wife followed me in a few weeks. 
The blacks in that part of the country were considered dangerous 
neighbours, and had in fact hitherto given a good deal of 
trouble ; but I succeeded in making friends of the tribe in our 
immediate locality, and we got along pretty well. They certainly 
occasionally stole a few sheep, but I generu,lly shut my eyes to 
their offences when not too glaring, and maintained peace and 
quietness by this means. The property was well watered and 
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pleasantly situated, which rendered it a very comfortable resi- 
dence. 

I had been up about six months when one day my wife 
received letters from the settlement, and coming to m3, said she 
wanted to go to Swan River, Her father was ill, and her uncle 
had arrived from Port Phillip. She had heard her father say 
that long ago he had borrowed a large sum of money from her 
uncle. From the tenor of the letter she imagined that there 
was something wrong. She was all anxiety to be off, so T de- 
cided to take her up to town. We made the passjige in a small 
coaster, and on arrival found the old man very ill, and the 
doctor attending him told us he had very little hope of his 
holding out many weeks. His brother was in the room, and I 
was introduced to him. We remained in attendance on the old 
gentleman for about two months, and he still lingered. He 
had been a very strong, heart)'^ man all his life, and fought a 
hard battle with the King of Terrors. I left the house one 
day to go down to the bay to a schooner going northward coast- 
wise, as I wished to send up some things to the station, when a 
man on horseback galloped after me and told me I was tc 
return at once, as the captain was in a fit. I took the horse 
and hurried back, but was too late to see my dear old friend 
again in life. He expired a few minutes before I reached 
the house. My wife was very nearly districted, and I had thp 
utmost difficulty in getting her calmed down and to cease hei 
vain regrets. 

A few days after, the captain was consigned to his last resting- 
place. We stopped at the old home, and endeavoured to get the 
affairs of the deceased wound up. My wife being a better scholar, 
and naturally knowing more of her father's business than I, busied 
herself in this matter, but found, to her dismay, that everything- 
appeared to be in the utmost confusion and disorder. Her uncle 
and herself had many consultations on the subject, and I found at 
last that they could not agree, and matters grew very unpleasant. 
At last one day h^ told her flatly that he claimed the entire pro- 
perty in liquidation of a debt of £12,000, which, he alleged, had 
been owing to him for years by his late brother. My wife fired 
up at this, and was very indignant, telling her uncle her mind 
very plainly. He took matters very quietly, and told her to 
moderate her language, for although she was his niece and 
entitled to his affection and consideration, he would not put up 
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with such language, and she would find it more to her advantage 
to listen to reason, and let things take their prjper course. I 
thought it then time to interfere, and walking in from the next 
room, from which I heard all the conversation, I asked what was 
wrong. My wife immediately said that her uncle laid claim to 
all her father's property, and that he was not entitled to one 
shilling, or had anything to do with the estate. I turned to her 
uncle and stated what Captain French had bestowed on us when 
we were married. He replied that, if his brother did so, he was 
bestowing what was not his to give away. I said, appealing to 
feelings, " Mr. French, Hannah is your niece, the daughter of 
your dead biother ; I trust you Are about to do nothing wrong 
and will see that she obtains justice in the administration of her 
poor father's estate." My wife had left the room while we were 
speaking, and he replied that he had a large family of his own 
to provide for, and that it behoved him to see that justice was 
done to himself and them before considering the position of 
others ; but he fully intended doing something beneHcial for my 
wife if she would only keep quiet and not impute dishonest or 
avaricious motives to him, as she had been doing for some time 
past. I pledged myself for her better behaviour, and he informed 
me that 1 could continue in my position on the station, but I 
must leave the house and take my wife away to live with me. 
Shortly after this he left, and I accompanied him into town. 
On the road he gave me an insight into his late brother's affairs, 
and I found out that the story of the debt of £12,000 was correct. 
I was somewhat surprised, and began to think, selfishly enough, 
that the dowry of £1000 and the 20,000 sheep were slipping 
from my grasp. French was apparently very strict in money 
matters, and had managed to accumulate a good stock of it. It 
would seem that he had come out veiy early to the colonies, at 
the expense of a paternal Government. On becoming a free 
man, being a shrewd, far seeing fellow, he took up land at Port 
Phillip, and was now tlie owner of two large stations in that part 
of the colony, which was then a dependency of New South 
Wales. He had originally taken up the station at Swan River 
for his brother, and stocked it and assisted him with cash ; hence 
the debt, which I saw no use in disputing, but I did feel rather 
disappointed that my old friend, now dead, had not confided 
in me more fully. It would have saved a deal of unpleasant- 
ness. When we returned from Fremantle, my wife became 
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very abusive to her uncle, and ordered him to leave the house. 
He was naturally very indignant, and I had considerable diffi- 
culty in persuading him to remain, and pass over the insult. 
He told me he would give me JBIOOO and the situation of 
manager of the station if I would take my wife there to live, but 
this she flatly refused to do, and then for the first time in our 
wedded life we had a disagreement. I asked her to go for a trip 
to Sydney, as her health was not at the time very good. She 
still suffered from the effects of the fall from her horse. She 
would not go. She said, **Get what money you can, and we 
will leave Swan River for ever." I again saw her uncle, and on 
telling him our conversation, he said he was satisfied with hei 
decision, and taking me to the bank he procured two drafts for 
.£800 each, and gave them to me, telling me to give one to my 
wife and the other would make up any fancied loss I had sus- 
tained, and the .£1600 would be a good start in life for us, as 
things were then in the colonies. I thought so too, and, thank- 
ing him, we parted, apparently without much regret on either 
side. We did not remain very long in Swan River after this. 
There was a schooner trading to Sydney, and I took our passages 
in her, and arrived once more in iny old quarters. We lodged 
at an hotel for the first two months, and T then took a private 
house and furnished it. We had servants, and as my wife was 
rather fond of pleasure, and I did not like to deny her any- 
thing, I soon found out that we were rather exceeding our means. 
I saw the necessity for retrenchment, or at least of getting some 
employment to keep matters going. One day I met Mr. Boyd, 
my old employer, who was glad to see me again. We had a 
long conversation together. I gave him my history since we last 
met, and told him how I was now situated. He gave me some 
good counsel, and reminded me that my money would not last for 
ever, and advised me to strike into some path of industry, and 
concluded by asking me if I would like to go on another whaling 
voyage. I declined this offer, and said I was thinking of buying 
a half share in a brig trading to Adelaide. He said he knew 
the brig, and recommended me to have nothing to do with her, 
as she was an old craft and in constant need of repairs. He 
then offered me charge of one of his stations, and, thanking him 
I said I would let him know in a few days what I would do. 

When I went home I told my wife of Mr. Boyd's kind 
advances, and suggested that we should go up country, but she 
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refused to entertain the idea. She liked town very well and 
would not bury herself in the country ; so I was placed on the 
horns of a dilemma. My purse was getting rapidly exhausted, 
and still my wife eagerly followed up the pursuit of pleasure. I 
knew it must end some day in collapse, and yet I was too fond 
of her to be harsh and tell her the stern truth ; so I let her 
have her way, and it was not long before a sharp warning was 
furnished. 

I awoke one night and found the house full of smoke. I was 
sleeping upstairs, and had only time to carry my wife out of 
danger when the flames burst out in every direction, and the 
place was completely consumed, along with four other houses 
adjoining. We found the remains of the servant in the ruins, 
charred to a ciuder ; and we supposed that the fire had probably 
occurred through her instrumentality. Female servants in those 
days wer3 all convicts, and the majority of them had an 
inveterate habit of smoking tobacco in bed, which no amount 
of correction or punishment could overcome. Poor thing ; if 
she was guilty of this filthy habit, she had paid dearly for it 
at last ! We had not a vestige of clothing or furniture saved 
from the fire, and had to take furnished lodgings. I still had 
a few hundred pounds in the bank, and leaving my wife with a 
servant to attend upon her, I book a voyage to Port Phillip to 
look at a place I thought of settling on ; but I could not arrange 
with the owners as to terms, and had to return to Sydney. 
When I arrived at home at night, my wife was at the theatre, 
and the servant was out ; and I learned now, to my extreme 
sorrow, that my wife was becoming dissipated, and was in fact 
going, the pace rather fast. In spite of my remonstrances, this 
state of things continued until poverty showed its ugly face 
rather plainly, and I had to sell what few things I had to pay her 
debts. She became a mother at this date, and being weakened 
by her excesses and trouble and anxiety, she was unable to 
rally, and breathed her last in my arms shortly after giving 
birth to a daughter. Notwithstanding all her failings I had 
loved her dearly, and bitterly regretted her untimely death. I 
felt that I was in some measure to blame, as I was hardly fitted 
by education or position to possess a wife brought up as she 
was. After she was consigned to her grave, I looked about for 
some one to take charge of my infant child. I found a kindly 
nurse, who willingly adopted her. I obtained some money from 
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Mr. Boyd, and gave her £50 to provide for necessary outfit, <fec., 
until I should get into some steady employment, and pull myself 
together once more. I went to see Mr. Boyd about employ- 
ment, and on going to his office I met my old friend Baird, who 
had been mate with me in the "Flying Fish," and he asked me 
to accompany him to his house, which I did. He was very glad 
to see me, for old acquaintance sake, and persuaded me to take 
up my residence with him ; and in my then circumstances this 
was a great kindness. 

We were walkmg down George Street one day and noticed a 
placard posted on the old barrack wall, " Gold, Gold, California," 
and then followed an iwlvertisement that a vessel was to leave 
at a certain date for the new Eldorado. The announceuient 
gave me a new idea. I would get there by hook or by crook, 
and said so to Baird. He commended the resolution, and told 
me he would let me have JBIOO to give me a fit out for the ven- 
ture. At this time, 1849, great excitement prevailed about the 
Californian gold discoveries, and every one wanted to be off. I 
should have had some difficulty in securing a passage, but the 
captain of the barque was an old acquaintance and favoured me , 
and so I got a berth in the " Eleanor Lancaster," the first vessel 
which left Sydney for California. She was terribly overcrowded. 
The present laws relating to passenger ships were not then in force 
I suppose, and men were taken like sheep, as many as the vessel 
could stow away. There were 560 passengers on board, and my 
readers can imagine that, coming from a penal settlement like 
Sydney, there was a tolerable admixture of doubtful characters 
in the crowd. These soon showed their true colours, and scarcelv 
a day passed without a row or a stand-up fight. The P. R. 
seemed to be well represented in our ship, and the captain was 
powerless to preserve order, and generally let the rowdies fight it 
out. 'len days out, some of them came aft and made a lot of 
frivolous complaints about the provisions, and abused the captain 
roundly, saying they would have better food if it was to be found 
in the ship. The captain was rather alarmed at this behaviour, 
and spoke of arming the cabin passengers and some respectable 
fellows in the steerage. I dissuaded him from this measure, but 
cautioned him to keep a sharp look-out as quietly as possible. 
Ten or twelve of the most mutinous I had known years before 
as "ticket-of -leave men," and was well aware of their being very 
dangerous characters. They took but small account of human 
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life if once they were roused. I also cautioned the captain as to 
several of those in the cabin who were rather more respectable, 
but were still rogues, and who would require a good deal of 
watching, and the sequel will prove that I was correct. 

Things were not altogether so pleasant in the cabin as one 
might have expected. The tables not being sufficient for all the 
■company at one time, one half dined before the other, and this 
continually induced jealousy and provoked rather severe bicker- 
ings at times. One day the steward was bringing some fowls 
Dn a dish to the cabin table, when some of the passengers seized 
the birds and threw the dish overboard. The steward made an 
-attempt to rescue the dainties, and in the scuffle that ensued 
his assailants pitched him through the skylight, which was open 
41 1 the time, and he landed on the table to the great detriment 
of the crockeryware and our dinner. Captain Lodge was fright- 
ened out of his senses almost at these daily occurrences, and 
vowed this should be his last trip w^ith passengers, at any rate, 
from the port of Sydney. We put into Honolulu, which I had 
visited formerly in the " Flying Fish." We laid there five days, 
.■and took in a large stock of fruit, sweet potatoes, &c. Most of 
the passengers landed. I went to an hotel kept by a Frenchman, 
who immediately recognised me as having been there before, and 
made me very comfortable during my short stay. Some of the 
passengers carried their rowdy proclivities ashore and got locked 
up by the French Government officials, and the ship sailed 
without them. We resumed our voyage to San Francisco, and 
a few days afterwards I found that my clothes' trunk had been 
ransacked. I told the captain that I had lost a gold watch and 
twenty-five sovereigns. Further enquiry resulted in finding that 
his box and those of three other passengers had also been 
opened and money taken out. My suspicions immediately fell 
on two cabin passengers, named Brown and Jones, who remained 
on board the whole time we were on shore at Honolulu. I 
fancied I knew of a plan to ^x ihe right man, and advised my 
fellow-victims to keep the matter quiet until we sighted land. I 
told them I was morally certain I was right in my suspicions, 
and I would guarantee a restoration of the property, or know 
the reason why. It may look a little like boasting, but bei ng a 
remarkably strong and active man I was afraid of no one, and 
could hold my own with the best of them if it came to fisti- 
cuffs, and to this day I am rather inflammable. 
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We sighted the coast of America late one evening, and I 
thought it was time to make a move in the matter. I called 
the three passengers who had been victimised with me, and told 
them that the two men, Jones and Brown, wer.-> the thieves, and 
no one else ; that we were close to port, and we had better make 
a search for our property. I cautioned them to arm themselves, 
as we might meet with resistance. The two men were sleeping 
in the same cabin, one berth over the other. I knocked at their 
door, and told them they were wanted. Jones called out, 
" Who are you, Sir, and what do you want with us ?" I replied, 
" Come out, and you will see." He began to bully, and 
threatened that he would throw me overboard when he came out. 
I told them they were a pair of thieves, who had stolen our 
money while we were on shore in Honolulu. They immediately 
came out into the saloon, and Brown was evidently prepared for 
what was coming, for he had a " slug shot," or life preserver, in 
his hand. Jones came towards me menacingly, and I immediately 
knocked him down, and the weapon was taken from his mate. 
A number of passengers were aroused by this time, and crowded 
round us. I explained matters, and demanded that the men's 
boxes should be searched. They both strongly objected to this, 
and Jones made a spring at me, and caught me by the throat ; 
but I was too strong for him, and he was easily mastered. The 
boxes were brought out, put on the table, and opened. In 
Brown's we found my watch and that of the captain, and the 
money apparently that we had missed. In Jones's trunk were 
two brace of pistols and a lot of powder and bullets, a purse with 
ten sovereigns and twi> rings belonging to the other passengers, 
and their crime was brought home to them beyond denial. 

I said to Captain Lodge, "Put the handcuffs on these men. 
at once ; they must be made prisoners until we get on shore."" 
Jones muttered, " I wish I had you on shore, I would soon put 
you on one side," and rushed at me ; but, seeing him coming, 
I was prepared, and knocked him down with the butt-end of 
my pistol, and he and his chum were at once made fast and 
removed below. Three days after, we dropped anchor in the 
bay of San Francisco. Our captain on landing went on board 
an American man-of-war lying in the harbour, and reported the 
circumstances, and asked for advice from the captain. The 
latter told him he could not interfere in the matter; it took 
him all his time to look after his own ship's company. The 
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attractions of the goldfields were so great that crews deserted 
immediately on arrival. He advised him to take the aSair 
quietly, and get his cargo landed at once, as he would assuredly 
lose his men. Captain Lodge returned, landed all his pasaen.^r8, 
and allowed the two prisonei's to go at liberty. It was useless 
bothering with them ; everything about San Francisco was dis- 
organised, and it would have been useless to seek redress. 
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Chapter XII. 



Arrival at San Francisco — Happy Valley — The Ganlblinff Saloons 
— / try my luck at Monte and lose my money — / start 
the Butcher iny — My Friend Cox — Off to Sacrainento — Good 
Luck at Diggings — Auction-eering and Hotel-keeping — / 
prosper — A big Flood — Again in ^Frisco — / decide to revisit 
Sydney — Back to Australia — Old FriendJi — My Youngster — 
An Offer of Mamage — Mr, Turner accompanies me hack to 
^Frisco — A little ^^ Spec^' in ^^ Murphies'^ — Crime in San 
Francisco — Judge Lynch ami the Vigilance Committee — / 
sell out in San Francisco and start for a New Goldfield. 



At this time the grand " 'Frisco " of to-day was a very in- 
significant place, mostly composed of rudely-built mud huts 
principally tenanted by Spaniards or Mexicans and Mormons. 
There were but few vessels in the harbour, the big rush not 
having yet set in, it being now early in 1849 ; but not one of 
the ships could boast of a crew. All the men had left for the 
diggings. The vessels were mostly from Australian ports ; the 
gold fever had not extended to the Old Country or the American 
cities as yet. There was a place named Happy Valley, about 
half a mile from the beach, where about 2000 tents were congre- 
gated, and here the most of my fellow-passengers, and myself 
also, pitched our canvas houses. The goldfields were very diffi- 
cult of access at this time unless one was well provided with 
cash, and many of the poor devils in the camp had landed with 
very little, expecting, I suppose, to pick up nuggets immediately 
on arrival. I had some such idea myself, so I suppose it was 
the generally fallacious belief of the new-chums. 

The route to the diggings was by the Sacramento River, about 
160 miles from San Francisco, and at this time only two small 
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crafts were in the trade, and the charges for freight were enor- 
mous. I found everything in the town at famine prices, and my 
purchases soon began to shrink a not over well-filled purse. 
The place was full of gambling houses, and one night I strolled 
into one of them. I was amazed at the immense pile of gold,, 
doubloons and dollars which were being staked, and lost or won 
incessantly. Spaniards were the principal gamblers, and the 
game was played with cards, and called " monte." I was temp- 
ted to try my luck, and put a few dollars on a card and came off 
" to the good " for a start. I returned the next night, but in 
place of breaking the bank I got " broke " myself. I then let 
" monte" alone, and had to bestir myself to get some employment 
at which I could earn my living until I could get a chance of 
going up to the diggings. 

Fortune soon threw this in my way. Walking along one 
morning, I came across three men in a sort of stockyard, killing 
a bullock. I spoke to them, but could get no answer. I found 
they were Spaniards who knew no English, but presently another 
man rode up who bid me good -day, and I returned the salute. He 
talked to the men in Spanish and I saw he was the "boss." I 
remarked to him, " I wish I knew where I could get a job at the 
butchering business." • He asked me if I was a butcher, and I 
said "Yes, will you let me take the hide off this bullock?" He 
told one of the men to give me his knife, and I very soon had the 
animal stripped, being considered rather an expert at this busi- 
ness for many years past. The " boss " then told me his name 
was Cumings ; he was an American, and would give me work at 
once if I liked. I thanked him and asked what were the wages. 
He told me he would give 300 dollars per month. I closed at 
once, and told him I should be with him early in the morning. 
I went back to the camp and told my mate of my good luck. I 
forgot to mention that I had taken one of my fellow passengers 
as a partner when we left the vessel, and we were now camped 
together. He had been a bank clerk in Sydney, and was like 
myself, out of funds. He wondered if he also could find employ- 
ment, and decided to try. Next morning we proceeded to the 
slaughter yard. Mr. Cumings was there , and I at once asked 
him if he could find my mate work. I told him he was no 
butcher, but he would be very useful in driving a cart or anything 
in that way. He at last consented, and said he might drive the 
beef cart into town and make himself generally useful. Poor 
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fellow, he had never done any hard work, and I was dubious 
as to how he would get on. His name was Cox. He was 
very well educated, but very " green " in all colonial matters, 
and I thought to myself this verdancy would soon get rubbed 
out in his present employment. 

We went to our work manfully. I killed and dressed the cattle 
at the yards with my Spanish assistants, and Cox disposed of 
the beef. We had been a month at work, when extraordinary 
reports came from the diggings and unsettled us again. 
Ships came from all parts of the world, and population poured 
in in one continuous stream. There was no lack of employment 
then, and very high wages were the rule. Immediately a 
vessel arrived in port the crews deserted for the gold fields, and 
labourers got any pay they liked to assist in discharging cargoes. 
Fleets of vessels kept on arriving, but very few could get away 
for want of crews, and the harbour presented a grand sight — a 
perfect forest of masts as far as the eye could reach. A steamer 
and a number of small craft were put on to carry passengers and 
luggage up the Sacramento, en route to the diggings, and I made up 
my mind to have a trip up and try my luck, although my employer 
offered me very great inducements to remain, promising to start me 
in business in the town, but it was no use. I had the gold fever 
very badly. My mate Cox showed no inclination to venture, and 
just then got an opportunity of joining a very smart business 
man, who had arrived from New York. They commenced gold- 
buying, a very profitable pursuit at the time, and eventually 
made a lot of money, in fact Cox became a rich man. I have 
more to say of him further on. 

I paid 100 dollars for my passage in a boat up the river. We 
were nine days on the trip, and I frequently had to lend a hand 
in pulling the boat. We camped ashore at night. The Sacra- 
mento in those days (it was now April, 1849) was a grand 
river; the banks for miles were covered with wild oats 
five feet high, and game of all sorts, comprising elk, antelopes, 
and various other kinds of deer, abounded. There was one 
drawback to the enjoyment of the trip, and that was the plague 
of mosquitoes. At one place on the river, called the "Slew," 
from a peculiar bend it made, they bit powerfully enough to 
draw blood from a beast, and I felt considerably relieved when 
the " Slew " was some miles astern. 

When we arrived at Sacramento, as the town was called, we 
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found it to consist of about twenty tents, pitched on the river 
bank. As fast as parties arrived they pushed on at once for the 
diggings. ]t is now, I believe, a large and prosperous town. 
There were four or five bullock drays loaded up with diggers' 
luggage, &c., for the mines, but the charges for freight were so 
exorbitant that I determined to sell my tools and outfit, and 
push on empty-handed. I succeeded in getting rid of my impedi- 
menta, and joined four " Down Easters" who were starting. I 
may mention that the bullock icam completely upset all my 
Australian notions of "bullock punching." The drays were most 
unwieldly aflaira, having sections of a big log sawn oflF about 
eight inches thick for wheels, and the cattle were yoked by 
the horns. 

My companions were eight pleasant fellows, and, as most 
Yankees were then, and are still I suppose, very " smart men.'' 
We travelled fifty miles in two days, and arrived at Hang Town 
diggings. This lively place got its name from the fact of two 
men being hanged by some Mormons for stealing gold from a 
dish some time previously, and it retained its suggestive name 
for some time after. We pitched our tent, and had a look 
around the diggings, and went along a creek where a few men 
were working. They were very civil, and gave us all the infor- 
mation they could. Diggers at that time had not learned the 
reticence of later days, and those who had been a short time on 
the field would willingly lay a new-comer on, and instruct him 
in the then primitive methods of gold-saving. T set to work to 
pull up grass, and shaking the earth from the roots into a pan 
and then washing it off in the creek. At this work I used to 
earn one ounce of gold per day, and had I been a proficient hand I 
would have made four or five ou nces in the same time. The gold 
was easily obtained then, and I soon began to manipulate the auri- 
ferous soil better. I remained three months on this creek, and 
obtained 11,000 dollars' worth of the precious metal, and hun- 
dreds of men made their piles at the same place. 

A new rush then took place to another creek, about three 
miles off, and we went there, and were again lucky. I was a 
good deal exercised in my mind about my gold, and I had a 
quantity of it cachedy or ** planted," that is, hidden away in the 
ground, in two salmon tins. Every one kept his own gold, and 
it was rare for mates to know what each other had. Stores of all 
kinds were very dear, and were generally paid for in gold 
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weighed over the counter, and if a nugget was tendered greater 
in vahie than the goods purchased, fine gold was weighed back 
as change. I have seen three dollars a pound paid for potatoes, 
five dollars for flour, and frequently provisions could not be 
obtained even at those prices. I remained a few months longer, 
and in the **fill,** or autumn, I returned to Sacramento, and 
found that a city had sprung up like a mushroom, and it was 
still going ahead very fast. Money appeared to be as plentiful 
as stones in the street, and I came to the conclusion it would be 
a good place to try and settle in. I lodged at a newly-opened 
hotel, called the New York, where I had to pay two dollars per 
meal, or six dollars per day, and find my own blankets for 
sleeping in. I here made the acquaintance of a man named 
Mulvin, a butcher from New Yi-rk. He had opened a place of 
business on the Levee, close to the river bank, and called it the 
Washington Meat Market. I made him an offer, which he 
accepted, and I started in business with him. The shop was 
nothing great, but we had a splendid cattle-yard, and a very 
convenient place for slaughtaring. Wages, however, were very 
high, and run away with a great share of our profit, and I began 
to look out for some means of increasing and extending the 
business, especially as at this time emigration to Sacramento 
had fully set in, and for months the town was like a fair. I 
bought an allotment in Sixth Street for 1000 dollars, and ran 
up a large hotel and a butcher's shop alongside. It was a 
capital site, being on the corner of Sixth and Fifth Streets. 
There was a horse-market opened close by, and I commenced 
auctioneering. With this and the other business I wag doing- 
famously, almost in a manner coining money. I employed a 
manager to look after the hotel, and servants, who were princi- 
pally females, employed as barmaids. In the commercial rooms 
there were tables which I let to dealers at two dollars a day. 
When they disposed of a mule the purchaser generally " shouted,' ' 

that is, called for drinks, and in this way a considerable trade 
accrued. 

Champagne was the favourite beveiage of the mule-drivers, 
and the price then was ten dollars per bottle. The packing 
of goods to the diggings was mostly done by mules, and a very- 
large business was done in buying and selling these useful 
animals. I was almost constantly engaged at the horse market, 
which was in a hollow about a mile from the Levee or espla- 
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nade, fronting the river, and I become quite a popular character, 
and was generally known as the " John Bull " auctioneer- 
Building was going on continuously, and Sacramento was now 
an immense place : but in the winter of this year it received a 
severe check in the shape of a tremendous flood, which swamped 
half the town. 

I had seven feet of water in the hotel, and the town being 
low and flat in its situation, the dead water remained for two 
months, and caused a deal of sickness, mostly fever and ague, 
and nearly ruined half the population. I was near to death's 
door myself with the epidemic, and when I was well enough to 
get about I found nearly all my earnings swept away, and I 
was almost a poor man once more. However, I plucked up 
heart, got the house into thorough repair, and business soon 
came back as good as ever. 

In the spring of 1850 California got an immense addition to 
its population. The goldfields were extending and turning out 
better than ever, and among the new comers there were many 
black sheep, very dubious characters indeed ; and, unfortunately 
for us, a great number of these ruffians located themselves in our 
hitherto orderly town. Men were knocked down with " neddys " 
and slung-shots, in broad daylight, and robbed ; and all manner 
of crimes were committed daily. Meetings were held at last by 
the more respectable portion of the community, a " Vigilance 
Committee " formed, and " Lynch law " put in force. Had this 
not been done, the place would have become unendurable. As it 
was, no one scarcely ventured out without being well armed, 
generally with a pistol or revolver in his belt. A good many 
men were " Lynched " — i.e., hanged — in Sacramento before any 
abatement of the lawlessness took place. I noticed particularly 
that whatever the crime was that was committed the Sydney 
men were blamed for it. No doubt many bad men, the dregs 
of a convict population, came from Australia to California in 
those days ; but there were rowdies from New York, and 
gamblers and blacklegs from New Orleans and other American 
cities, who were equally as criminal as the Australians. Jjynch. 
law paid no respect to persons — its working was sharp, short, 
and decisive ; and really the state of affairs at that time re- 
quired the adoption of very vigorous measures, and this one did 
its work well. 

About this time two large steamers, which came from New 
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York, were running on the river from San Francisco to Sacra- 
mento, and as I had not altogether recovered from my atta.ck 
of fever, I took a passage on one of these ^'essels called " The 
New World," and started. 

On the trip down I witnessed one of those sanguinary scenes 
which were in those days very common. A deal of gambling 
was being carried on in the cabin, or saloon, as it is called in 
America, and a dispute arising between the gamblers, a fight 
ensued. One of the disputants drew his pistol and fired at his 
adversary, and shot him through the arm. His opponent re- 
turned the fire with his unwounded arm and killed the other. 
Then another shot rang out from the crowd, and the wounded 
gambler fell, hit again — this time mortally, for he died before 
we reached San Francisco. Nothing was done in the matter ; 
the bodies were sent on shore and buried, and there was an end 
of it. Such encounters were then too common to excite much 
comment. 

I took my lodgings at an hotel and looked round the city, and 
I could hardly believe my eyes. The town had increased as if 
by magic. No one would credit the mighty strides it had made. 
The streets were crowded with people at all hours, and the hay 
was one vast forest of masts, spars, and rigging. Vessels coming 
there had to remain, as I before mentioned. The crews were ojff 
without beat of drum the moment they set their foot on shore. 
I found also that in the matter of crime they were even further 
advanced than we were at Sacramento. Men were shot down in 
gambling saloons, and robberies were of daily, almost hourly, 
occurrence. At last a Vigilance Committee was formed, as the 
law seemed powerless to deal with the situation, and this body 
did more in a short time to restore something like order than 
the judges and police authorities could have accomplished in 
years. 

One day two men were arrested for knocking a man down 
with a slung-shot and carried off to gaol. This was on Saturday. 
On the following day, Sunday, about fifty of the ** Vigilants" went 
to the gaol armed, and taking out the prisoners, hanged them in 
the street. These two ruffians were Sydney men, and one of 
them I knew. His name was Whittaker. He was a passenger 
by the "Eleanor Lancaster," the vessel I came down in. While 
in the street witnessing this shocking spectacle I fell in with nay 
mate, Mr. Cox, whom I had left starting in business as a goZcI 
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buyer when I went up to the diggings. We adjourned to a quiet 
place for a yarn. In the course of a long conversation, he in- 
formed me that he had done extremely well. The gold -buying 
had turned out a very lucrative speculation. He had bought 
and sold land to a considerable extent in the town, and by this 
he had netted over .£10,000. I gave him an outline of my 
career since we parted, and we laughed heartily over many of the 
particulars, especially over the jealousy and dislike displayed by 
Yankees towards the emigrants from Sydney. This feeling was 
greatly aggravated after the summary execution of the two 
Sydney men by the "Vigilance Committee " as described. 

In 1850, a vessel arrived from Sydney, and the Yankees 
crowded down to the Ifeach and would not allow the passengers 
to land. However they succeeded in doing so somehow. San 
Francisco at this time was no paradise to live in. One was not 
sure when he left his lodgings if he would ever return. 
Without extreme caution, he was pretty certain to be knocked 
down and robbed or otherwise maltreated. Mr. Cox was in- 
terested in my account of Sacramento and determined to accom- 
pany me back for a visit, so we took our passages in the steamer 
and arrived at journey's end safely. Gambling was carried 
on here to a fearful extent. Gold was as plentiful as dirt, 
and easily obtained, lucky diggers thought nothing of coming 
into Sacramento for a ppree and losing ten or twenty pounds' 
weight in gold in the gambling saloons before returning to che 
gold fields and replenishing their purses. Mr. Cox, after a few 
day's study of the town and its prospects, decided on starting 
a branch gold agency. He did so, and I believe it paid him 
handsomely. 

At this time I fell ill again, and there were rumours of cholera . 
visitations. From my former experience of this plague, I made 
up my mind to have a trip to Sydney once more. I had a very 
fair share of the business in the town and had made money. 
Besides the butchering and auctioneering the hotel returned 
about £400 per week. Of course expenses were very heavy, but 
a very good profit remained. I found a tenant for the house at 
150 dollars a week^ and was paid six months' rent in advance. I 
arranged all my other business, and left for San Francisco. My 
health had not iqaproved, and I made what haste I could to get 
to sea once more. I found a barque called the " Lightning " 
about to sail, and engaged a berth in her, along with about 
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twenty other passengers who had all apparently been successful 
in making money in California. We had a quick passage of six 
weeks, and by the time I reached Sydney my health was 
thoroughly restored. 

We were completely besieged on landing by crowds wanting to 
hear the news from the gold diggings. I escaped from them, 
and went first to the bank to deposit my money. I had brought 
£2000 and lot of nuggets, which I had purchased from Mr. 
Cox before I left. After transacting my business at the 
the bank, I turned to seek Mr. Baird, the friend who had 
enabled me, by the loan of £100, to go to California and meet 
with this success. I found he was at Twofold Bay, managing 
Mr. Boyd's business, so I had to defer my visit to him for a few 
days. I then went to see my little daughter, whom I had given 
into the hands of strangers after the death of her mother. The 
lady who had adopted her, lived at a place called Windsor, and 
thither I proceeded. I found the youngster had prospered very 
well. She was two months old when I parted with her, and 
she was now running about. The lady was very kind, and 
appeared as fond of her as if she were her own child, so I 
thought I could not do better than leave her in such pleasant 
quarters. I deposited £500 in the bank in trust for her, and, 
after staying a fortnight, I returned to Sydney. I found myself 
quite a lion, and most of my time was taken up in answering 
questions about the goldfields of California, until I grew almost 
sick of hearing the place mentioned. I had been a day or two 
in town when I met Mr. Boyd, my former employer, and he took 
me home to dine with him. I recited my Calif ornian experiences 
and my success, and he grew quite excited over the subject, and 
vowed he would go there and have a look at the Eldorado for 
himself. He asked me to accompany him to Twofold Bay, and 
told ni9 that I should there see my old friend Baird. I was 
delight jd at this, and we left in his yacht, " The Wanderer, "^ 
the same I mentioned in the early part of this history as the 
one in which Mr. Boyd had made the trip from England. 

We soon ran down, and, standing on the jetty, there was my 
old friend. I called out to him, but he did not recognise me at 
first, but on landing we were soon hand and glove. He was 
very glad to see me safe again. He said he had almost made up 
his mind that we were not to meet again. He opened his eyes 
when I told him of the handsome return his friendly assistance 
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had brought to me, and he at once took the gold fever and 
wanted to be off when I was returning, right or wrong ; but I 
persuaded him that, in his position, he would be better to stop 
in his present employ, where he was comfortable and well paid. 
He might bave many hardships to put up with in California, 
and he was hardly fit for the life on the goldfields, for he had 
been very seriously hurt by a whale in former years, the effects 
of which accident he still felt severely. Eventually he listened 
to my friendly counsel, and decided to continue as he was. With 
his large family, it would have been injudicious to go rambling, 
at least I thought so. He accompanied Mr. Boyd and myself 
back to Sydney, and I made his house my home while I remained 
there. I repaid him his loan, and, as he would take no interest, 
I gave Mrs. Baird a handsome present, and so we were quits. 

At this time a gentleman, named Cowper Turner, who had 
been Attorney-General, was shipping a lot of blood horses to 
San Francisco on " spec." and Mr. Boyd had mentioned my 
name to him as one likely to give him every information about 
the place. I had an interview with him, and we got on so well 
together that he asked me if I would go down in the same ship 
with him and take charge of the men who were to accompany 
and look after the stock. He had received a very good account 
of me from Mr. Boyd, and would be greatly obliged if I would do 
him the favour. I calculated the plan would combine business 
with pleasure, and complied with his request. He had chartered 
a vessel called the '* Star," a barque, which was daily expected to 
arrive from Hobart-town. She came in at length, and Mr. 
Turner and I went down to inspect her. I found her admirably 
suited for carrying stock, in fact, she had been built for this 
trade, and the captain was a first-rate fellow, and an old 
acquaintance, he having been many years in the cattle trade to 
and from the neighbouring ports. I soon got the horses 
embarked, and everything about ready for the voyage. 

I then decided to pay one more visit to my daughter at 
Windsor before my departure. On mentioning this to Mr. 
Turner, he offered to drive me there. We startiid with a pair- 
horse trap. I saw the little one and her guardian, and having 
completed ray business, bid them adieu, and returned to 
the hotel. When I got there I found a woman — a very 
good-looking person, too — had followed me. She appeared 
to be slightly under the influence of something stronger than 
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tea. She bailed me up, and asked me if I was going to keep 
my promise and marry her ; for if I did not she intended to sue 
me for breach of promise. As I had never seen the woman 
befor3, I was rather taken aback. However, I told her I was 
just about to leave for California, and if she liked to wait until 
I returned I would buy the ring. Mr. Turner was looking on, 
and told me that the sooner I got away the better, the lady 
appearing so demonstrative. I asked her into the parlour, and 
treated her to some hot rum-and-water, rather a modest drink 
for a bride elect, and she gradually cooled down and went off 
into a gentle slumber on the sofa, whereupon I made tracks. 

Leaving her to dream of the wedding-cake, our horses were 
put to, and Mr. Turner and I bowled gaily along to Sydney- 
He laughed very heartily at the rum-and-water episode, and my 
narrow escape from enforced matrimony. We reached Sydney 
that night, and I proceeded on board the "Star" and found 
Messrs. Boyd and Baird waiting to see me. Presently Mr. 
Turner joined us. During the evening he related my adventure 
with the would-be ** Merry Wife of Windsor," and I got con- 
siderably chaffed over the affair. We had a merry night, and 
parted late. Next morning I got on board a good sea stock of 
porter, wines, and eatables of various kinds to supplement the 
ship's fare ; and I also took twenty tons of potatoes as a 
speculation. In the afternoon wo were towed down to the 
Heads, Mr. Baird sticking to me to the last moment, when I 
bade him farewell, and he returned to the tug-boat. 

It was in July, 1851, when we commenced our trip. We had 
a very pleasant but uneventful voyage, and arrived safely with the 
whole of our stock supply in San Francisco. There were crowds 
of people to see the unwonted spectacle of horses being landed 
from such a distance ; and as they were really good stock, and 
in capital condition, they attracted a good deal of attention. 
When placed in the market they brought extraordinarily 
long prices, and Mr. Turner's most sanguine expectations 
being exceeded by several hundred pounds. My modest 
speculation in *' murphies" also paid well. I sold my 
twenty tons at a very high figure, the Calif ornian market not 
being very well supplied at that time with vegetables. I 
remained a month in town, and lodged at an hotel in Broadway 
with Mr. Turner, who was amazed at the evidences of wealth 
and prosperity to be seen on every hand. 
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The town had still further largely increased, and was in- 
creasing. Large stores and hotels were going up in every 
direction ; hut the morality of the place had not improved^ 
robheries were as frequent as ever, although tbe Vigilance 
Committee — now a very powerful body — were doing their best 
to suppress crime. They had still a very great " down,*' I 
noticed, on the Sydney people — or the Sydney ** Ducks," as 
they were called in those days by Californians. 

At this period there was a man named Belcher Kay who was 
port-warden of San Francisco, or, as we would term it, harbour- 
master. He had to board all vessels coming and going, and 
was very highly respected as an official. It afterwards came 
out, however, tbat he was the very prince of robbers ; he 
was actually captain of a band of depredators who did 
nothing else but plunder, priocipally from the vessels 
arriving in port, getting all the needful information from their 
chief who had every opportunity in his vocation of finding out 
without suspicion where prey existed, as he was deeply in the 
confidence of the Government of San Francisco, and most of the 
captains frequenting the port. There was a ship leaving for 
New York, with a large quantity of gold on board, and a plan 
was devised between this worthy and his gang to ease her of this 
part of her freight. The night before the day of sailing, Kay 
was on board in the cabin with the captain and mate. At mid- 
night two boats rowed silently alongside, and ten men crept up 
on deck from them. Six of them went down into the cabin, 
and the others went forward to keep the sailors down below. 
All on board were in bed. The robbers roused out the captain, 
mate, Stewart and Belcher Kay, and on pain of death ordered 
them to discover where the gold was stowed. The captain told 
them it was not yet brought on board. One of the gang told 
him that yarn would not do, as he had seen the boxes brought 
on board two days before. Of course he had been advised 
beforehand by Kay, who no stood looking on, the picture of in- 
nocence, and very much frightened, you may be sure. They 
ordered the captain and mate into their berth and locked them 
in, and went straight to the lazarette where the gold was placed, 
and took away the six boxes containing about six cwt., of the 
precious metal, put into their boats, battened the hatch down on 
on the crew, and got clear of. The robbers wore masks and could 
not be identified, and to this day have never been traced. 
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A few days afterwards Belcher Kay was missing, and his hat 
and a small necktie were picked up on the wharf, stained with 
blood. Opinions were divided as to his fate. Some people 
thought he had probably been shot and thrown into the bay ; and 
others guessed that he had obtained his share of the booty 
and taken French leave of the service. I am inclined to the 
latter theory, as I afterwards learned, that, although coming oscen- 
sibly from New York he was really a convict from Hobart-town in 
Tasmania, and having played his cards so well, he would hardly 
go and get shot at the wind-up of his career of successful deceit. 
However, it is a mystery that has never been unravelled, and is^ 
I suppose, likely to remain so. 

This robbery, like many more, were charged to the account 
of the " Sydney ducks," with what amount of justice I will not 
pretend to say. 

Mr. Turner and I were walking up Broadway one day, when we 
met my old friend Cox, the gold-buyer. I introduced my friend 
Mr. Turner, and as we went along Cox informed us that good 
fortune still befriended him, and he was almost in a position to 
give up business for the rest of his days. He told me, very 
mysteriously and earnestly, to sell out of my Sacramento pro- 
perty, and go to some of the new goldfields. I asked his reason 
for this advice, and he said I would soon find out for myself. 
When I returned to ray house, knowing his advice was friendly, 
and was given for my good, I made up my mind to go up at 
once and see what was meant by it. Mr. Turner wished also to 
see Sacramento, and accompanied me. We took our passages in 
one of the river boats, and started. The boat had to call at 
a settlement called Benicia, on her way up, to land some cargo, 
and we took the opportunity of going on shore to see the place, 
which was new to me. A short distance from the landing-place 
we saw a great crowd of people standing round an oak tree, and 
two men adjusting a rope round one of the limbs. This we found 
was an impromptu gallows upon which to hang two Spaniards 
who had robbed and murdered two miners on the road from the 
diggings. " Judge Lynch " had condemned them, and they had 
but a short shrift. Mr. Turner and I got on board the steamer 
again, and reached Sacramento early next day. As I neared my 
hotel I saw large placards posted up in Sixth Street. The house 
was on the corner of Fifth and Sixth Streets, and these bills 
purported to caution the public about " Berry's house," and to 
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avoid it. This was Greek to rae, but, on making enquiries, I 
found that since I had left, the house had become notorious as 
the resort for the worst characters in the town. The man to 
whom I had let it, named Berry, a New Yorker, evidently was 
not particular as to his customers, as, during my absence, 
three men had been shot in the house, and two taken out of it 
and " Lynched," so it had got a bad reputation. Hence the 
posters. I decided at once that Mr. Cox was right, and I had 
better sell out at once, and I closed with almost the first oflFer, and 
parted with the property for 25,000 dollars. 

Mr. Turner and I went to Mr. Cox's office, whence he had 
just returned from San Francisco. That gentleman congratu- 
lated me on being clear of the house, and then told me that the 
Vigilance Committee had found out that I was from Sydney, 
and in their blind animosity, especially after the rows -taking 
place in the house under Berry's management, had tabooed the 
hotel by means of the placards aforesaid, so he recommended 
me, as before, to remove to fresh fields, where possibly the fact 
of being an Australian would not be considered a crime. Mr. 
Turner on hearing this statement, decided that, being also a 
Sydney man, California might become **too hot" for him, and 
intimated his intention of leaving on the earliest opportunity 
And returning to his much maligned Australian home. Next 
day I saw him on board the down steamer, en route for Sydney, 
and I returned to Mr. Cox, and stayed a few weeks with him at 
his private house. 

At this time, immense quantities of gold were arriving in 
Sacramento. New goldfields were being opened every week, and 
one, called Reddon's diggings, 250 miles north of Sacramento, 
attracted my attention, and I resolved to pay it a visit. I joined 
two other men and purchased a mule train of seventy-six 
animals, also quantities of flour and bacon, loaded up our mules 
with 225lbs. weight each, and commenced our journey to this 
far-off Eldorado taking eight hired men to assist us with the 
train. We were all well armed, having each a fowling-piece, 
and a six-shooter attached to our belts, as we were informed that 
we should probably find the Indians troublesome in the territory 
we were to pass through. 
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Chapter XIII. 



Bound for another New Eldorado — On the road to Reddim^n 
Fort — We go on to Shasta — The Modoc Indiann — A Bloody 
Massacre and a Bloody lleveiiye — Gold in abundance — My 
Experience at Eureka and Salmon River — I settle down 
again as an auctioneer — Am robbed of SISOO — / recover 
the money — Fate, of the robbers — / take to myself a second 
wife — An Indian raid and massacre — A bloodthirsty 
vengeance. 



We followed the banks of the Sacramento River for 100 miles. 
It was a good road, through a magnificpnt country. The valley 
was uniformly level, covered with luxuriant crops of wild oats, 
which appeared almost as if sown by the hand of man, and 
filled with game of every description, which was easily shot 
down. We got on finely for five days, and arrived at Neil's 
ranche, similar to a station in Australia. This ranche was 
owned by two Englishmen, who had married Spanish women , 
and the i ancheros treated us very kindly, and purchased a lot of 
our flour and bacon. They gave us plenty of information as to our 
route, and told us where to cross the river. We rested here for 
six days, as some of our mules wera knocked up. One day the 
** vaqueros," or stockmen, shot two grizzly bears and brought 
them in. There were about twenty Spanish stockmen employed 
on the ranche, and the herds of cattle were innumerable. 

After leaving our hospitable entertainers, we had the worst 
part of the road to travel, and when we crossed the river we had 
forty miles to go before we reached our destination, Reddon's 
diggings, in exactly one month after leaving Sacramento. The 
population was about 2000, principally people from Salt Lake and 
Oregon, there being very few as yet who had found their way 
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from Sacramento. Provisions were very scarce when we 
arrived, and we disposed of our flour at five dollars and our 
bacon at four dollars per pound. The diggings generally were 
rich, the majority of the miners making as much as one pound 
weight of gold per day. I found out one day while there that 
** Judge Lynch's " jurisdiction extended thus far North. Seeing 
a crowd gathered together I ran over and found a man under- 
going the playful operation of having his ears cut oft*. Upon 
inquiry I learned that he had been detected stealing flour from a 
neighbour's tent, and at once had summary Calif ornian justice 
dealt out to him. Just as we were cleared out of our stores 
three large pack trains came in from Oregon with goods, and 
the market was glutted. I sold out to my mates, as I felt that 
I had had enough of a packer's life for a time. There was a 
frontier fort, called Reddon's Fort, about ten miles from the 
diggings, which had originally been built by the Spaniards, and 
this was the only place where provisions could be obtained in 
that part of tlie country. If this depot ran short, the people 
had to depend on the mule trains from Oregon or Sacramento. 

After selling my interest in the mule train, I went to a small 
settlement called Shasta, about forty miles north from Reddon's 
fort, on the Oregon track. Some very rich creek diggings had 
been found here, and a great many of the miners had brought 
their families, and settled down and farmed this retreat in the 
wilderness. It was a remarkably quiet, pleasant place, and I 
made up my mind to settle down here for a while. 

That winter a tremendous snowstorm occurred, and a great 
number of people lost their lives travelling from Oregon to 
Shasta. I stopped on until the spring came round, when I 
learned that a party of pioneers were going to Shasta Butte 
Valley to take up land, and I managed to get included. There 
were twenty in the party. They were mostly from Oregon, and 
several were Englishmen. The valley was situated about 
seventy miles from Shasta City, and our route lay through a 
very rough and difficult country, peopled by hordes of Indians. 
The road followed the Pibt River for about fifty miles, and this 
track was infested by a tribe known to be the most hostile in 
California. We passed one encampment, apparently without 
being noticed, as we were not molested. I should say there 
were at least 800 men and women, exclusive of papooses or 
children, in this village. The Pitt River was abundantly 
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supplied with fine salmon, and the hills around were covered 
with deer, and on these the Indians lived. We passed on, and 
after travelling three miles further we camped. We had forty 
mules with us ; each man rode one and led another carrying 
his blankets and provisions. After we had turned in we could 
hear the Indians whooping and uttering their fiendish war cries, 
and we determined to increase our distance from them as soon 
as possible. After midnight we got up and saddled the mules 
and loaded our swags, and started just as day was breaking; 
and the next day we arrived at our destination at the head of 
the valley. 

It was a magnificent spot, and one of the finest pieces of 
country I had yet seen in California, — well watered, and with an 
inexhaustible forest of splendid timber convenient. We camped 
alongside the butte which gave the name to this earthly para- 
dise, and turning out our mules we set to work to build a larger 
hut. We were engaged at this, and surveying the country for 
three weeks, when the party split up, each man taking up 1000 
acres. Each lent the other assistance to fence. Some of the 
settlers were married men, having left their families in Oregon ; 
these now went back for them, and settled down for life. The 
valley being sixty miles long by twenty broad, there was little 
fear of over-crowding for some time. Down the valley, to the 
west of the butte, there was a pass through the mountains 
leading into the Modoc Indian territory, and a great many 
emigrants came this way with their families and household 
goods, and swelled the population of Sha^^ta Butte. 

One day our peaceful settlement was rudely disturbed by eight 
horsemen riding in through the pass at a furious rate, who told 
us the horrible story of the murder by the Indians of over 100 
emigrants, who were coming in. The savages had also stolen 
all the mules and provisions, and burnt the waggons. The 
white population of the valley, at this time, was about 500, and 
immediately on receipt of this terrible news a meeting was called 
together,"and eight men deputed to go to another settlement, 
thirty miles away, called Eureka Valley, for assistance in aveng- 
ing this blood-thirsty deed. The population at this place was 
about 2000, and they responded heartily to the request ; 500 
men armed themselves and came over at once to Shasta Butte. 
We mustered a contingent of 300, and the 800 men well armed 
and generally well mounted, elected four captains, and set out 
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to exact a severe retaliation on our natural foes. We went 
through the pass, the eight men who brought the news, and who 
bad been part of the emigrant train, leading us, and camped thai 
night, having started late, three miles from the scene of the 
tragedy, in the morning we soon arrived at the place, aud a 
horrible sight was presented, the naked bodies of murdered men, 
women, and children lying about in all directions among the 
charred waggons and household goods. The Indians had 
stripped all the dead bodies before leaving. The sight was in- 
describably horrible, and made every man clench his hands and 
set his teeth hard with a half -muttered vow of vengeance. 

About three miles off we described a small lake, and as smoke 
was to be seen in several directions around the lake, we con-^ 
eluded the Indians would be found there. Ben Wright, an 
old frontier man, took the lead by virtue of military experience, 
and dividing our force into four detachments, despatched 
them to different positions, at a distance of about half a mile 
from a belt of rushes which surrounded the lake and within sight 
of the fires, round which we calculated there were about 600 
Indians. We waited until darkness set in, and then, at a given 
signal, made a rush into the fringe of scrub, but found the fires^ 
deserted, and the Indians being evidently scattered around the 
lake, we withdrew, and kept a sharp look out until day light, 
when the Indians showed in a body outside their leafy barrier. 
We immediately charged them, shooting down men, squaws,, 
and papooses indiscriminately. The slaughter — for it could 
hardly be called a fight — was over in a half hoar, and we 
reckoned that scarcely fifty out of the mob escaped. The rest 
were despatched to the *' happy hunting grounds " without the 
slightest show of mercy, and the poor emigrants were fearfully 
avenged. 

The loss on our side was trifling, ten killed and twenty 
wounded, the onslaught being so sudden that the foe could not 
make any stand at all. We searched their camps round the 
lake, and found most of the property of the murdered emigrants.. 
These savages were a portion of the Modoc tribe, who were noted 
for their savage, predatory habits. Their weapons were bows 
and arrows, although a few had rifles, a bullet from one of which 
managed to reach me, and inflicted a slight wound in the leg. 
Among our party were a lot of men from the Missouri, who 
were accustomed to Indian warfare, and had had .many bouts- 
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with them. They cut the scalps from the heads of the dead 
savages, and stuck them on their ramrods for trophies. Return- 
ing through the pass we overtook four waggons, with new 
settlers and their families, and they told us there were twenty 
others, loaded, coming on behind, from Salt Lake City, the 
Mormon settlement. There were great rejoicings after our re- 
turn to Shasta Butte, arid it was thought the severe lesson 
inflicted would keep the ^lodocs quiet for some time. 

A considerable town was now being formed, and population 
poured in very fast. Yankee traders began to show up, and 
business became very brisk, and this seemed somehow to rouse 
up the vagabond spirit within me once more. I concluded I 
must be moving, so I sold out what land I had, and bid good-bye 
to Shasta. I rode over to Eureka, where a newgoldfield had just 
been opened, and thousands of new-comers were pouring in. 
Four men accompanied me. When about five miles from 
Eureka, one of my companions dismounted to get a drink in a 
creek we were crossing. He had hardly stooped down a second 
when he cried, '^Get off, boys, and come and look here.*' We 
hurried off our mules, and there, in a crevice of the rock, the 
gold was shining plainly. The lucky discoverer obtained one 
pound weight of the precious metal in an hour. It being late 
in the afternoon we camped, and that night we all joined in 
partnership to work the creek. We fossicked here for four 
weeks before any other diggers came to disturb us, and in that 
time obtained 1201bs. weight of gold among the party. Then 
some men put in an appearance, and the gully was soon rushed. 
In two months from the date of our discovery there were 1000 
diggers there busily at work, and many tons of gold were taken 
out. The creek was called after our thirsty mate who first saw 
the gold, and was known after as Stewart's diggings. 

Winter was now coming on, and I decided to go to Eureka for 
a spell. We divided our gold, and I found I had 6 libs, weight 
for my share. I found Eureka a very comfortable place to win- 
ter in, but everything was frightfully dear. The tracks were all 
snowed up, and the mule trains could not travel, so that there 
was at times a scarcity of provisions. However, I could obtain 
all I wanted, having plenty of money, and enjoyed myself 
accordingly. There were three large gambling saloons in the 
settlement, into which I often strolled, but, with my early Cali- 
fornian experience of ** Monte," I did not try my luck at the 
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tables. Most of the miners from the outlying diggings made 
the town their winter quarters, and, as every one had plenty of 
gold, the place was pretty cheerful. In the spring of 1852 I 
left Eureka for the Salmon River, at which place a new rush 
was reported, where the diggers were getting gold in immense 
quantities. 

I saw one party start out for the new rush, and on the 
following day I wason the road with nine others, each mounted on 
a mule, and leading another carrying swags. We had pretty 
difficult country to pass through, but managed to cover 35 miles 
the first day, and camped on the hank of a creek. It was a 
glorious moonlight night. We hobbled the mules and turned 
them out, keeping two made fast near the tents to get in the 
rest with in the morning, cutting a lot of w^ild peas, which grew 
here in great profusion, for their forage. In the middle of the 
night the two tethered mules commenced snorting at something 
and broke away in terror. One of the men got up and looked 
out and roused us all up, saying there must be Indians about. 
We immediately armed ourselves and sallied out. One of the 
men wounded himself in the leg. Two of the men fired at 
something ahead of us, and it rolled over. When we got to the 
spot we found it was a huge grizzly bear they had killed. In 
this part of California the grizzly bear, panther, and California 
lion are very plentiful. There had been other bears about that 
night evidently, foi all our mules stampeded, and it took all the 
next day to get the mob together again. The rest of the party 
went to collect our mules, and I remained in the tent with our 
wounded comrade. Our party did not return till near nightfall, 
and during the day we heard a great many reports of firearms, 
and my patient, Jones, would insist that our mates were 
engaged with the Indians, and we passed a day of terrible 
anxiety. However, they all returned safely, and during supper 
we asked them what all the firing was about. They were 
surprised at the question, and said they had not heard the 
firing, and had not fired a shot that day. While we were 
talking we heard the Indian war-whoop. We immediately flew 
to our rifles and prepared for a scrimmage. Another whoop 
was borne on the wind, and at the same time a party of twenty 
well-armed diggers rode up to our camp. These men were en 
route for the Salmon Kiver(our destination), and leaving Eureka 
some hours after us, had overtaken us. 
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We agreed to travel together, and felt pretty safe with this 
strong addition to our forces. Many of the new-comers were 
originally from Oregon, and were well used to Indian warfare, 
having had many tussels with the savages before. We formed 
ourselves into watches that night, ten men in each, for so many- 
hours. Just at daylight one of the watches saw an Indian 
crossing the creek, and gave the alarm. We were up in an 
instant, and took to our arms ; at the same moment a volley of 
arrows flew over our camp from the top of the creek bank. W^e 
at once charged up the creek bank, and came face to face with 
about seventy Indians, with eight mules loaded with swags, evi- 
dently stolen property. We fired as fast as we conld, and wiped 
out forty of them, and captured the mules, the rest taking to 
flight. We returned to eamp, had breakfast, packed our mules, 
and started once more on our journey. We got about two miles on 
the road, when we came across nine dead bodies of diggers, who 
had been apparently bound for the same place as ourselves, but 
had been waylaid by the murderous Indians, and slaughtered 
mercilessly : there were also two dead mules. Those we had 
taken from our foes that morning had belonged to these poor 
fellows, and we were thankful that the latter were amply revenged. 
We dug a large hole and buried the bodies together. Some of 
them had many arrows in them, and all were stripped naked. 
We searched around, but got no further clue as to who or what 
these unfortunates were, so we passed on, and left them in their 
lonely grave in the wilderness. We had occasion, before reach- 
ing our journey's end, to perform the sad ceremony once more. 
Our mate Jones, who had shot himself in the leg, got very bad 
on the jo'irney, which was exceedingly rough travelling, and, 
mortification setting in, he died. We consigned him to mother 
earth, and kept on. 

We were now in very broken country, and had to cross a num- 
ber of deep canons, the vernacular for ravines. At one where 
we camped I picked up two pieces of gold when I went down 
for water in the morning. I showed them to my mates, and 
wanted them to stop and prospect the canon further, but they 
were too eager to get to the Salmon Kiver, and we pushed on, 
reaching our destination that night. 

The thirty of us now joined in one party, and as we had eighty 
mules, and provisions were very scarce, we despatched ten of our 
mates with the mules to Shasta for a large stock of necessaries. 
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I did not envy tbeni the trip, for they had to cross about the 
roughest piece of country in all California. We who remained, set 
to work on the river, and before the men with the mules 
returned we had netted, off one bar in the stream, close on Icwt. 
of gold. When our provisions arrived we were offered fabulous 
prices for them. We did sell some, and obtained ten dollars 
per pound for salt, and all other goods in proportion. There 
was almost a famine in the camp, and money was little thought 
of. The men could not live on gold, however plentiful. 

There were about a thousand miners on the river. A great 
many had arrived from Eureka and other places, and many had 
to leave on account of the scarcity of provisions. I have frequently 
seen mules killed and the meat sold at four dollars per 
pound, and very often none other was obtainable. I remained 
here for six months until our party dissolved. I took my share 
of the gold and two mules, and joined some men who were 
homeward bound with their ** piles,*' which was the diggers' 
term for a sufficiency of gold. 

There were twenty five of us, who started for Shasta City, 
and I do not believe each man carried less than 801 bs. weight of 
gold on the saddle with him. I had 87lbs. weight myself, part 
of which I had obtained at Eureka, but the greater part at 
Salmon River. We were four days reaching Shasta, which I 
found transformed into a large and busy town. When I left in 
the previous year it mainly consisted of canvas tents and but few 
houses, now it possessed whole streets of stores and hotels. 

A banking institution had just been initiated, Adams' bank, 
and I there deposited my gold for safe keeping, and took lodg- 
ings at the Eagle Hotel, and looked round to see how the land 
lay. I fell in with a smart business man named James Lodge, 
and joined him in starting a saleyard ; and we made money fast, 
principally by the purchase and sale of mules, and at the same 
time I carried on business as an auctioneer. We then built a 
large meat mart, and christened it the "City Market," and 
erected spacious cattle and slaughter yards, and very soon did a 
roaring trade in the butchering business. In the fall of 1852, 
we obtained a contract for the supply of meat to the troops at 
Fort Reddon, which paid well. We purchased beef on foot at 
7 J cents per lb., and our contract price to the commissariat was 
30 cents, which might be considered a very fair margin for profit. 
Mr. Lodge kept the business going in the saleyards. I bought all 
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our cattle, and attended to the outside business generally. At 
this time there were about 3000 men in the fort. A great many 
of them had come from Monterey, when the war ceased, and were 
en route for Oregon. 

One day I was returning from the fort, after having received 
a sum of money on account of our contract. I had £1300 in my 
saddle bags — when I was bailed up by four highwaymen, who 
made me dismount, and they then eased me of my saddle-bags. 
After inspecting the contents, one of them considerately re- 
marked to his mate, " give the poor devil a few dollars to help 
him on the road," which he did. I said very little to them as I 
thought it very possible they might complete the job by putting 
a bullet through me. They were all masked, and dressed as 
Mexicans, but appeared to speak English very well. This hap- 
pened about twelve miles from the fort ; and as soon as the 
robbers left me, I galloped back and saw the commandant, Colonel 
'Wright, and informed him of my mishap. He asked if there 
was any possibility of overtaking them, and I said if no time was 
lost they might be caught. I could identify their horses if I 
could not tell the men, and it was likely they would be fallen in 
with at NeilFs Ranche or Tecumah House, about forty miles 
from the fort. The Colonel immediately ordered twelve well- 
mounted men to accompany me, and we set oif in pursuit. 

We rode all night, and at daylight we saw, distant about a 
quarter-mile, four mounted men coming up from the bank of the 
river, I said to the sergeant, " I believe those are the men we 
want," and we immediately galloped to the spot. The men, on 
seeing us, crossed the river by plunging in and swimming their 
horses, but it was an awkward crossing-place, and we saw one 
of them swept oif and drowned. His horse turned and swam to 
to one side. None of our party seemed to fancy swimming the 
river, and began to look for a safe place to make the passage. I 
called out that I would give fifty dollars to each one who crossed 
with me, and five followed my lead. We plunged our horses in 
and came out safely on the other side, the remainder of the troop 
went further down and got safely over. The six of us let out 
after the fugitives and soon got sight of them. When we neared 
them they dismounted and fired at us, shooting two of the 
soldiers and one of the horses, and got behind the trees and 
dodged from one to another, and it was nearly an hour before 
we finally captured them. They were the men we wanted, for 
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I found my money intact, and also a lot of gold dust, probably 
taken from some poor diggers. They were desperate characters, 
a-nd one of them whom I captured myself said to his mate, " If 
you had done as I wanted, this would not have happened," 
meaning, I suppose, that he had recommended despatching me, 
on the principle " that dead men tell no tales." 

It was found that they hiid been sticking up in all directions, 
and had actually murdered two ranch eros. We took them to 
the fort, where one of them, a Frenchman, but who spoke Eng- 
lish well, offered to turn approver and split on his gang if the 
<3olonel would not hang him. The latter turned a deaf ear to 
his overtures, and ironed them and placed them in the guard-room 
until morning, when they were sent on to Shasta in a waggon 
±o take their trial. When the waggon came to Clear Creek 
diggings, where about 1000 men were working, the news of their 
capture spread like wildfire, and the entire population turned 
out, stopped the waggon, took out the prisoners, tried them by 
lynch law, and hanged the three on one tree. A deal of trouble 
was thus saved to the Government, and the inev^itable tate of 
the criminals was anticipated. 

The winter of this year, 1862, was a very severe one, and 
almost put a stop to mining pursuits throughout the country. 
The diggers crowded into Shasta, and entirely exhausted the 
accommodation of the place. It was ** lodging on the cold 
ground," and no mistake ; a dollar a night was cheerfully paid 
by frozen-out miners for the privilege of spreading their blankets 
under a roof, and the floors of every hotel were crowded nightly. 
My partner and I were making money fast at this time. I had 
the roughest part of the business, no doubt, and often had to 
camp out, ivhen driving cattle, covered with a buffalo rug, 
with the sky for a canopy. 

A.t last Ltbought, as matters were moving smoothly, I would 
try home comforts once more, and decided to get married again. 
I was at this time courtir.g a young woman who came from the 
States, and was serving in the Eagle Hotel, a Louse I frequented. 
After a few preliminary visits, I popped the question, was 
accepted, and we were married at once. My wife was a famous 
business woman, and objected to any fuss, but I insisted on 
doing the thing in style, and invited about three hundred guests, 
and gave them a spread, which is doubtless remembered in 
Shasta to this day. It cost me about £500. I then purchased 
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some property at the north end of the town, and lived privately. 

On the banks of the Pitt Biver, twenty miles from Shasta^ 
there was a nomadic tribe of Indians, who occasionally made 
incursions into the neighbourhood of the town, and stole every- 
thing they could lay their hands on. One night they set fire to 
some grass stacks, and nearly burnt the town down, and 
carried off a lot of mules. This was intolerable, and meetings 
were held, and the community called upon the authorities to take 
some steps to abate the nuisance. 

We had at this time a sort of local government, and a gaol was. 
built for evil-doers. Two hundred men were called out who were to 
go and exterminate the Indians. The majority who volunteered 
were persons who had suffered injury at the hands of the red 
man. The Government ^arranged to pay them, and I was ap- 
pointed to take command of the troops. My wife was greatly 
against my going, and, so to please her. Colonel Wright, of Fort 
Reddon, released me by sending one of his subaltern officers to 
take charge, and I did not accompany the destroyers. They 
Were out six months, and in that time they drove nearly all the 
predatory tribes from the Pitt River. They showed no quarter, 
but slaughtered all they fell in with, men, women, and children. 
It certainly seemed a savage retaliation, but there was no other 
course open, and it may be believed that it was long ere Shasta, 
was again troubled with Indians. 
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Chapter XIV. 



A Terrible Blow — Stoppage of Adams* Bank — I lose a large 
sum — More Indian Troubles — 1 sell out at Shasta — Back 
in San Francisco — Off to Sydney — A Drunken Skipper — 
/ arrive in Australia again — To Melhou/rne — Tlie Early 
Days of the Victorian Goldfields — / meet Peter Lalor 
— Tfie Story of tJie Eureka Stockade — Early Days at 
Ballarat — How the Revolt began. 



I now sold out of the sale-yards to Mr. Lodge, and took 
another partner — a German named Vanwe — into the butchering 
business, which had now become too extensive for one man to 
manage. I had a long journey before me, having to proceed to 
a ranch e in Napier Valley, about 200 miles distant, to receive a 
lot of cattle I had bought some time before from a Spaniard. 
I started, and was about eight miles on the road, at a place 
where the coaches changed horses, when a messenger came up 
in hot haste with a letter from my partner, containing the 
unpleasant news that Adams' Bank had stopped payment that 
morning. As all our capital was deposited in it, I hurried back 
at once, and found the report was only too true. We were 
almost ruined. 

This bank was one of the greatest swindles ever worked in 
California, so prolific of smart Yankee operations. The head- 
quarters of the institution were in San Francisco, and agencies 
were to be found in almost every town up-country. When the 
fountainhead dried up, the branches collapsed. In fact, it was 
a preconcerted thing, for everyone of them stopped on the same 
day, and thousands of trusting people were ruined. 

My partner and I lost about £12,000 by this mishap ; and if 
we had not had a lot of stock which had been previously paid for. 
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and our little property purchased, it would have been a case of 
'' eternal smash " with us also. It was rumoured that the safe 
from the bank, containing the money, was put into a van, and 
was on the road for Sacramento. Ten of the deluded clients of 
Adams and Co. posted after the van and stopped it, but neither 
safe or money was there, and we all bade good-bye to our hard- 
earned cash. I was so disheartened by the blow that I offered 
to sell out to Vanwe for a mere trifle, intending to proceed to 
Sydney, where gold had just been discovered ; but he per- 
suaded me to keep on, at least for a time. 

I again departed to bring the cattle from Napier Valley which 
we had purchased from a Spaniard named Valon. I intended 
to make Hyde's ranche the first night, but I lost my way 
through inattention and probably thinking of Adams and Co. 
At last I pulled up at a shanty on the roadside, which had 
apparently been recently erected. It was kept by two French- 
men. Here I obtained forage for the horse and food for myself,, 
of which we both stood in much need. Shortly afterwards two 
men rode up, who/ turned out to be stockmen from Hyde's 
ranche. They told me I was ten miles out of my road. We 
left together in the morning, and arrived at the ranche about 
four in the afternoon. I had had many dealings in cattle with 
Mr. Hyde, who was very glad to welcome me, and insisted on 
sending his men to bring my cattle from Valon's ranche, while 
I spent a few days with him. I remained five days. 

While there a man named Kit Carson came to the ranche 
with a drove of sheep from Salt Lake. This was the first mob 
of ** jumbucks'* I had seen driven siace I left Australia. There 
was a young person in this party who was ostensibly a sheep- 
dealer, and evidently well up to business, who interested me 
strangely. We rode over the ranche together, and conversed 
about stock and cattle-dealing, etc., and the dealer displayed a 
considerable knowledge of the subject. On the second day of 
their stay I discovered my quondam friend was a female in 
man's attire. She was known under the soubriquet of ** Captain 
Jack." She could ride well, throw the lasso, and was a dead 
shot. Altogether, she was the most remarkable specimen of 
the " feminine gender " I ever fell in with. That night Mr. Hyde 
determined on a little jollification, as it was possible I might 
never be under his roof again. I had informed him of my in- 
tention to sell out and return to Australia. 
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There were a few Spanish women living on the ranche, and 
•* Captain Jack," who among her other accomplishments was a 
splendid dancer, got up a Spanish dance, called a ^^ fandango," 
or something of the kind, and amused us famously ; indeed, I 
think it was the merriest night I had ever spent while in Cali- 
fornia. The ** captaia " accompanied Mr. Hyde and myself into 
Shasta next day. Hyde went home with me and stopped a few 
days. In the meantime I asked my wife to give a party, and to 
send an invitation to '' Captain Jack." She did so, and ** Jack'* 
came dressed as a regular swell, in male attire, of course. Mrs. 
Barry had heard me speak so often of ** Captain Jack," that she 
had a great desire to see this curiosity of her sex. When our 
guests had retired, she told me that she wished no further 
acquaintance with such a strong-minded party. I thought at 
the time the ** green-eyed monster " had a little to do with the 
matter, but, if so, there was little cause, and ** Captain Jack " 
dropped out of our society. I saw her leaving Shasta, well 
mounted, dressed in boots and breeches, a revolver at her belt 
and a pair of pistols in the holster, and thought that any young 
man who trifled with the affection of such an Amazon was likely 
to speedily come to grief. 

In a few days Hyde's men arrived at Clear Creek, twenty-five 
miles off, with our cattle, and as I was in treaty to sell out to my 
partner, he, Mr. Hyde, and two others went out to value the 
stock. This completed, a valuation of the rest of the property 
belon<(ing to the firm was made, and my partner took everything 
over, and paid me £5800 for my share and interest in the busi- 
ness. I had my dwelling-house, some horses, and other pro- 
perty, which I busied myself in disposing of, and when the 
Shasta people found I was determined to leave they very kindly 
gave me a public dinner, at which champagne flowed pretty 
freely. 

In the midst of the revelry, four men galloped into the town 
with the news that the Pitt Biver Indians had returned. At 
this time numbers of families from Oregon had settled on the 
river. The husbands and fathers were away digging, and the 
Indians had swooped down on the camp, and murdered about 
thirty white women and children. 

This startling report immediately broke up oul- convivial 
party. A meeting was forthwith held, and about 800 men at 
once volunteered to go and exact retribution, and, if possible. 
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wipe out this particiilaL* tribe of savages. Of course, I was one 
of the 300, and away we went on our mission of vengeance, the 
^eur men who had given the alarm leading the way. When we 
arrived at the scene of the massacre a horrible sight was pre- 
sented, dead and mutilated bodies lying in all directions amoug 
the wreck of the dead people's household goods. A detachment 
of our party remained to bury the dead, and the rest pushed on 
in pursuit up the river, but returned in two days, having been 
unable to find the marauders. We turned back to Shasta, and 
on the road, fell in with a very old Indian, accompanied by his 
squaw and two fine little Indian boys. Some of the party shot 
the aged couple, and would also have sent the boys to the happy 
hunting-grounds, but were prevented from doing sc, and we 
brought them in with us. 

A party of men was despatched at once by the Government 
to seek the savages, as the authorities were determined not to 
allow this outrage to pass unpunished. The military command- 
ant being an old acquaintance of the Colonel, I asked him, as a 
favour, to allow me to take one of the youths away with me, 
and I would try and civilise him. He was good enough to do 
30, and I took the young sav^ige home. My wife had lately 
been confined, and was now recovered, I disposed of the house 
and other property, and got ready for another flitting. At this 
time a steamer came up the river to within thirty miles of 
Shasta, and my late partner, V<«nwe, drove us all down to the 
landing, where I parted from him with regret, and going on 
board the small steamboat we cast off, and commenced our 
journey to Sacramento, which was 260 miles distant by water. 

The boat was very much crowded with passengers, but we 
managed to squeeze in for the voyage, and reached Sacramento 
pretty well tired out, but without any mishaps. I found the 
town immensely improved since I had left it, and the population 
better organised, and a little more civilised. A good deal of 
their antipathy to the " Sydney Ducks " had apparently died out. 
Business was remarkably brisk and flourishing, and my wife 
tried to persuade me to start once more in business, but I was 
bent on seeing Sydney again, otherwise I might have stopped. 

We remained at Sacramento for three weeks, and then left for 
San Francisco in the steamer "New World." We arrived 
safely, and I took a furnished house in Broadway, and waited 
for the first ship for Sydney. In two months a large American 
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vessel, the " Kit Carson," was laid on, and I took tickets for 
cabin passages for myself, wife, and child, and the young Indian 
boy. I also shipped, as a venture, forty tons of flour, one hun- 
dred American stoves, and one hundred Colt's revolvers, which I 
had purchased pretty cheap, the Californian market being then 
glutted with these goods. We had a good many fellow passen- 
gers. Among them were Madame Anna Bishop, the great 
singer, and a celebrated harpist named Boxer, who died shortly 
after his arrival at Sydney. Madame Bishop married the purser 
of the vessel, whose name was Schultz. Captain Crewel of the 
** Kit Carson," was very much addicted to drink, and was under 
the influence of liquor during the whole voyage." The vessels 
safety was often endangered by his conduct, the provisions were 
scanty and inferior, and altogether the passage was miserably 
uncomfortable. We got very little value for our £20, the price 
of the cabin passage. At length we arrived at Sydney, and 
were greatly relieved on getting ashore in safety. 

I disposed of the goods I had brought, and realised a very 
handsome profit out of the speculation. I was not long ashore 
when I fell in with my old friend and fellow-voyager, Baird, 
who had been out with me in the " Flying Fish." I was then 
staying at an hotel, but finding that Baird had a house to let at 
the Glebe, in Sydney, I rented it, and, having furnished it, we 
moved into it at once, and my friend Baird lived in the house 
adjoining. I found out that, by a singular coincidence, that he 
was now short of cash, although he had some property. I had 
thousands, and as he had been kind to me in my adversity, I 
told him he could have a thousand pounds to start in any busi- 
ness he liked. He wanted me badly to purchase a barque then 
lying in the harbour, fit her out, and go a whaling cruise ; but I 
steadily set my face against that. I had had enough of whaling. 

He informed me that my old employer and benefactor, Mr. Boyd, 
had started for California in his yacht, the " Wanderer." He 
had called in at some of the islands, and while at Owhyhee, the 
natives had set upon him and killed him. I was very much 
shocked at this intelligence. I felt as if I had lost a near and 
dear relation. I have been ashore at the place, and knew the 
treacherous character of the natives well. I should have thought 
Mr. Boyd knew better than to trust himself with the cannibals, 
but he was always a fearless, trusting fellow — peace be to his 
ashes. 
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I was thinking seriously of going up to the gold fields, which 
were then creating a great stir, and Sydney was beginning to feel 
the effects. People were flocking in from all parts, and business 
of every kind became excessively brisk. I was going down 
George Street to the bank, one morning, when I met a man 
named William Fox, who had been a mate of mine in the early- 
Calif ornian days. He had just arrived from Melbourne, and had 
a lot of quartz specimens, containing gold, with him. I invited 
him home with me, and he stopped a few days, and said I had 
better accompany him back to Victoria, and invest in the quartz 
reefs his specimens represented, and as I thought it was not a bad 
idea, I at once made up my mind to go. 

I went to Baird and asked him to accompany me, and have a. 
look round, as he might meet with something advantageous, and 
he agreed. We wei'e passing along the street, and saw a crowds 
which we joined, and found they had assembled to see " Bill 
Nash " carried out of a gold-broker's ofHce by five policemen, and 
taken to gaol. It appeared he had been gold-buying, and by 
using false weights he had been amassing money fast, and rob- 
bing the unsuspecting diggers. He was now found out, however, 
and being tried, was sentenced to one year's imprisonment. 
This was the notorious character I mentioned in the earlier part 
of my work as having driven his carriage before that of the 
Queen. 

My wife and I went to Windsor to see our little girl. She 
had grown and prospered well, and when I spoke of taking her 
into my charge. Her adopted mother would not hear of it. She 
was as much attached to her as if she were her own. As there 
was no help for it, I left jgJOO for her use, and we came away. 
Mrs. Barry was very anxious to accompany me on ray trip, but 
as she had an excellent neighbour in Mrs. Baird, and had made 
a small cit'cle of acquaintances, I persuaded her to wait until I 
baa prospected the new country. 

In the spring of 1855 Bill Fox, Baird and I went to Mel- 
bourne. When we arrived everything was in disorder, the 
natural consequence of the neighbourhood of the goldfields. The 
hurry and bustle of business reminded me of the palmy days in 
San Francisco. The town was full of people of all nationalities, 
and a man with a little capital and prudence could hardly go 
wrong in making money. 1 remained in Melbourne, and Fox 
and Baird went up to the Steiglitz diggings, where the quartz. 
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reefs were, to buy an interest if possible. I joined a horse- 
dealer, named Cotton, and went largely into the business. I 
made a trip to Hobart-town, and purchased and shipped a cargo 
from there to Melbourne, on which I lost money, and finding 
that that business would not pay just then, I abandoned it. 

Going along Bourke Street I met a friend I knew in San 
Francisco. He was called Luby. There were two gentlemen 
with him : their names weie Peter Lalor and Ivern. We had 
a long chat about the goldfields in California, and the effects of 
the gold excitement in Victoria. Lalor gave me some notes 
of bis from his diary and note book about the Eureka Stockade 
affair, and I now write them up in this book. 

For the first few months after the discovery of gold in Vic* 
toria, many shrewd persons believed that the Colony would be 
ruined by its seeming good fortuue. None of the ordinary 
industnes could be carried on whilst workmen were so scarce and 
wages so high. Happily, however, these gloomy expectations 
proved fallacious, for, in 1852, when the great stream of people 
from Europe began to flow into the Colony, every profession and 
every trade sprang into new and vigorous life. The vast 
crowds on the goldfields required to be fed, and the farmers 
found ample market for their corn, and the squatters for tlieir 
beef and mutton. The miners required to be clothed, and the 
tailor and shoemaker must be employed, whatever might be the 
prices they charged. Mechanics and artisans of every class 
found their labours in demand, and handsomely paid for their 
work ; the merchants also found trade both brisk and lucrative. 
While the imports in 1850 were woith only three-quarters of a 
million, those of thi ee years later were worth about twenty times 
that amount. After tbis enormous increase in population and 
business, it was found that there was quite as great an opportu- 
nity of gaining riches by remaining quietly engaged in one's 
own occupation as by joining the restless throng upon the gold- 
fields. The public revenue of the Colony was, in 1852, six 
times, and in 1853 twelve times as great as it had been before 
the discovery of gold, so tbat, both as individuals and as a 
nation, the people of Victoria had reason to be satisfied with the 
change. 

There existed, however, one drawback, for the attractions of 
the goldfields had drawn from the neighbouring Colonies, and 
more especially from Tasmania, great numbers of that class 
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of convicts who, having served a part of their time, had been 
liberated on condition of good bahaviour. They crossed over by 
hundreds, and soon gave rise to a serious difficulty, for, in the 
confused and unsettled state of the Colony, they found only too 
great an opportunity for the display of their criminal propensities 
and perverted talents. Being by no means charmed with the toil- 
some life of the gold-digger, many of them became bushraugers. 

There were in 1852, several bands of these ruffians, sweeping 
the country and robbing in all directions. As the gold was 
being conveyed from the diggings, escorted by bands of armed 
troopers, the bushrangers lurked upon the road, treacherously 
shot the troopers, and rifled the chests. On one occasion their 
daring rose to such a height that a band of them boarded the 
ship " Nelson " whilst it lay at anchor in Hobson*s Bay, over- 
powered the crew, and removed gold to the value of £24,000, 
remarking, as they handed the boxes over the side of the vessel, 
that this was the best goldfield they had ever seen. 

To prevent any further introduction of these undesirable 
immigrants, the Legislature, in 1852, passed what was called the 
** Convicts Prevention Act," declaring that no person who had 
been convicted, and had not received an absolutely free pardon, 
should be allowed to enter the colony ; and that aU persons who 
came from Tasmania should be required to prove that they were 
free men before being allowed to land. Any ship captain who 
brought a convict into the colony was to be fined £100 for the 
offence. 

Meanwhile the goldfields were growing apace. The discovery 
of the Eureka gravel-pits and Canadian leads, made Ballarat 
once more the favourite place for gold-finders, and in 1853 
there were about 40,000 diggers at work on the Yarrowee. 
Hotels began to be built, theatres were erected, and here and 
there a little church rose among the long line of tents which 
occupied the slopes above the creek. Below ,^ on the flats, the 
scene was a busy one. Thousands upon thousands of holes were 
sunk in all directions, from which men emerged and disappeared 
like ants, each bearing a bag of sand, which the other threw on a 
wheelbarrow or slung over his shoulder, and then carried forward, 
running nimbly along the thin paths among a multitude of holes 
till he reached a little creek, whose waters were turned to a 
yellow stream of mud. Such was the scene which presented 
itself by day ; but at sunset a gun was fired from the Com- 
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missioner's tent, and all ceased work. Then, against the 
evening sky, ten thousand fires sent up their wreaths of thin 
blue smoke, and the digp;ers prepared their evening meals. 
Everything was hushed for a time, except that a dull murmur 
arose from the little crowds chatting over their pannikins of 
tea. But, as the darkness drew closer around, the noises 
began to assume a merrier tone, and, minghng pleasantly in 
the evening air, there rose the loud notes of a sailor's song, the 
merry jingle of a French political chant, or the rich strains of 
a German chorus, 

In some tents the miners sat around on boxes or stools, while, 
by the light of flaming oil cans, they gambled for match boxes 
filled with gold dust. In others they gathered to drink the 
liquors illicitly sold by the " sly-grog shops." Many of the 
diggers betook themselves to the brilliantly lighted theatres, and 
made the fragile walls tremble with their rough and hearty 
roars of applause. Everywhere wf re heard the sounds of laughter 
and good humour. 

Then, at midnight, all went to bed except those foolish revellers 
who had stayed too late at the " grog shop.'* At dawn, again, 
everybody was astir, for the day's supply of water must be 
drawn from the stream ere its limped current began to assume 
the appearance of a clay-stained gutter. Making the allowances, 
proper to the occasion, the community was both orderly and 
law-abiding, and the digger in the midst of all his toil, enjoyed 
a very agreeable existence. 

He had but one grievance to trouble his life, and that was the 
monthly payment of the license fee. This tax had been imposed 
under the erroneous impression that every one who went upon 
the goldfields must of necessity earn a fortune. For a long time 
this mistake prevailed, because only the most successful diggers 
were much heard of. But there was an undistinguishable throng 
of those who earned much less than a labourer's wage. 

The average monthly earnings throughout the colony were not 
more than eight pounds for each man ; and out of this sum he 
had to pay thirty shillings for a mere permission to dig. 
To those who were fortunate, this seemed but a trifle, but 
for those who earned little or nothing, there was no resource but 
to evade payment, and many were the tricks adopted in order 
to dodge the Commissioners. As there were more than one-fifth of 
the total number of diggers who systematically paid no fees, the 
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police were in the habit of stopping any man they met, and 
demanding to see his license. If he had none, he was at once 
marched oif to the place that served for a gaol, and there chained 
to a tree% 

The pilice were in the liabit of devoting two days a week to 
what WrtS called ** digger-hunting," and as they often ex- 
perienced much trouble and vexation in doing what was unfor- 
tunately their duty, they were sometimes rough and summary 
in their proceedings, hence arose a feeling of hostility among 
the digG:er8 not only to the police, but indeed, to all the officials on 
the goldfields. The first serious ebullition of the prevailing 
discontent took place on the Owens River, wlierea commissioner 
had been maltreated. Violence, however, was deprecated by the 
great body of miners, who held large meetings in order to agitate 
in a more constitutional manner for the abolition of the fees. 
At first they sent a petition to Governor Latrobe, who declined 
to make any change. 

It was then hinted that, possibly, they might be driven to use 
force, and the Governor replied that he was determined to do 
his duty. In August, 1853, when the agitation was increasing, 
Latrobe hurriedly reduced the fee to twenty shilling per month. 
This appeased the miners for a time, but thv. precipitancy with 
which the Governor had changed his intention, showed too 
plainly the weakness of the Government, for, indeed, there was 
scarcely a soldier in Victoria to repress an insurrection if one 
should break out. 

Among the confused crowds on the goldfields, there were a 
great number of troublesome spirits, many of them foreigners, 
who were only too happy to foment dissension. Thousands of 
miners had been disappointed in their hopes of wealth, and 
being in a discontented frame of mind, they blamed their mis- 
fortunes entirely on the Governor. 

In spite of the concession that had been made to them, 
through all the goldfields a spirit of dissatisfaction prevailed ; 
mutterings were heard as of a coming storm, and Latrobe, in 
his alarm, sent to all the neighbouring Colonies to ask for 
troops. As the Ninety-ninth Regiment was lying idle in 
Hobart-town it was at cnce despatched to Melbourne. While 
matters were in this state, Governor Latrobe retired from office, 
and in June, 1854, Sir Charles Hotham arrived to fill the 
position. 
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On his first arrival he showed that his sympathies were, to 
a great extent, with the diggers, but he could scarcely be ex- 
pected to make any important change until he had been a few 
months in the colony and had learnt exactly the state of affairs. 
Meanwhile the discontent on the goldfields was daily increasing. 
The months of September and October in 1854 were exceedingly 
dry ; the creeks were greatly shrunk in volume, and in many 
places the diggers could find no water either for drinking or for 
gold- washing, and their irritation was not at all soothed by the 
arbitrary manner of the commissioners and the police. Besides 
this, the government had thought it necessary to form a camp 
on the goldfields ; so that a large body of soldiers dwelt con- 
stantly in the midst of the miners. The soldiers and officers, 
of course, supported the commissioners, and, like thera, soon 
came to be regarded with the greatest disfavour. 

The goldfield population was in this irritable state when a 
trifling incident kindled an extensive revolt. A digger named 
Scobie, late one evening, knocked at the door of Bentley's Hotel 
at Ballarat. Finding the place clo-ed for the night, he tried to 
force an entrance, and continued his clamour so long that 
Bentley became augry, and sallied forth to chastise him. A 
crowd gathered to see the fight, and, in the darkness, Scobie's 
head was split open with a spade. Whose hand it was that 
aimed the blow no one could tell, but the diggers universally 
believed that Bentley was himself the murderer. He was* 
therefore, arrested and tried, but acquitted by Mr. Dowes, the 
magistrate, who was said by the diggers to be secretly Bentley's 
partner in business. 

A great crowd assembled round the hotel, and a digger named 
Kennedy addressed the multitude in vigorous Scottish accents, 
pointing out the spot where their companion's blood had been 
shed, and asserting that his spirit hovered above and called for 
revenge. Tlie authorities sent a few police to protect the 
place, but they were only a handful of men in the midst of a 
great abd seething crowd of over eight thousand powerful 
diggers. For an hour or two the mob, though indulging in 
occasional banter, remained harmless. 

But a mischievous boy having thrown a stone and broken the 
lamp in front of the hotel, the police made a movement as if 
they were about to seize the offender. This roused the diggers 
to anger, and in less than a minute every pane of glass was 
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broken, the police were roughly jostled and cat by showers of 
stones, the doors of the hotel were broken open. The crowd 
burst tumultuously into the hotel, and the rooms were swarming 
with men drinking the liquors and searching for Bentley, who 
had already, however, escaped on a swift horse to the camp. 
As the noise and disorder increased, a man placed a handful of 
paper and rags against the wooden walls of the bowling alley, 
deliberately struck a match, and set fire to the p ace. The 
diggers now deserted the hotel, and retired to a safe distance 
in order to watch the conflagration. 

Meanwhile a company of soldiers had set out from the camp 
for the scene of the riot, and on their approach the crowd quietly 
dispersed, but by this time the hotel was reduced to a heap of 
smouldering ruins. For this outrage three men were appre- 
hended and taken to Melbourne, where they were tried and 
sentenced to imprisonment. But Bentley was also re-arrested 
and tried, and as his friend Dowes could, on this occasion, be of 
no assistance to him, he was sentenced to three years hard labour 
on the roads. Dowes was dismissed from the magistracy, and Sir 
C. Hothamdid everything in his power to conciliate the diggers* 
They were not to be thus satisfied, however, and had a stormy 
meeting at Ballarat, in which they appointed a deputation, con- 
sisting of Kennedy, Black and Humphrey, to demand from the 
Governor the release of the three men condemned for burning 
Bentley's Hotel. Hotham received the deputation very kindly, 
but declined to accede to the demand, because, he said, the word 
'^ demand,'' was not a suitable term to use in addressing the 
representative of Her Majesty. 

As the diggers were haughty, and refused to alter the phrase, 
the Governor intimated that, under these circumstances, no reply 
could be given. 
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Chapter XV. 



Tlie Story of the Eureka Stockade {continued) — Tlie Diggers and 
the Soldiery — Taken by surprise — A short hut bloody conflict 
— Capture of the Stockade — Escape of Lalor — Sympathy with 
tlie diggers, and its effect — / return to my oum story — I Jit 
out a whaling expedition — The wreck of the Dunbar — I start 
cattle dealing — Bushrangers — We lose our horses — The cap- 
ture of the robbers — A horse-dealing story — ^^ Bla^k Bill.'' 



The delegates having returned to Ballarat, a great meeting 
was held, and Kennedy, Humphrey, Black, Lalor and Verne 
naade inflammatory speeches, in which they persuaded the 
diggers to pass a resolution, declaring that they would all burn 
their licenses and pay no more fees. Skirmishes between thd 
soldiers a ad diggers now became frequent, and, on the 80th 
November, when the last '* digger hunt" took place, the police and 
soldiers were roughly beaten off. The diggers among their tents 
set up a, flagstaff, and hoisted a banner of blue, with four silver 
stars in the corner. Then the leaders knelt beneath it and, 
having sworn to defend one another to the death, proceeded to 
enrol the miners and form them into squads, leady for drilling. 

Meantime the military camp was being rapidly fortified with 
trusses of hay, bags of corn, and loads of firewood. The soldiers 
were in hourly expectation of an attack, and for four successive 
nights they slept fully accoutred, and with tlieir loaded muskets 
beside them. All night long lights were seen to move busily 
backwards and forwards among the diggers' tents, and the heavy 
tread of great bodies of men could be heard amid the darkness. 
Lalor was marshalling his forces on the slopes of Ballarat, and 
drilling them to use such arms as they possessed, whether rifles 
or pistols, or merely spikes fastened at the ends of poles. 
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Sir Charles Hotham now sent up the remaining eight hundred 
soldiers of the Ninety-Ninth Regiment, under Sir Robert Nicoll, 
and to these he added all the marines from the men-of-war and 
nearly all the police of the Colony. They were several days on 
the march, and only arrived when the disturbance was over. The 
diggers had formed an intrench men t, called the Eureka Stockade 
and had enclosed about an acre of ground with a high slab fence. 
In the midst of this stronghold they proclaimed the " Republic 
of Victoria," and here they were able to carry on their drilling 
unmolested, under the command of the two leaders — Verne, a 
German, and Peter Lalor, the son of an Irish gentleman. 

They sent out parties in every direction to gather all the arms 
and ammunition they could obtain, and made extensive pre- 
parations for an assault, but never imagined that the soldiers 
would dream of attacking them until the arrival of Sir Robert 
Nicoll. They kept guard it is true, but only carelessly. Captain 
Thomas, who commanded the troops in the camp, determined to 
finish the affair by a sudden attack, and on the Saturday night, 
while the diggers were amusing themselves in fancied security 
he was carefully making his preparations. On Sunday morning, 
just after daybreak, when the Stockade contained only two hun- 
dred men. Captain Thomas led the troops quietly forth, and suc- 
ceeded in approaching within three hundred yards of the Stockade 
without being observed. 

The alarm was then given within, the insurgents rushed to 
their posts, and poured a heavy volley upon the advancing 
soldiers, of whom about twelve fell. The attacking party 
wavered a moment, but again became steady, and fired with so 
calm and correct an aim that whenever a digger showed himself, 
even for a moment, he was shot. Peter Lalor rose on a sand 
heap within the Stockade to direct his men, but immediately he 
fell, pierced in the shoulder by a musket-ball. After the firing 
had lasted for twenty minutes there was a lull, and the insur- 
gents could hear the order " Charge," ring out clearly. Then 
there was an ominous rushing sound, the soldiers were for a 
moment seen above the palisades, and immediately the conflict 
became hand to hand. The diggers took refuge in the empty 
claims where some were bayonetted and others captured, whilst 
the victors set fire to the tents, and soon afterwards retired 
with one hundred and twenty-five prisoners. 

A number of half-burnt palisades, which had fallen on Lalor, 
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•concealed him from view, and, after the departure of the soldiers, 
he crawled forth, and escaped to the ranges, where a doctor was 
found, who amputated his arm. The Government subseouently 
offered a reward of £500 for his capture ; but his friends proved 
true, and preserved him till the trouble was all passed. The num- 
ber of those who had been wounded was never exactly known, 
but it was found that twenty-six of the insurgents had died 
during the fight, or shortly afterwards, and in the evening the 
soldiers returned and buned such of the dead bodies as were still 
lying in the stockade. 

On the following day, four soldiers who had been killed in the 
engagement, were buried with military honours. Many of the 
wounded died during the course of the following month, and in 
particular the colony had to lament the loss of Captain Wise, of the 
Fortieth Regiment, who received his death wound in the conflict. 
When the news of the struggle, and of its issue, was brought to 
Melbourne, the sympathies of the people were powerfully roused 
in favour of the diggers. A meeting, attended by about 5000 
persons, was held near the Prince's Bridge, and a motion pro- 
posed by Mr. David Blair, in favour of the diggers, was carried 
almost unanimously. Similar meetings were held at Geelong and 
Sandhurst, so that there could be no doubt as to the general feeling 
Against the Government, and, when at the beginning of 1855, 
thirteen of the prisoners were brought up for trial in Melbourne, 
And each in his turn was acquitted, crowds of people, both within 
-and without the courts, greeted them, one after another, with hearty 
<5heer8, as they stepped out into the open air, once more free men. 
The commission appointed by Sir Charles Hotham, commenced 
its labours shortly after the conclusion of the riot, and in its 
report the fact was clearly demonstrated, that the miners had 
suffered certain grievances. Acting upon the advice of this 
commission, the Legislative Council abolished the monthly license 
fee, and authorized the issue of " Miners' Rights," giving to the 
holders, on payment of one pound each per annum, permission 
to dig for gold in any part of the Colony. New members were 
to be elected to the Council, in order to watch over the interests 
of the miners, two to represent Sandhurst, two for Ballarat, two 
for Castlemaine, and one each for the Ovens and the Avoca 
diggings. Any man who )?eld a " Miner's Right " was qualified 
to vote in the elections for the Council. 

* * ^:' * * * 

I 2 
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After a long interview with my friends, I had a good look 
about Melbourne, and took a rest for a while. One day I waa 
at lunch in my lodgings, when I received a letter from my old 
friends Baird and Fox, from the Steiglitz Diggings, asking me to 
come up. I went immediately, and found that they had expen- 
ded £800 in buying an interest in a quartz claim — all their 
money in fact — and as yet had got no returns. The prospects 
from the stone were pretty good, but I imagined the gold was lost 
in the crushing process, which was the primitive Califomian one, 
common Mexican " arrestra," simply two huge boulders dragged 
round in a trough by a horse, attached to a cross beam and 
upright post. At any rate, the fact was patent that they had 
got nothing for their outlay, and there being little appearance 
of future dividends, I persuaded Baird to come away with me 
and look at a schooner I had seen lying at Geelong for sale. If 
she suited him, I said I would buy her, and give him a start in 
the intercolonial trade. We went down to Geelong, but could 
not come to terms about the schooner, so we went up to Mel- 
bourne again. 

There was a fine brig, called the "Jane," lying in the river 
Yarra, which was for sale. Baird said she was well adapted for 
a whaling vessel, so I purchased her for JB2000, and became a 
shipowner. I installed Baird at once as captain, and he man- 
aged to ship a few hands, and we took the brig down to Sydney 
for a fit out. 

In a very short time Baird had his complement of men, his. 
number of boats and all whaling gear, with two years' stock of 
provisions ; and when all was ready, I found the outlay had 
cost me £4000. I arranged with Captain Baird that he should 
have one-eighth of the profits, if any, of the cruise, and £2 per 
week wages, and if he made a successful voyage he should 
become half owner of the brig on his return. The " Jane " was 
towed down to a place called Spring Cove, near the Sydney 
Heads, and a large party, including Mrs. Baird, Mrs. Barry, 
and myself and friends, went down and spent the last night on 
board, and were pulled up by the crew in the ship's boats next 
day. 

On the following day my investment was under way, and if 
good wishes could avail, she was sure to make a fortunate trip. 
I looked round for a week or so, but saw nothing suitable to go 
into ; and as inactivity did not suit me, I determined to return 
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to Melbourne, that place offering more scope for business at 
this time, and besides it was time I was adding to my cash 
account. The whaling speculation had made a considerable 
inroad, and the balance to my credit did not now exceed £1800. 

One morning, as I was in George Street, Sydney, there was a 
rumour about a ship being on shore at the Sydney Heads. This 
was in 1857. 

A great gloom was cast over the colony by the loss of a fine 
ship within seven miles of the City of Sydney. The " Dunbar " 
sailed from Plymouth in that year, with about a hundred and 
twenty people on board, many of them well-known colonists who 
had visited England and were now on their way homewards. 
As the vessel approached the coast a heavy gale came down 
from the north-east, and, ere they could reach the entrance to 
Port Jackson night had closed around them. In the deep and 
stormy gloom they beat to and fro for some time, but at length 
the captain thought it safer to make for Sydney Heads than to 
toss about on so wild a sea. He brought the vessel close in to 
the shore in order to search for the entrance, and wlien against 
the stormy sky he perceived a break in the black cliffs, he 
steered for the opening. This, however, was not the entrance, 
but only a hollow in the cliffs, called by the Sydney people 
"The Gap." The vessel was standing in for the rocks when a 
mass of boiling surf was observed in the place where they 
thought the opening was, and ere she could be put about she 
crashed violently upon the foot of a cliff that frowned ninety 
feet above the fragments and the drowning men. 

At daybreak the word was given that a ship had been 
wrecked at *^ The Gap," and during the day thousands of 
people poured forth from Sydney to view the scene of the 
disaster. On the following morning it was discovered that 
there was a solitary survivor, who, having been washed into a 
hollow in the face of the rock, lay concealed in his place of 
refuge throughout that dreadful night and all the succeeding 
day. A young man was found who volunteered to let himself 
down by a rope and rescue the half-dead seaman. To prevent 
the repetition of so sad an occurrence lighthouses were erected 
for the guidance of ship-captains entering the harbour. 

After I had seen the wreck I called a sale at my house, and 
disposed of all the furniture, etc., and left for Melbourne with 
my wife and child and the Indian boy, who by this time had 
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become very much attached to us, and was very useful. On 
arriving I banked the balance of my cash and rented a furnished 
house in Colling wood, in the suburbs of Melbourne. Strolling 
down Bourke Street one day, I met an old acquaintance, Tom 
Labey. He was doing well, and was in a large way in the flour 
trade. I asked his advice as to what he thought might be a 
safe speculation to start in. He said that lots of vessels arriving 
at the wharves brought bullock hides and sheepskins, and I 
might do worse than commence as a buyer of all I could get. I 
adopted the idea, and bought and sold these commodities for 
some months, and found it to be a very profitable game. 

While thus engaged I one day fell in with a cattle-dealer 
named Tom Jones, an old friend of mine in the early days in 
Sydney. We immediately fraternised, and the result was that 
he persuaded me to join him and go up-country buying cattle, 
and driving them on to the various goldfields and there sell 
them. We soon made our arrangements, and Jones and I, and 
the Indian lad, started for a station I was acquainted with to 
purchase a mob of cattle. I took about £1200 in cash with me, 
in j£20 and £50 notes, which I took the precaution to carry in a 
broad belt under my clothing, as "sticking-up" was very rife in those 
days ; and I soon had occason to be thankful for this foresight. 

We called at a roadside house in the Black Forest for refresh- 
ment and feed for our horses. After I had satisfied the inner 
man, I went out to the stables to see how the horses were feed- 
ing, when lo and behold the steeds had flown or had been spirited 
away. I immediately went back to the house and reported our 
loss. The landlord seemed to take the matter very coolly, and 
merely uttered the word "bushrangers," and as the Black 
Forest was one of their noted haunts, we concluded it was 
^11 up with our quadrupeds. The landlord asked if we had lost 
anything else, and Jones said he had a lot of money sewn up in 
his saddle, but did not satisfy his curiosity as to the amount, for 
it began to enter his mind that his questioner knew more about 
the abstraction of our horses than he cared to divulge. Jones, 
who was a very outspoken fellow, made no secret of his thoughts* 
but flatly told him so. The Indian boy had seen the landlord 
talking to three men while we were inside, and the landlord had 
told him to go into the house, and this strengthened our sus- 
picions of foul play, and we determined to wait and see further 
into the matter, if possible. 
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Jones told me secretly that he had £800 sewn up in the lining 
of his saddle — a rather expensive lining, I thought just then. 
About two hours after we had missed our horses, eight mounted 
policemen rode up to the house. We immediately told them 
what had happened, and of the money in Jones's saddle, and of 
our suspicions of the landlord. Six of the police, accompanied by 
Jones, on one of their horses, set out to look for the bushrangers, 
and two stopped with me at the house. About two hours 
after the party left the Indian boy came running in and told us 
our horses were coming up the road. We went out, and at the 
moment four men rode by at full gallop, but one of the horses, 
which I took to be mine, stuck up his rider and refused to pass 
the house. 

There was one police horse in the stable, but he was imme- 
diately brought out, and one man mounted and rode after the gang, 
and the other officer and myself ran down the road to where the 
horse was playing up with his rider, and refusing, despite whip 
and spur, to move on. The mounted policeman fired at this man, 
who immediately jumped off the horse and ran into the bush, 
which at this place was remarkably dense and almost impene- 
trable. I jumped on the horse the robber had left, and saw 
now that it was Tom Jones's steed. I also held the policeman's 
horse while he and his mate scrambled into the thicket after 
their prey. They succeeded in catching him in about ten minutes, 
and we took him back to the house and secured him. 

We saw by certain but almost imperceptible signs that our 
worthy host and the prisoner needed no introduction. They were 
evidently no strangers to each other. The policeman and I over- 
hauled Jones's saddle, and found a new piece of flannel on the 
inside, and just as I was about to rip it open Jones and the 
party of police returned from their unsuccessful search. I 
handed over the saddle to allow Tom to make his discovery him- 
self, telling him we had got his horse and saddle back, and also the 
rider. Tom opened the lining, and, to the astonishment of the 
party, brought forth from this hiding-place £800 in bank notes 
and some bank receipts. 

He handed £50 to be divided among the policemen. They 
decided to stay that night, and try and devise some plan for the 
capture of the rest of the thieves, and cause a restoration of my 
steed also, and in this they were successful, as the sequel will 
show. It was now dark, and one of the policemen interviewed 
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the prisoner, who, upon a promise of leniency, told all he knew 
about the robbery, and his companions. He said the gang was 
in a bushy gully, when the party of police passed, and they im- 
mediately turned back after the police went by. He also told him 
that two of the thieves were brothers of the landlord, who had 
actually planned the robbery, and it was arranged that the rest 
were to return at night and rob us of what we had. 

He further said the three brothers were " old hands," that is, 
ex-convicts from Hobart-town, and advised the police to keep 
out of the way for a few hours, and they would possibly capture 
the whole gang, who were sure to return to the house. Upon 
receipt of this information the sergeant, in command, took the 
landlord into custody, handcuffed him, and put him in the stable 
with the other prisoner, and placed a guard over them. He 
stationed the rest of his men to watch for the coming of our 
free-and-easy friends. 

About four o'clock in the morning, three men came on foot to 
the back door of the house and, knocking softly, said, "Are you 
asleep. Jack ? Get up and let us in." The sergeant opened the 
door, and Jones and the four officers pounced upon them, and 
had them down and secured before we, in the front of the house, 
could get round to assist. It was lucky they were taken 
by surprise, as each of them carried loaded revolvers. We 
found the horses fastened up about one hundred yards from the 
house. After breakfast, we accompanied the police, who took 
their five prisoners to a small town about twelve miles distant, 
called, I think, Heathcote, where they were charged before a 
magistrate with robbery, and committed to Melbourne for trial, 
and we were bound ovei* to appear as witnesses. The sessions 
being close at hand, we were obliged to forego our cattle-dealing for 
a time, and attend the court at Melbourne. When the day came, 
we gave witness against the gang, and four of them were sen- 
tenced to two years hard labour each. The landlord got clear 
off, but was again arrested on leaving the court on another 
charge, and returned to gaol. This broke up one gang of these 
murderous pests for a time. 

While in California, I thought I had heard enough of violence 
and robbery, but Victoria seemed to carry off the palm in those 
days. There were regularly organised gangs of marauders, who 
were called bushrangers, who permitted no one to pass without 
fleecing him, and it is possible, seeing the columns of advertise- 
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ments in the daUy papers for missing friends, that many poor 
fellowB were sent out of the world by some of these miscreants, 
who had no ea,rthly excuse for their criminal occupation, as em- 
ployment was plentiful, and gold obtainable at the diggings with 
very little labour. 

I stayed a week or two in Melbourne, and found out that my 
wife did not like the place. It certainly was very lonely for her, 
having no friends or acquaintances. She asked me to take her 
back to Sydney, and leave her with Mrs. Baird, of whom she had 
grown to be very fond, she being the first and only female acquaint- 
ance Mrs Barry had made since we left California. Captain 
Baird had been gone now about ten months in the brig, and I 
thought I might learn some intelligence of him, and arranged 
to make a trip to Sydney, and leave Mrs. Barry there as she 
desired. 

I saw Jones the next day, and informed him of my change of 
plans, and told him that as the Indian boy and he seemed to agree 
very well he could take him with him. He was a capital rider, 
and would be very useful to him. Tom was very glad to get him, 
and this matter being settled, we went and had a little parting 
"spree," which I think must have degenerated into a complete 
fuddle, as we found ourselves, in the morning, minus our cash 
and our watches, and it served us right. Of coui'se we " kept it 
dark." The next day Tom and the boy started up country in 
the cattle trade. Jones was to keep the boy for twelve months, 
and give him two pounds per week, and pay his expenses, which 
was not so bad for the young Indian savage I thought. 

I took my wife to Sydney in the steamer, and installed her 
with Mrs. Baird, who was very glad to have her back again, as 
she felt very lonely herself without her husband. Just then the 
whaling barque " Lady Emma " arrived in port with a full cargo, 
and knowing Captain Buger, I went on board to ask him for 
news of the ** Jane." He informed me that Baird and himself 
had been together three months previously, and that at that 
time Baird had got about 700 barrels of oil on board, and had 
parted with him, Captain Buger, to cruise at the Three Kings. 

I was overjoyed to hear this account, and now felt assured 
that, barring accidents, Baird would have a lucky voyage. 
Captain Buger wanted me to resume the whaling business, but 
I declined, and told him that my mind was made up to go back 
to Victoria. Something told me that I should do well there, 
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although just then Sydney was in a very flourishing state, and 
many persons tried to persuade me to start in the butcheiing 
line there ; but something drew me Melboumewards, and go I 
must. 

I arranged matters with my wife, who tried hard to get me 
to settle down in Sydney. I placed JB300 in the bank to her 
account, and taking the residue of my stock of cash, I bid good- 
bye to her and Mrs. Baird, and left in the Melbourne steamer. 
We were six days on our passage, and had frightful weather. 
A great many female passengers were on board, and were 
terribly frightened. It was one continuous scene of terror and 
alarm, and I decided, when at last I set foot on shore, that I 
would try and give- lady-carrying vessels a wider berth in future. 

There was a very old friend of mine named Lake keeping an 
hotel in Melbourne, and I told the cabman to drive me to his 
house, and I took up my lodgings there for one month before I 
commenced to do anything to speak of. I purchased a horse, 
saddle, and bridle, paying £50 for the turn-out, and rode out 
with a party I had made an appointment with to look at some 
hoi*ses in a paddock four miles from town, which were for sale. 
The man, who was called " Black Bill " — he gave no other 
name — went into the paddock with me, and we rounded the 
horses up. They were a first-class lot, and adapted principally 
for coaching. I asked him where was the owner of the mob. 
He said he was in Melbourne, but he was prepared to deal 
about them. I told him I preferred to deal with the principal 
always. He pressed me very hard to make him an offer, but I 
began to suspect there was something wrong. I put him off by 
telling him I would consider the matter, and let him know my 
intentions that night, intending meanwhile to make inquiries. 

When I got home to the North Melbourne Hotel I a^ked 
Lake if he knew " Black Bill," in the horse-dealing line ; and 
although he knew nearly all this fraternity then in Melbourne, 
he pleaded ignorance of this gentleman's acquaintance. I told him 
he was coming in in the evening, and he would have an oppor- 
tunity of giving me his impressions of him. " Blabk Bill " arrived 
in due course, accompanied by a rough and dirtier-looking vaga- 
bond than himself, and introduced his friend as the owner of the 
horses. Lake, who had been scrutinising the pair, formed a 
similar opinion of them to myself, and advised me to have 
nothing to do with them ; and at last went so far as to give 
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them a gentle hint that their room would be preferred to their 
company aiid they thereupon left. 

In the morning Lake drove me out to tht paddock where the 
horses had been, but they had disappeared, also the pseudo 
owners, It was fortunate that 1 declioed dealing with these 
gentry, as I aft«rwards learned that they had stolen the mob 
from a station in the interior They were disposing of them 
some time after in Ballaiat, and were arrested and tiied, and 
sentenced to four years each for horse-stealing. 
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Chapter XVI. 



Once more in Melbourne^ — / start in the coaching business — On 
the Geelong-Ballarat Boad — A disastrous accident — / 
relinquish the life of a Jehu — / regain possession of the 
Indian hoy — Total Wreck of the Bruj " Jane,'' my Whaler 
— A terrible loss — Doton on my heaT/rirends once more — / 
start butchering at Ballarat — The " Saveloy Boom. " — Gold 
tempts me a^ain — Our reefitig spec, at Brown's — An ugly 
Quarrel — A Second Edition of the Ballarat Riots narrowly 
averted. 



I rambled about Melbourne for some time, but could see 
nothing suitable to go into. During my peregrinations one day 
I fell in with a man named Seward, whom I had known in San 
Francisco at a time when he was in a large way of business, and 
reputed to be very wealthy. But now a sad change had come 
o'er the scene. Poor Sewarfl was very shabby, and actually without 
a shilling, as he himself informed me. By a series of misfortunes 
in business he had lost all his wealth. I was very sorry for him, 
and handed him a pound-note, and told him to go up to my hotel 
and I would see what could be done for him when I returned. 
I went at once to Mr. Thomas Labev, and asked him if he could 
find him employment in his office. I recommended him as a 
first-class business man and a clever accountant, and Labey told 
me I hrd better send him down to the office. 

I found Seward waiting for me when I returned, and he was 
overjoyed to hear of the chance of employment. Next day I 
gave him £20, and he got himself a good fit-out of clothes, etc., 
of which he stood much in need, and I accompanied him to 
Mr. Labey's, who, after a few inquiries, installed him as clerk, 
and I left him an altogether different being from the day before. 
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I now grew tired of inactivity, and decided to take a trip to- 
the goldflelds. I sold my horse and went to Geelong, en route 
for Ballarat ; but in Geelong I met an old friend of my early 
days, named Harry Dewing, who, in company with a partner 
named Harry Lascelles, was running a line of coaches to the 
goldfields. I found there was an opening here, and I gave £1000 
for a share in the business. Coach-drivers' wages were then £12 
per week, and I thought, being a tolerable whip, that I might 
as well earn that amount myself, and accordingly mounted the 
box of the Ballarat coach. Thinking I was settled now for a 
time, I sent to Sydney for my wife and child. 

I had been driving for some time, when at last, by an unlucky 
accident, my career as a " Jehu " was cut short. I used to drive- 
through Steiglitz, a diggings township on the road from Geelong 
to Ballarat ; and about five miles from this place there was a veiy 
long and steep hill to descend. One day, in going down with a 
load of twenty passengers, the wheel broke, gave way, and the 
horses getting frightened, bolted. My nerves were pretty steady, 
however, and I held on to the leaders until near the bottom of 
the hill, when the coach capsized, and my freight was scattered 
in all directions. One woman and a little girl were killed out- 
right, and a young man had his leg broken, several other pas- 
sengers being slightly injured. One of the pole horses had his 
leg broken, and I had to shoot him. An hour afterwards the 
down coach arrived and took the wounded passengers back to 
Geelong, and another was sent up to continue the journey so- 
unhappily interrupted. 

It was an accident which might have occurred to any driver 
at any time in the same place, and I could not lay any of the 
blame on myself, but when I got back to Geelong I told Dewing 
I would drive no more. Of course there was an inquest, and 
as there was considerable rivalry and opposition in the coaching 
business at this time, there was a clamour about furious driving,, 
etc. ; but it was held to be an accident, and one for which no 
one felt more regret than myself. 

After this I was employed principally superintending our yard 
and the line on the road. My wife arrived from Sydney, and 
we took a house at Newtown, furnished it, and lived for some 
time in contentment, and Mrs. Barry grew to like Geelong as a 
place of residence better than any place we had been in as yet. 
My usual luck about this time again showed itself. My two part- 
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ners began to grow cai'eless, neglected business, and drank 
heavily. I offered to sell out to them, but they declined, and 
in six months my £1000 was a dead letter, the firm had to seek 
the protection of the Insolvent Court, and I found myself once 
more on my beam ends almost, with only about £400 in cash 
remaining. 

However, there was the whaling brig, which might soon be 
expected in port with a full cargo, so I looked on matters philo- 
sophically and thought they might have been much worse. I told 
my wife one day I thought I would go back to Sydney and await 
the arrival of the "Jane," and at this, for the first time, she showed 
a little temper, and turned restive, telling me that we had done 
nothing but travel since leaving California. Of course, I could 
not deny the fact, and remarked that we would have still to 
"move on." I immediately called an auction sale, sold off all 
the furniture, and we went up to Melbourne direct, and put 
up at my old quarters with Mr. Lake, in the North Melbourne 
Hotel. I informed Lake of all that had transpired since I left 
him ; and when the recital was concluded he advised me to go 
into a better speculation than coaching, or the chances were I 
would soon "go broke," myself, and I agreed with him. 

One morning my wife and I were walking towards the cattle- 
yards, when she cried, " There is Peter ;" and, sure enough, there 
was Peter, the Indian boy I had left with Tom Jones, riding to 
the yards. We walked towards him, and immediately he per- 
ceived us he jumped off and ran to us with tears in his eyes, 
asking us to take him back, and he would never leave us again. 
When he got a little quieter, I asked him where his master was. 
He said he thought he was at the paddock some distance off, 
where he had a lot of fat cattle ready for the market. He told 
me that he was worked very hard, and would like to get back 
into my service. We took him to the hotel with us, and I got 
a horse from Lake, and accompanied the boy to the paddock, 
which was about six miles out. Peter was very much afraid 
Jones would beat him for not returning sooner. I was sorry to 
see that the lad had evidently been cowed, and determined, if 
possible, to put an end to the system. 

At the paddock there was a house at which Tom Jones lodged. 
Peter knocked at the door, which was opened by a young woman, 
who said that Jones had not returned yet. A man also came to 
the door, who asked my business, and said that Jones was away 
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looking for Peter, and when he came home he would very likely 
give him a good flogging. My blood boiled at this remark, but 
I said nothing as yet, merely telling Peter to come over to the 
paddock with me. The man accompanied us. He told me that 
he had charge of the ground for the owner in town, and collected 
fees for pasturage of stock left there. On the road he told Peter 
to go and put a saddle on his horse, and the lad seeming adverse 
to doing his bidding, he told him he would lay the whip over his 
shoulders if he was not smart about it. I asked him if he had 
ever flogged the boy. He said he had not done so yet, but Jones 
frequently gave it to him pretty sharp. I concluded from this 
that the poor lad was being hardly treated, and determined to 
remove him at once. 

I had waited for an hour, and there was no appearance of 
Jones, so I told Peter to get his horse and accompany me back to 
Melbourne. He went to the stable for the purpose. When the 
man in charge saw him going, he told him to stop, for he was 
sure Jones was looking for him. I said, " Never mind Jones, 
if he is always flogging the lad it is time he got into better 
hands," and I told him to come away, whereupon the man seized 
the bridle and pulled the boy off the horse. He fell heavily and 
seemed hurt. I dismounted, and asked the inhuman brute what 
his name was, he replied, Foxon. Whereupon I told Mr. Foxon 
I would summon him to Court next day for assaulting the lad. 
Peter made some remark, and Foxon turned and struck him on 
the head and knocked him down. My patience was now quite 
exhausted, and I at once felled the ruffian and kicked him 
soundly. He got up and pitched in, and, being a big strong 
fellow, we had a pretty severe tussle. However, I got the best 
of him, and gave him a good well-deserved thrashing. 

We were thus engaged when Jones rode up, and, as I was bleed- 
ing pretty profusely, he did not know me at the time, and asked, 
in some astonishment, whatever was the matter. Foxon began 
to enlighten him, and said I was stealing the boy, when he 
interfered, hence the present row. I went over to the stable, 
and Jones followed. He asked me what was my business with 
him or the boy, and as soon as I had spoken, Jones said, " Is 
that you Barry ? ,' It is, said I, " what is left of me." He said, 
" What a pity you did not tell Foxon who you were, and this 
unpleasant affair would not have happened. I told him I kept 
quiet, as I wanted to find out how the boy was being treated, 
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and had found out from Foxon, previous to the fight, that he, 
Jones, had been in the habit of horsewhipping him. He denied 
this strenuously, and when we went to the house and confronted 
Foxon, he denied having ever told me that Jones had been 
guilty of illusing the boy, and he further denied pulhng the lad 
off the horse. This was more than I could stand, and I raised 
the whip I held to strike him, when Jones interfered, and saved 
him another well-merited drubbing. 

We then left Jones, Peter going back with me to my lodgings, 
and I found that beyond working the lad sometimes excessively, 
Jones had never illtreated him, but had threatened to flog him 
sometimes, with a view of enforcing his wishes. However, I 
had got at the right party in Foxon, and I was satisfied. Jones 
wanted me to join him in business, saying he had done extremely 
well, and, stock-dealing was a paying game, but I declined, as I 
intended to go to Sydney to see about the "Jane," and my 
whaling venture. Peter left his service that night, and Jones 
was very sorry to part with him. He gave him £100, a gold 
watch, and a fine lot of clothes, for, as he told me, he had really 
been very faithful and useful to him in the business. Mrs. Barry 
was very glad to get poor Peter back again. 

I stopped on with my old friend Lake for nearly three months, 
and Jones was a constant visitor. One night we were playing a 
game of cards, when Lake came in and handed me a Sydney 
paper to read. I saw something was wrong, and gave it to 
Jones, who read out the startling and unfortunate news that the 
brig " Jane " had been wrecked, on a coral reef, somewhere in 
Torres' Straits, during a heavy gale of wind. She had gone to 
pieces, and the captain and fifteen of the crew were drowned. 
This was a terrible blow. Nearly all I had to depend on gone 
at one stroke of misfortune. I could not rest, and at once set 
off for Sydney in the hope of finding the report untrue. I left 
my wife behind, and the lad Peter to keep her company, and 
arrived in Sydney in a few days, when I had my worst fears 
confirmed. 

The news was only too true. I went out to the Glebe to see 
Mrs. Baird, and found the poor woman nearly out of her mind, 
and I almost forgot my own sorrows in thinking of hers. I had 
lost my money, but she had lost her husband, and was left, I was 
sorry to find, but poorly provided for, and she had six mouths be- 
sides her own to fill. Just at this time two whaling vessels arrived 
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in Sydney, which had been out in the same gale in which tke 
" Jane " was lost, and a subscription was started for the widow 
and family of poor Baird, and in a few days the sum of X500 
was collected and handed to her, which, doubtless, would in some 
degree lighten her sorrow. 

I stayed on in Sydney for a few weeks, idling about. At last I 
thought it was no use indulging in unavailing regret. My money 
was gone beyond recall, everything was going out and nothing 
coming in, and it was time for me to try and climb the ladder 
once more. I was offered a vessel to go on a whaling voyage, 
but my taste for this pursuit was gone, and I proceeded back to 
Melbourne, where I rented a shop and started in the butchering 
business. The shop was in King Street, but, being a new-comer 
and almost unknown, I had a haixl battle to iight, and after 
ten months' hard work, was unsuccessful and had to give in, as 
it was a losing game. 

I thought, as I was apparently unfit for the town, I might 
succeed better in the country, and, taking my wife and boys, I 
went up to Ballarat, which was then a very busy place. Grold was 
then being got in large quantities, and it was a grand field for 
employment. Money was plentiful, judging from the number 
of hotels and places of amusement, which were crowded nightly. 

I landed there with just £300, the only remaining portion of 
nay accumulations. I placed £250 in the bank, and looked round 
for emplojnnent. I one day fell in with an acquaintance of my 
early days of Sydney, of the name of Sweeney, who was now a 
cattle-dealer and slaughterman, and was rapidly making a for- 
tune at the business. He offered me a job to go up country and 
buy him a mob of cattle for the Ballarat market. I gladly 
accepted his offer, made my preparations, and left on my 
journey. I was away three months, and succeeded in buying 
cattle very cheap at the different stations, and got them safely 
to market. 

The trip paid Sweeney well, and he was proportionately 
pleased, and paid me well for my efforts. On my return I heard 
of a chance to go into business at a place called Brown's Diggings, 
about eighteen miles off. I at once got a horse and proceeded 
there, but at the time I did not like the look of the place, and 
returned to Ballarat and joined a man who was just starting 
in a retail butchering trade. We pushed the trade vigorously, 
and introduced a novelty to the pleasure-seekers of Ballarat, 

J 
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which pleased their tastes and put a good deal of money into 
my pocket at the same time. 

As before stated, the numerous hotels and places of amuse- 
ment were crowded every night, I bought a lot of baskets, and 
hired twelve decent lads to carry them at night and hawk 
"saveloys" round those places. A slice of bread was given with 
the "bag of mystery," as some rowdies called the luscious 
saveloy, for which one shilling was obtained without a murmur, 
and I need not assure my readers it was a very profitable specu- 
lation. We kept on at this business for some time, and, by dint 
of hard work and energetic pushing, soon put together a tidy 
sum of money, in fact, things were once more looking up. 

One morning an acquaintance came into our shop and exhibited 
a fine lot of quartz specimens which he had obtained from a reef at 
Brown's diggings. He wanted me to go out with him and look at it 
with a view to working it. I sent my mate with him, who shortly 
returned, very bad indeed with the quartz fever. He said the 
stone seemed to contain about one-half gold. We must seU out of 
the business and go reefing. I was very loth to give up the trade, 
which was now well established, and trust once more to the 
fickle goddess, but my mate's glowing description and picture of 
a fortune to be made in two years upset my prudent resolves, 
And we sold our business and proceeded to our new Eldorado. 

I was well satisfied with the appearance of the reef, and we 
were not long in forming a company of ten to work the lode. 
Machinery was at once ordered, and I built a house close to the 
claim, and brought over my wife and family from Ballarat. 
During the erection of the crushing-battery we were employed 
in getting stone out, and raised about 100 tons, which we esti- 
mated, moderately enough, would yield six ounces of gold per 
to«. When our battery was ready to commence, we invited a 
lot of the neighbouring diggers and othors, and held the ortho- 
dox ceremony of christening the machinery. Plenty of libations 
were poured out to our future success, and matters were started 
auspiciously. 

This trial-crushing yielded 1500ozs. of gold, and caused tre- 
mendous excitement. It so far exceeded our anticipations that 
I began to think my old luck had not deserted me after all. I 
was offered JS4000 for my tenth share, and declined to sell. I 
stuck to the company for 13 months, and cleared £4800 to my 
share, and then sold out for a good price ; and it was fortunate 
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I did SO, for very shortly afterwards the stone became very poor, 
and eventually the lode ran out. My mate did not sell out 
when T did, although he had the opportunity ; but very shortly 
after the reef failed he was again in luck, and made a lot of 
money. 

At this time there was a deep alluvial lead of gold being 
worked on Brown's, about 120 feet sinking, which was in very 
wet ground, necessitating the introduction of steam-power for 
pumping, etc. I, with two others, went into the " furnishing " 
business : that is, we supplied the parties in the claims ou the 
west lead with engines and necessary gear, receiving shares in 
return for payment. 

This run was called the " North Britain Lead," the majority 
of the miners being " North Countrymen," and the rest princi- 
pally Cornishmen. One of the Cornishmen, named William 
Maddren, and his party had applied to the Government for a 
mining lease of an extended area, such things being then 
unknown on the gold diggings, although a law authorising such 
applications had been passed, but was unknown to the greater 
body of miners generally. The notices, though posted on the 
ground in accordance with the regulations, had been placed in 
some place where they could not be observed, doubtless with a 
purpose, as if they had been seen, objections would never have 
been raised. The ground applied for was marked off in ordinary 
claims, machinery erected, and, in one which we had " furnished,'' 
gold was being obtained in large quantities. Just as we thought 
matters were looking bright, the Government stepped in on 
behalf of Maddren and party, and stopped us by informing us 
that we were treispassing on leasehold ground granted to the 
" Great Britain " party, This was in 1858, when Mr. John 
O'Shannassy was at the head of the Government. During his 
reign many " shady " jobs of the kind were manipulated. How- 
ever, we refused to surrender our ground, especially after the 
enormous outlay we had been at to develop it. So the Govern- 
ment placed an injunction on all our claims to desist from 
working until the matter was adjusted. 

At the time there were over two thousand miners in the 
place. A very large public meeting was held to protest against 
the injustice of throwing all the rich ground into the hands of 
monopolists by the system of leasing large areas. In later years, 
as the easily worked ground gave out, the system has worked 
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well ; but at this date we considered it was unnecessary and 
oppressive to the individual miner. I had to take a prominent 
part in the agitation, as indeed most of my lately acquired 
capital was invested in the very ground in dispute. The public 
meeting inaugurated a subscription to fee the best legal talent 
available, and in a few days the sum of £1800 was collected. 

I was deputed to go to Ballarat and engage a lawyer, and I 
did so, and retained a Mr. McDermott. The lease party engaged 
a barrister named French. To distinguish the two parties, we 
were named the " anti-lease party." I was one of a deputation 
sent to Melbourne to confer with the Government on the matter,, 
but we got very poor encouragement in that quarter. We were 
informed that the lease had been legally gi*anted to the " Great 
Britain " party, and we would have to give up possession. We left^ 
and determined in our hearts to give it up only to superior force. 

While in Melbourne on that trip, a terrible affair happened. 
The convicts at the hulks at Williamstown, in Hobson's Bay, 
broke out and murdered Mr. John Price, the Inspector-General 
of the convict prison. The murder was committed under excep- 
tionally brutal circumstances, and five of the convicts were 
executed for the commission of the deed. I have already alluded 
to Mr. Price in the story of my early career. I had met many 
men while travelling through the colonies, who had been at 
some period under Price's iron rule. They all spoke of him as & 
tyrannical taskmaster, and predicted such a fate as subsequently 
befell him, the wish of many of these instances being father to 
the thought. This feeling at length culminated in a horrible 
death, he being literally stamped out of existence by the iron- 
shod heels of the ruthless murderers, and I think that in the 
annals of crime of all time the manner of it has no parallel. 

To return to the reef question, on arriving back on the digg- 
ings, we resumed work in our claims, and refused to obey the 
Government in the matter of giving up our means of livelihood. 
We worked on — until finally stopped — for about five months, 
and obtained a very large quantity of gold. In consequence of 
certain rumours, I was despatched one day into Ballarat to see 
Mr. McDermott, our legal adviser, to get his instructions how to 
proceed. I found the town in a ferment ; 250 troopers had 
arrived from Melbourne to enforce the majesty of the law, and 
put us out of our claims at Brown's. This force was just starting 
off when I arrived in Ballarat. I immediately sought out the law- 
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yer, and represented the case to him, and told him that our 
party were determined not to give up the ground, and it was 
quite possible there would be bloodshed, as the majority of the 
diggers on Brown's would support us. He replied that we were 
quite in the right, and that we were on no account to render up 
the ground or leave possession of it, unless by force of arms ; and 
with this warlike message I returned. 

As it was imperative I should reach Brown's before the body 
of police, I went to James Bull, at Barth's stables, and hired a 
thoroughbred in place of my hack. I made a contract with him, 
that if I injured the horse, during my flying ride, I was to pay 
him 100 guineas, the price he valued the animal at. I set off 
at a racing pace, and overtook the troopers at the Halfway 
House, where they were getting some refreshment. As I flew 
past. Captain Sheridan, who was in charge, called out to me to 
stop. I took some little time to pull up, and he and Captain 
Elliott rode up. Sheridan asked me if my name was Barry, and 
if I was not one of the " Anti-lease " party, and, in fact, the 
ringleader. I told him he was q lite correctly informed in all 
these particulars ; that I was largely interested in the ground in 
dispute, and others and myself had nearly our last shilling laid 
out in the claims ; and said, was it likely we were going to give 
it up without a bitter struggle ? 

He replied that he wished to caution me, and to request me to 
repeat the caution to others to use no violence, or there would 
assuredly be bloodshed. He had his instructions to enforce the 
law, and turn us out, and he would do so. I said — " Be that as 
it may, we will not give up our rights unless compelled to do so 
by main force." Sheridan answered, " Well, I have cautioned 
you, and upon your heads be it." 

With this I rode off at my original pace, and never drew rein 
until I arrived at the Black Swan Hotel, in the main street of 
Brown's Diggings, when immediately upon my dismounting, the 
poor mare fell dead as a stone. The pace had been too fast for 
her, and a vision of £100 to pay loomed up. However, there 
was no time to waste in regret. There were about 1000 men 
waiting in the street, all armed, for it seemed they had already 
got an inkling of what to expect, and they anxiously enquired 
what advice the lawyer had sent. I gave them the message, and 
reported my conversation with Sheridan, telling them that the 
police would probably arrive before six o'clock. 
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On this intelligence being given, five delegates were despatched 
to Italian Gully, a neighbouring diggings, to " rouse up " the 
diggers there. Very little, in those days, was needed to stir up 
the mining population to resist oppressive measures, and the 
Government had had a lasting lesson in this matter at the riots 
at Ballarat in the early days. 

The troopers, on arrival, were picketed at the police camp, 
where the crowd followed them, but made no demonstration. 
In the morning there were assembled about 1500 well-armed 
diggers, and we confronted the police. Captain Sheridan pro- 
duced a document, and read it to the crowd, detailing his 
instructions which were to evict us from our claims, and place 
the ground in the hands of the applicants for the lease, the 
" Great Britain " party. When he had ended, I was called upon 
to mount a stump and explain our side of the question, which I 
did to the best of my ability, the crowd during the whole time 
keeping solemn silence. 

After I had concluded my statement. Captain Sheridan said, 
" Barry, I recognise in you the ringleader of these misguided 
men. I ask you, once for all, will you give up possession to the 
legal owners quietly or not?" I replied that we considered the pro- 
ceedings of the Government in the matter to be illegal and 
unjust, and we would not surrender one inch of the ground unless 
compelled to do so by force, and in this we were advised by our 
lawyer. At this reply. Captain Elliott, who was with the main 
body of police came forward and drew his sword, saying, " Barry, 
we arrest you." 

I motioned him back, and told him to sheathe his weapon, or 
there would be instant bloodshed. Sheridan spoke of proclaim- 
ing "martial law," but the crowd stood firm, and only waited 
for the signal from me to fire, and few of the troopers would have 
been left to tell the tale. After some further parley, a kind of 
armistice was patched up, and Sheridan called upon me to dis- 
perse the crowd who quietly brojje up to meet again in the 
morning. 

I was not sorry when the movement took place, as I had been 
on the " stump " for over an hour, and if shots had been exchan- 
ged I should have stood a poor chance, being between the two 
fires. A large public meeting was held that night, and we at 
last agreed to allow ourselves to be carried off from the claims 
under protest, but not to stop working nevertheless. 
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In the morning the scene of the previous day was repeated. 
There was the imposing array of police drawn up, and the crowd 
of earnest and determined diggers surrounding them. We stated 
our terms of surrender of our rights, which were accepted, and 
Maddren and party and Captain Sheridan went quietly to the 
claims and took possession' A not« was made of our protest, no 
one being allowed on the claims but those gentlemen. 

This quiet method of settling the business proved the best in 
the long run, for the claim-holders all got compensation for what 
was evidently a Government blunder, indeed, some went so far 
as to say that it was a premeditated swindle, in which some of 
the members of Government were concerned ; and with such a 
handsome prize in view as a laige patch of extraordinarily rich 
alluvial ground to be had for a little straining of the law, it is 
possible that such was the case. 

However, it was a fortunate thing the matter was got over 
without a serious disturbance. Had compensation not been 
faithfully promised and given, a second addition of the Ballarat 
riots would have occurred. I beliei'e that had we been allowed 
to work the ground, we should each have realised about £30,000. 
As it was, I lost about £1000, and considered myself rather lucky 
I wan not once more run aground. 
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Chapter XV II. 



More horse-dealing — / determine upon a visit to New Zealand — 
A good spec, in horses — Dunedin in the early days — I go into 
the fish business and am beautifully hoaxed — Hapuka — 
Adventures at Gabriel's — / surim the Clutha — Butchering 
and gold prospecting — Rough times on the Shotover — / make 
a start at Cromwell — Butchering competition — -My competitors 
freeze ms out for a time — -An unexpected ^stroke of good luck 
— / again start business , and break up a monopoly — / am, 
presented with a gold watch and chain — A grand jollification. 



When all the bother was over, I started again in the butcher- 
ing business, and put up a good slaughter-yard at a place called 
Smythe's Creek, and did a very good business. The "anti-lease" 
arrangement had given me considerable celebrity, which I was 
not slow in turning to account. 

I have said nothing about the Calif ornian Indian lad. At 
this time he was in the service of a friend of mine, in the hay 
and com trade, in Ballarat. One day when I was there the 
poor boy -came to me, complaining of pains in his head. I took 
him to a doctor, who said he had a severe attack of fever. On 
learning this, I drove him home with me to get proper nursing, 
but it was of no avail, he gradually grew worse, and in a few 
weeks breathed his last. Mrs. Barry and myself grieved greatly 
at the poor fellow's death — he had been so uniformly grateful and 
affectionate to us. We buried him far away from the hunting- 
grounds of his forefathers, and he was probably the only specimen 
of the American Indian ever laid in Australian soil. 

A good many rival butchers now started in business on Brown's, 
and the oppositon became very warm. Having a good sum in 
ready cash, I was enabled to buy cheap, and I commenced what is 
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^nown as a " cutting trade," that is, selling at cost price, or 
-even below it, and at last my rivals, tired of this unprofitable 
game ; they clubbed their resources together, and bought me out 
of the field. 

Being once more adrift from business, and seeing nothing in 
i:he locality suitable to make a fresh start in, I decided, as my 
health was not particularly good, to go down to Melbourne and 
have a spell, of which I stood much in need. The life of excite- 
ment I had been leading for many months began to tell. I had 
now three of a family, and the wife and youngsters and I shifted 
our quarters to Melbourne. I took a ready-furnished house in 
Oollingwood, where we lived for twelve months, and enjoyed fully 
aU the pleasures that Melbourne then afforded. 

I one day fell in with a man named James Cotton, a hoi"se- 
breaker and dealer in a large way of business. I went into 
business with him, followed the markets, bought up raw colts, 
broke them in and sold them. 

I found this a profitable business, and in a few months 
cleared a good round sum of money by it. In the horse-market 
one day, when I was engaged disposing of some colts, I received 
a blow on the hat, and on turning round found myself face to 
face with my old chum, Tom Jones, the cattle-dealer. We re- 
tired to a convenient pub. for a chat. Tom was very sorry to 
learn of the Indian's death, and said the life he led with him, 
principally in the open air, suited him best, and I should 
have left the boy with him. However, it was too late now for 
regret. 

At this time — early in 1861 — news arrived of the gold dis- 
coveries in Otago, New Zealand, and I endeavoured to persuade 
Jones to join me in the speculation of taking down a cargo of 
horses to the new Eldorado. I knew from former experience 
that it was certain to pay well. Jones declined, but offered to let 
me have a mob cheap, which he had running on a station 81 miles 
up-country. They were light-draught animals, and from their 
description I knew they would suit ; so the next day I left with 
him to see them. I found them to be the right article, and I 
a': once made a deal. I bought 40 head, hired a couple of 
stock-riders, and drove them down to Melbourne. I tried them 
in the sale-yards, and such good prices were offered that I parted 
with 20 of them. The rest I despatched to a paddock to be 
branded with my own brand. 
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I attended the markets regularly, and at last got together 70 
head of good upstanding animals, such as I concluded would suit 
the New Zealand tasto, and then looked round for a vessel to 
charter for their conveyance to Otago. I succeeded in charter- 
ing two vessels, the " Mary " brig and the ** Eliza Goddard." I 
purchased a lot of spring carts and sets of harness, and other 
things, shipped them with the horses, took my wife and family, 
and set sail for Dunedin, Otago, in the " Eliza Goddard," the 
brig " Mary " having sailed tlie day before. 

This was in the year 1862, in the month of February. We 
had a pleasant passage, and arrived at Port Chalmers in eight 
days with our freight all safe. The Otago goldfields were in 
their prime at the time I landed, and their attractions proved 
too much for the crew of our vessel, who deserted to a man 
and went up-country to the diggings. 

I took my family to Galbraith's Hotel, in Port Chalmers, 
where we remained for a few days until I got my horses, etc.; 
to Dunedin, where I found an excellent market. Cattle of the 
description I had imported were then bringing good prices, and 
I realised well by the speculation. 

Accommodation in Dunedin in those days was very scarce. I had 
to pay i>4 per week rent for a small room, but at last succeeded 
in hiring a house in the North-East Valley, to which I took my 
family. 1 retained two of my best horses and one spring cart, 
and looked round for something to begin at. I was in a new 
country, and I was determined not to be particular what line I 
started in, pro^ided it was likely to pay. One day I was on the 
wharf when two whaleboats arrived loaded with fish. I pur- 
chased the fish, put them into my cart, drove around the town, 
and retailed the lot. At night, on counting up, I found I had 
made a very good day's work indeed. " There's corn in Egypt 
yet," I thought, *! I will follow up the trade." I made inquiries, 
and from advice given I purchased two vans and hired four 
men. Two of them were fishermen, and had seine-nets and all 
the necessary gear for making a good haul. I was informed by 
the same friend that the Waihola Lake, 23 miles from town, 
abounded in mullet, and all I had to do was to go there, fish, 
load my vans, drive on to the diggings, and make a rapid fortune. 

I purchased a boat for running out our nets, and left on the 
expedition, probably the most foolish one I ever set out upon. 
One might have thought ray verdancy would by this time have 
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been entirely rubbed off, but it seemed I was as " green " as 
ever, and was completely sold by my waggish adviser. We 
arrived at the romantic Waihola Lake, camped, and hobbled, 
and turned out the horses, having no feed with us for their 
use. All the space would be required, we thought, for our 
mullet. However, the grass was magnificent, and the 
animals fared well ; so we made our preparations and set 
to work. We fished diligently all the long night, and were 
rewarded by the capture of one unwary eel In the morning, 
as we were overhauling our gear, an " old identity " — that is, 
an old Scotch settler — came riding by, and asked us, " What in 
the name o' heevin we were deein there." I replied, " Fishing 
for mullet." At which he burst out laughing, and said, " Ye'll 

hea tae fush a d d long time ere ye cotch ony mullet here ; 

deil a mullet's in till't," and rode off. 

Then, for the first time, it dawned upon me that I had been 
sold. However, I gave the lake another night's trial, and in 
tbe morning added three more eels to our stock, and tore our 
nets all to pieces, so I concluded Sawney was right — " Deil a 
mullet " was " in till't," and packed up and turned back home- 
wards. We got as far as Dwyer's Ferry, on the Taieri River, and 
camped. I then fell in with some boatmen who came up from 
the Taieri Heads, who, upon hearing of the failure of my fishing 
excursion, said they could get boatloads of the finny tribe in no 
time at the. Heads if I would pay them a price for them. I 
concluded all was not yet lost, and arranged to prosecute 
the fish trade a little further. I paid off the men I had with 
me, and then returned to town. 

Six boats left for the promised fish, and I remained with my 
horses and vans and amused myself duck-shooting on the lake, 
which at this time was crowded with waterfowl. After eight 
days waiting, I began to feel as if another " fish sell " was 
intended, but Dwyer at the hotel assured me that the men would 
keep their promise. There had been a heavy gale of wind mean- 
time, which probably detained them. The day after, I was 
delighted to see four boats arrive, loaded to the gunwales with 
fish, some of them weighing 401bs. each. They were principally 
of the species called " hapuka," a very coarse specimen, but 
excellent where quantity was considered before quality. I loaded 
up my vans and hired a man to assist me in driving, and just 
then an old Ballarat acquaintance came along tramping to the 
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diggings. His name was George Harrison, and he was a butcher 
by trade. I let him into the speculation, and off we went. The 
roads were lined with men travelling to the diggings. On the 
first day at Tokomairiro we sold out one van load, principally to 
the diggers camped there en route to the Woolshed Diggings. We 
then pushed on to the Woolshed, six miles further, and camped. 
Next day we started for Waitahuna, and some of the corpulent 
" hapuka " began to smell rather high. We wer^j compelled to 
halt at a creek and relieve them of their intestines, and on we 
went again. The fish trade evidently required to be done in a 
hurry. We got to Waitahuna, where there were about 800 
miners, who wanted a change of food, and I retailed the 
remainder of the fish at the modest price, looking at their 
condition, of three shillings per pound, and was truly glad when 
the last hapuka disappeared. 

I had had enough of the fish trade for some time, and drove 
on to Gabriel's Gully. These diggings were in their prime at 
this time ; everyone appeared to be doing well, as also at the 
neighbouring gully, known as Wetherstone's. Harrison wanted me 
either to start in the old business or go gold digging, but I wanted 
to have a look round awhile, and, after settling up with him, we 
parted. I got an idea that money might be made readily on the 
diggings here at fellmongering : the butchers and others killing 
cattle and sheep were throwing aside their hides and skins for 
want of a market. 

I sold one of my vans, and putting the two horses into the 
other, went straight back to Dunedin, where I saw plenty of 
chances to commence business. I had a good look round Dune- 
din, and I started buying hides and sheepskins, and made money, 
but not very fast, and I soon grew tired of the business, and one 
morning I said to my wife, " This work won't do, I shall go and 
see the new rush." I got in two horses, packed one with 
blankets, <fec., and riding the other, I bade good-bye to my wife 
and family, whom I left comfortably situated, and started in 
search of the Dunstan rush. 

I had little difficulty in steering my course to the new rush. 
The whole country was alive with people journeying thither- 
wards, and in two days I arrived on Dunstan Flat, where now 
stand the incorporated towns of Clyde and Alexandra. 

The fiat and all along the banks of the Clutha River were 
covered with canvas tents, and every one appeare<l to be getting 
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gold easily. I journeyed up the river a couple of miles, and then 
returned. I found eveiything in the shape of food at extraordi- 
nary prices, except mutton, which was reasonable enough at 
Is 6d per pound. The 41b loaf was Ts 6d, and flour wa» 
£21 per 2001b bag. Recollecting that the flour was only £3 per 
bag at Gabriel's Gully, I saw a good speculation in that line, 
and I immediately sold one of my horses with a pack saddle, and 
hastened to Gabriel's. 

When I arrived I found someone had forestalled me, and that 
all the flour was bought up. I happened to learn that a bullock 
team was close at hand with a load of flour, and at once rode out 
and met it, and purchased the lot at £3 per bag, and going four 
miles further I met the other team, and purchased its load also, 
and despatched them both on to the Dunstan. 

There were fi/e tons of flour in the two loads, and I contrac- 
ted to pay £60 per ton for carriage. I left Gabriel's again two 
days after the drays, and went back to the rush. I found matters 
still very brisk, and that bread had risen to 8s for a small loaf. 
When my flour arrived, a fortnight afterwards, the drays were 
" rushed," and I could have sold at almost any price, but I had 
already disposed of it to one man for £2\ 10s per bag, and felt 
well satisfied. 

Four days afler, ten drays arrived with flour and other goods, 
and the prices fell at once. The Bank of New South Wales 
started an agency at this time, and I deposited my cash there for 
safe keeping. The Dunstan now began to assume the appear- 
ance of a town. Hotels and stores went up in two long lines on 
either side of the street, and business made rapid strides. 

There was a baker's shop next to the Bank, which I saw would 
make an excellent stand for a butcher's shop, and I made up my 
mind to have it. I had considerable difficulty with the occupier, 
but at last succeeded in buying him out. I at once fitted the 
place up for business. There were, at this time, only two other 
butchers who were supplied by two neighbouring squatters, 
Messrs. Low and Shuman. 

When ready to commence, I went to these gentlemen for 
stock, but they refused to supply me, even for cash. They had 
arranged to supply the two places only, and they would not even 
permit cattle or sheep to be driven or killed on their run, and as 
most of the new goldfields were on their station, this was a poser. 
I had gone to very considerable expense for nothing, for a. 
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butcher's shop without meat was not calculated to be a paying 
concern. I hai*clly knew what to be at, and finding two men I 
knew going up the river to have a look round, I accompanied 
them. When at Hatley's Beach, a place where an immense lot 
of gold was obtained, we met some men going down for pro- 
visions, who told us that on the opposite side of the liver, at the 
junction of the Kawrau and Clutha, there were five men who 
were getting gold by the pound weight ; but there was no boat, 
and the river was, and probably is now, one of the most danger- 
ous streams in the world to swim in. 

I fancied I could swim a little, and one of the men with me. 
Bill Kelly by name, a Sydney native, could swim like a fish, so 
I thought it would go hard, but we would join this party who 
were getting gold by the pound weight. When we arrived at 
the spot opposite to the rich ground, we saw about fifty men 
sitting on the bank, looking at the lucky fellows on the other 
side, and wondering how they got there, and how they were to 
participate in their luck. 

I at once went down to the river's edge, and began stripping. 
The crowd looking on in amazement, and predicting a speedy 
death. I paid no attention to their remarks, and tying my 
clothes in a bundle on my head, I called to Kelly to come on. 
He said if I arrived safely on the other side he would follow. I 
took the stream higher up than where I expected to land on the 
other shore, and plunged in, and reached terra firnm almost at 
once. The current was running about ten miles an hour, and 
sheared me over at a tremendous rate. The stream here was 
150 yards wide, and a fearful depth. It is possible I had tho 
honour of being the first man who ever swam the Clutha, at 
that date. 

Kelly, on seeing me safely landed, at once attempted the pas- 
sage, following my track, and was nearly across when he got 
into a whirl or eddy, and came near drowning. On seeing him 
struggling I ran up and plunged in and took hold of him, and 
one of the men who were working there reached out a long- 
handled shovel, which I grasped, and we were both pulled ashore. 
A few minutes more and one or both must have been drowned. 
As it was, Kelly lost all his clothes, and thirteen ounces of 
gold which were in his pocket. He solemnly vowed he would 
never again attempt to swim a New Zealand river, and I think 
he kept his oath. 
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I divided my wearing apparel with him to cover his naked- 
ness, and we Iraternised with the diggers, who were astonished 
at our foolhaitiiness. They had been on this beach a fortnight, 
and had obtained 181b. weight of gold, so they told us. There 
we were iii the midst of treasure, but had no means of obtaining 
it, Kelly having lost our tin dish along with his clothes. How- 
ever, one of our new acquaintances lent us a washing-dish, and we 
prospected round all day end got about an ounce of gold. During 
the night the river rose, which it does frequently and very 
rapidly, and overflowed the golden beaches, preventing us 
from obtaining any more gold for a time. 

At this time men found their way up the river on our side, and 
brought the news of an extensive rush up country, called Fox's, 
on the Arrow River, a tributary of the Kaurau. I decided to go 
back to the Dunstan, and my mate Kelly joined the five men work- 
ing the river banks. Not knowing the road back on the west side 
of the river, and the newcomers telling me that it was very 
rough travelling, I thought it advisable to return by the same 
route I had come, so, bidding my comrades good-bye, I 
stripped, and, once more taking to my paddles, I re-crossed 
the river safely, and travelled down to the Dunstan. 

I found the place very busy, hundreds of men passing through 
daily for the new rush. Although gold was being obtained 
then, and for a long time afterwards, on the river banks, new 
arrivals never thought of stopping, but pushed on for the new 
Eldorado. It is singular, but true, no matter how well a com- 
munity of gold-diggers may be doing, the report of a new dis- 
covery immediately unsettles them, and down come the tents, 
and off they go. It was always so in my time, and, doubtless, 
if such a thing as a new rush were to occur to-morrow a 
general stampede would be the result, although I am sorry to 
see that generally the real old-fashioned, genial gold prospector 
and digger, like many other institutions, is gradually passing 
away, consequent, I suppose, on the want of excitement, no 
bona fide gold discoveries having been made of late years. 

This new rush at Fox's was caused by the discovery of gold 
by two phepherds in the employ of a Mr. Reece, manager of a 
sheep-run in the Lake district, and was named after an old 
Calif ornian acquaintance of mine, William Fox, who was pros- 
pecting in the neighbourhood, and came across the shepherds. 
He was a genuine prospector, and was very successful, I be- 
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lieve. At the first of the new rush, gold was easily obtained^ 
and the goldfields enlarged in extent daily by discoveries. 

Of course, I could not stay behind the crowd, and joined a. 
Mr. Grindley in the stock trade, and we started with a mob of 
sheep for Fox's. We had to go up the Clutha River about 
eighteen miles before we could cross ; we got over safely and 
proceeded, arriving at our destination after considerable diffi- 
culty, and found we were forestalled — Mr. Reece had stocked the 
market with cattle and sheep. We set to work and fixed up 
a yard with scrub, and sold a few of our sheep to the diggers, alive, 
but trade was slack, and Grindley decided to travel further on 
to Skipper's Creek, on the Shotover River, where a rush had set 
in, and a good many diggers had located themselves. We got 
there all right, and Grindley immediately commenced killing, 
and retailed his mutton at Is. 9d. per lb. 

Shortly afterwards a misunderstanding arose between us, and 
I left him, to strike out a new line for myself. I bought an 
old white horse from one of the diggers, and one morning started 
down the Shotover, which runs through a terribly rough 
country. At one place I attempted to swim the horse over the 
river, and nearly came to grief. The current was too much for 
my poor old Rosinante, and down stream we went ; he rolled 
over several times, and I grasped his tail in desperation. We 
came at last into a gorge, with smooth perpendicular rocks on 
either side. The poor old grey managed to gain a sort of 
temporary footing on a foam-lashed rock, where he was buffeted 
all to pieces, and, indeed, I was little better off, and began to 
think it was time " to send in my checks." However, I 
managed to keep in mid -stream, and at last cleared the awful 
gorge, and crawled ashore on a beach, where eight kindly 
Welshmen were working. I related my misadventures, and 
they supplied me with dry clothing and a night's lodging, of 
which good Samaritan-like help I stood in great need, being 
nearly exhausted. Next day one of the party was going into 
Fox's township and gave me a ride on his pack-horse. I could 
not have walked it, for I was bruised from head to foot and 
my body generally was of a black-and-blue tint. I was very ill 
for a fortnight afterwards, during which time I stopped at 
Fox's house. He had started a store and shanty — a sort of 
hybrid public-house, common enough in those days, although un- 
licensed and unlawful — where he appeared to be making money 
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fast, and here I thank him for his kindness to me duiing the 
time I was suffering from the buffeting with the current of 
the Shotover. 

I left for the Duns tan and arrived the same evening, and found 
that during my five months* absence the town had enlarged 
very considerably, and frontages on the main street had increased 
in value. Accordingly I determined to make another effort. 
This was in 1863. 

I rode up to Mr. Robert Wilkins' station on the WanakaLake 
to see if I could purchase the goodwill of a butchering business 
he owned at the Kawarau Junction. He was away from home, 
in the neighbouring Province of Canterbury, but I succeeded in 
dealing with his overseer, Mr. Carter, and purchased the business. 
The Government had proclaimed the place a township, and gave 
it the name of Cromwell. It was rapidly going ahead, and 
things generally looking bright. I sold my property at the 
Dunstan, and removed my wife and family to Cromwell. I took 
up a good frontage under the goldfields' rules, put up a good 
shop, and the business was handed over by Mr. Carter, with 
whom I entered into an agreement that if any opposition was 
started he would reduce the prices to me, so that I would be 
enabled to undersell any and every competitor. 

Having made a very fair start, matters went well with me. 
I made money very fast for twelve months, and fitted up a com- 
fortable home for my family, and fancied that at last I was 
settled, but my dreams of quietness and comfort were soon dis- 
turbed. " Mine ancient enemy," George Harrison, and another 
man, arrived upon the scene with a large mob of cattle. Harrison 
had somehow made a lot of money, and thought he would have no 
difficulty in again supplanting me in the trade. He and his mate 
put up a shop, and commenced what is known as " cutting," that 
is, selling for a lower price than his neighbour. I thought 
that two could play at that game, and lowered my prices so 
that it would be impossible for them to live at the business. 
I have since found that this is but a foolish sort of busi- 
ness, and only created fun for the public, who reap all the 
benefit. « 

There were about 5000 diggers and others working in and 
around Cromwell at this time, and to the many stores in the 
outlying gullies in the diggings I despatched pack-horse loads of 
meat daily, besides keeping the carts constantly carrying the 

K 
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meat far and near, without a shade of profit. This battle 
lasted for several months, and Harrison had cleared off all his 
cattle. Hearing that he had purchased another large mob, I 
thought I had better go and see Mr. Carter upon the matter. I 
rode up to the Wanaka station, but he was away from home, 
so 1 returned and shut up my shop, heartily sick of losing 
money. 

Just at this time, as if to make amends, fickle fortune sent me 
news of some property which had fallen to me. It had been 
purchased in my name, for my future benefit, when I was almost 
a boy in the colonies. What appeared to be Crown-land grants 
in my favour had been found among the documents of a person 
named Frost, who had died suddenly at Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia. Three gentlemen who were formerly acquainted with 
me had seen these papers, and wrote to me, asking me to send 
a power-of-attorney for them to act on my behalf. On receipt 
of this they would forward me a draft for ^1000, and when they 
had established my title to the property, they would retain all 
the revenue which had accrued from it from the date of the 
grant in my favour until that time. 

I thought the proposition rather a peculiar one at the time, 
but I was very ignorant aa to the conduct of such matters ; and 
as the prolonged opposition in trade had made heavy inroads 
in my cash balance, I determined to accept the ^1000, and the 
terms offered. I sent the power-of -attorney as requested, and 
shortly after received the promised remittance of the ^1000. In 
a future chapter I will give the sequel to this stroke of luck. 

When I shut up my shop as already stated, my opponents 
concluded, I suppose, that they had put the finishing stroke 
to the game, and having it all their own way, raised the price 
of meat to Is. 4d. per lb. The public could not, of course, see 
the force of paying the extortion, and created a tremendous 
fuss, and many of them came to me, wanting to know the reason 
why I had ceased supplying them. Several diggers, thinkmg 
that I was run aground for want of capital, kindly offered me 
any amount I chose to name to continue the business, and drive 
the rivals out of the field, sayijig at the same time that they 
would never put up with such a barefaced imposition. I declined 
these kind offers, having not yet got to the end of my tether, 
so far as capital was concerned. I bided my time, knowing 
that the evil would soon become intolerable to the public. I 
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intended to wait for this juncture, and then go in and give 
Messrs. Harrison and Co, the ciiui' ile t/raee in a few days. 
Seeing that my shop still lemained shut up, they were lulled 
into a false security, and at the end of a fortnight I noticed one 
day that their two shops were crammed with excellent meat, and 
the weather was excessively warm. I then laid my mine. I 
got my men together and killed five splendid bullocks and fifty 
sheep, which I had brought in, and hung up around the shop 
after all Cromwell had retired to rest. 

I also got a lai^e sign painted with the inscription, "The Right 
Man in the Right Place ; No Monopoly," and hung it up in front 
of my premises. The good people of the town and the diggers were 
joyfully astonished in the morning to see me once more "stand- 
ing at the receipt of custom." Immediat«ly, I had more trade 
than I could well accomplish. My opponents were floored. 
They could not sell a pound of meat, and, as it was very hot 
weather, it had all to be thrown in the river. After a few days' 
feeble struj^le against me, I being well backed by public support, 
they had to give in and closed their shop. 

Thus broke down a monopoly which had been a source of 
great loss and irritation to the district. I lost a deal of money, 
and I am sure that Harrison must have been severely 
crippled. The public, while the opposition lasted, were the only 
gainers ; and now that it was at an end, and I had fixed a fair 
and moderate charge for , this necessary of life, they very 
generously came forward, to mark their appreciation of my game 
struggle, and presented me with a handsome gold watch and 
chain, with a suitable inscription. 

To commemorate the occasion, a bullock was roasted whole 
and dispensed, along with other creature comforts, to the large 
crowd who had assembled, and a very jolly time was spent, to 
be long remembered by Cromwell and its environs. 
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Chapter XVII. 



Butcherhuj and Faryning — The opening of the Cromwell Bridge — 
CromwelVs first Race ^Meethig — My election as first Mayor of 
Cromwell — A Royal Spree — ^^ A Beggar on Horseback'' — I 
neglect my Business — An Historic Affair — How the Mayor 
cleared out the Council — Visit of Sir George Grey — A71 
alarming Earthquake — ** Johnny Jones'' — Another Race Meet- 
ing — My appearance as an Amateur Jock — Serious Accident 
to my Son — I have a Providential Escape from Death — / tire 
of farming and sell my farm — ** Thrice Mayor of Crom- 
well." 



Having now, in the year 1864, got rid of my antagonists, I 
settled down steadily to the trade, and did an immense amount 
of business, having the district almost wholly to myself. The 
connection between Cromwell and the country lower down the 
River Clutha, was a pack-bridge erected over that river by 
Mr. Henry Hill. Wagons with stores and goods had to unload, 
and everything was packed across on horses, but the Provincial 
Government decided at this time . to erect a substantial traffic 
bridge, which was accomplished in a few months, at a cost of 
over £30,000. 

I have since heard competent judges say that a suitable one 
could have been erected for half the sum ; but the GU)vernment 
of that day did not appear to study economy very much, and at 
this time large numbers of men were employed throughout the 
goldfields, constructing roads and tracks, so the up-country 
districts reaped the benefits of the lavish expenditure. 

A number of people, with farming inclinations, began to settle 
down at this time on the foot-hills of the Mount Pisa range, at 
the back of the Cromwell Flat. Thinking this might be a good 
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speculation, I took up a section, and commenced farming, with 
a view of supplying the Cromwell market, but I soon found I 
was not cut out for an agriculturist. I made money rapidly at 
the meat trade, but the farm was a gulf which swallowed it up 
almost immediately. I therefore abandoned the idea of raising 
com, and turned my attention to raising pork and curing hams 
and bacon, and found this to be a much more profitable game. 

I introduced a splendid breed of swine, which were much 
admired, and many of their descendants may now be found in the 
up-country districts in Otago. Now, at the end of 1864, the 
Cromwell bridge was finished, and being likely to prove an im- 
mense boom to the place, it was deemed fitting to commemorate 
the occasion, so a general holiday was held, and an immense 
crowd of people, about 4000, collected at Cromwell. To do my 
part as a townsman, I roasted a bullock whole, and dispensed it 
to the multitude, champagne and other less mild liquors flowed 
freely, speeches were made, and the day wound up uproariously, 
many of the crowd having^ " drunk " not wisely, but too well. 
This bullock-roasting, ifec, extended my connection, and I found 
myself almost famous. 

The new bridge enabled me to send my carts across, and I 
despatched meat and small goods as far as the Dunstan, and 
largely increased my trade. In this year, 1865, the first annual 
race meeting was instituted in Cromwell, and a very fair bit of 
sport was the result. The sporting fraternity showed up from 
all quarters, and many were the shifts they were put to, the 
sta.bling accommodation of the town being quite unequal to the 
requirements, in fact, it was execrable. 

I added a little to my popularity on this occasion, by erecting 
a temporary grand stand for the public. After the race meeting, 
a jockey club was formed, which is, I believe, still in existence, 
and the races have ever since been run on correct principles, the 
Cromwell annual meeting being deservedly popular with the 
sporting community to this day. 

Up country towns now began to feel the want of local govern- 
ment, and the Municipal Act was brought to bear. Cromwell, 
with the rest, must of course have a Mayor and Corporation, and 
I was persuaded to stand for the Municipal chair. I was nomi- 
nated along with two merchants, residing in Cromwell, and the 
election came off in August. There was tremendous excitement 
ov5>r the matter, and money freely changed hands as to the result. 
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The poll was declared at four o'clock in the day, and I was 
returned as the first Mayor of Cromwell by an overwhelming 
majority. My supporters were uproarious over my success, and, 
procuring a chair, placed me in it, nolens voltms, and carried me 
shoulder-high round the town. To say that liquor flowed freely 
is a mild way of describing the saturnalia ; the fact is, I believe 
the whole town, and a considerable crowd from the outlying 
diggings got most outrageously drunk. 

The old story of "placing a beggar on horseback,*' ifec, was 
well illustrated in my case. The honour was too much for me. 
I tried, ineffectually of course, to do the grand seigneur, and 
came to grief. I neglected my business, and everything went to 
the dogs. I had got into a position for which I was unfitted, 
hence the result. However, I do not much regret it ; I had a 
pleasant, if a busy time tf it. I purchased a buggy, a pair of 
bays, and did a deal of driving about to the entire neglect of my 
own affairs. There was much municipal work to do, and as I 
was "a willing horse," the public, with their usual generosity 
in such cases, allowed me to do it. By-laws had to be passed, 
streets to be formed, and a variety of other matters to be 
attended to, and I have, at any rate, the satisfaction, if a barren 
one, of pointing to the now important town of Cromwell, and 
saying, " I helped to make it." 

The following year, nothwithstanding my experience of these 
vanities, I allowed myself to be over-persuaded, and again 
taking office I found it no sinecure. The councillors were 
generally very disagreeable, quarrelled among themselves, making 
my position anything but a bed of roses. It led eventually to a 
scene which is, I suppose, unequalled in the history of ihe doings 
of any deliberative body in the colonies or elsewhere. 

I had private business in Dunedin at this time, and having 
appointed a temporary chairman to act in my absence, I left 
for town. I had been in Dunedin a fortnight, when, on taking 
up a Cromwell paper, I found, in the report of the doings of the 
Council in my absence, they had passed a vote of censure upon 
me, the mayor. 

It appears some of the councillors reported that I had received 
a letter from the superintendent of the province on municipal 
business, which I had suppressed. I certainly had received a 
letter from that gentleman, but it was entirely private. It was 
not at all necessary to show it to my colleagues — at least I 
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thought 80 — and fully made up my mind to put them right on 
the subje'ct as soon as I returned. 

I finished the business which brought me to Dunedin, and, 
with the " pair of bays " aforesaid, I reached Cromwell in two 
days. On my arrival at the bridge I was met by some of the 
townspeople, who immediately adverted to the vote of censure, 
and regretted that such a course had been adopted by the 
Council. I told them that I had hurried back from town on 
receipt of the news, and they could safely leave the matter in 
my hands, as I fully intended to see to the bottom of it. 

That evening I called a meeting of the Council in the Town 
Hall. Our deliberations being generally in public, the rate- 
payers mustered that night in great force, expecting some fun, 
and they were not disappointed. I called upon the town clerk 
to read the minutes of the three meetings which had been held 
in my absence. The book was then handed to me to sign, and 
to confirm the said minutes. I took it in my hand, and said, 
" Gentlemen, before signing my own condemnation, I should 
like to know what this vote of censure upon my conduct was 
passed for. I consider it a most cowardly proceeding. I am 
sony that courtesy compels me to address you as gentlemen, 
for had there been one such among you, this action of the 
Council would never have been permitted. The vote was most 
uncalled for." On this a great sensation was visible, and some 
of the councillors commenced wrangling. I called them several 
times to order, and finding I could not restore peace, I ordered 
the public to leave the hall, and told the clerk to lock the door 
and hand me the key. He refused to do so, and I locked it 
myself, and put the key in my pocket. 

The row among the councillors still continued, so I told the 
clerk to clear away the furniture and " we would have it <^ut.'' 
At this stage two of the councillors fell to fisticuffs, one of them 
crying out if there was any fighting to be done he was 
about. Seeing that this was the man who had proposed the 
vote of censure, I stepped up, and at once knocked him down. 
Two of the other councillors leaped through the window. Find- 
ing matters had gone beyond my control, I opened the door, and 
the rest appeared glad to retreat. 

Next day I was charged by my opponent before Mr. Stratford, 
the magistrate, with an assault, and fined ; and this ended the 
farce. But, after all, considering the turbulent times, and the 
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unruly people one had to deal with, I still think I took the 
proper course, if a forcible one, of putting my councillors straight. 
. Shortly after this. Sir George Grey, the Governor of New 
Zealand, who was making a tour of inspection of the Otago gold- 
fields, arrived at Cromwell. An address was read to him by the 
Town Clerk, on behalf of the Mayor and Corporation, to which 
he replied in suitable terms. I then conducted Sir George and 
his suite, consisting of Captain Hope, Major Richardson, and 
several other gentlemen over the town, the bridge, and all places 
of any interest, and I also got some of the diggers to show 
samples of the gold obtained round about. 

His Excellency expressed himself highly pleased with all he 
saw, and we had a long and interesting conversation upon early 
Colonial history, as I happened to have seen Sir George when he 
was Governor of South Australia many years before, when we 
were both much younger men. He seemed to like to meet an 
^*old Colonial " like myself, and was kind enough to offer to serve 
me in any way which might lie in his power. 

I thanked him, and told him I was satisfied with my present 
prospects, but if ever I should require his aid I would not hesi- 
tate to apply. In the evening we had a grand banquet, at which 
Sir George Grey and his party were entertained right royally. I 
had the honour of addressing the guests, and I rather fancy my 
style of oratory amused them somewhat. They all laughed 
heartily at the stories of my early Colonial life. The town was 
full of people from all quarters, and a very jolly time was spent 
by all. 

The Governor was kind enough to ask me to drive down 
with him to Clyde, and introduce him to my brother Mayor of 
that town. I got my buggy ready and followed Sir George's 
coach. About half way to Clyde an immense crowd on foot and 
horseback, accompanied by the Mayor of Clyde, met us. I got 
out and introduced the Mayor to the Governor, whereupon the 
crowd gave three cheers for Sir George Grey, and then three 
more for the Mayor of Cromwell, and we drove on to Clyde. 

A grand ball was given there in honour of the distinguished 
guest, and a pleasant night was spent by all. The Governor 
and myself had a very long yarn about old times, and on part- 
ing with him he was pleased to say that in all his travels 
through the goldfields " he had never been entertained by any 
one as the Mayor of Cromwell entertained him." 
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I returned to Cromwell and settled down steadily to business. 
I shortly required another mob of cattle, and having he^ard that 
there were some for sale at the Messi-s. Boyes' station, on the 
Kardwau River, near Lake Wakatipu, I went there, taking my 
son with me. We arrived all right at the homestead, which is 
very prettily situated at the embouchure of the Karawau River 
from Lake Wakatipu, at the foot of the Remarkable Mountains. 
This range can be seen from very many points in Otago, and is 
covered by perpetual snow. 

I purchased the cattle I wanted, and got them yarded. Just 
when this was completed a terrific subterranean rumbling was 
heard, unlike anything I hwl ever heard before in my life. The 
cattle were very much frightened, and nearly stampeded from 
the yards. Presently another and louder rumbling noise 
occurred, and the earth heaved and rolled like the sea. We 
knew then that it was an earthquake, and being quite unused 
to chese tremors I felt as if sea-sick, and the men around 
generally did not seem much better. In fact it must have 
frightened one of the brothers Boyes very much, for he shortly 
sold out his interest in the station and left for home. 

The cattle in the yard, upon the occurrence of the second 
stroke, became so quiet that one could have gone amongst them 
without danger, although they were at first very wild. This 
earthquake was- about the most severe one felt in Otago. 

I imagine considerable damage was done in Queenstown and 
the neighbourhood by the cracking of houses and falling chim- 
neys. Next morning I left with the cattle for Cromwell, and had 
not proceeded far when one of the bullocks turned and charged 
the horse 1 was riding. Before I could get out of the way he 
drove his horns into the poor beast, and killed him almost imme- 
diately. The mob then broke away, and made back to the 
station. We had to muster and yard them before I could make 
another start. The station-holder did not seejn to like being 
troubled in this way very often, so found horses and men to 
send me and the cattle clear of his run. I afterwards got on 
well with the mob, and got them safely yarded in my yards at 
Cromwell, and was enabled to show a good supply of beef to my 
customers. 

Having business in Dunedin, I put things in proper train again, 
appointed a chairman to represent me in the Council, and went to 
town. One day, when walking through the cutting in Princes 
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Street, I met my old friend Mr. Jones, better known as " Johnny 
Jones," whom I think I have before alluded to as an old acquaint- 
ance in my whaling days. The old gentleman was delighted to 
see me. He had been one of the successful ones, and was now 
one .)f the wealthiest men in Otago, owning town land in Dune- 
din, and farms and sheep stations in various parts of the pro- 
vince. He was following whaling at Twofold Bay when I was 
there as overseer for Dr. Imlay, at which time we became very inti- 
mate friends. I went down to his office with him and had a 
few hours' talk over old times, and what we had each done since. 

He said he had often heard of Barry, Mayor of Cromwell, 
and his doings in that capacity, but it had never occurred to 
him that it could be his old chum of years ago, and he again 
congratulated me. He asked me to go down to where his family 
resided on a large estate he had acquired there. 

The carriage was brought round, a grand turn-out, and, doubt- 
less, many people who saw us start wondered who I was. All 
the way down my old friend continued chatting about the 
old times, and tried hard to persuade me to bring my family 
down to settle near him. He would take care to make my path 
easy, but, as things were looking pretty well with me in 
Cromwell, I declined his offers, which I have many times since 
regretted. 

His offers were, I am sure, dictated by a pure spirit of 
friendship, and it would have entailed no disgrace or obligation 
to have accepted them. He introduced me to his sons, John 
and William. The latter I had nui-sed often when he was a boy in 
Sydney. " Johnny Jones " had a splendid property, called Bid- 
good Station, but I am afraid the boys were of a different stamp 
from the sire ; they were, in fact, rather wild, and my poor old 
friend told me that it was quite likely these sons wculd even- 
tually break his heart. He has now gone to his last home, and 
whether his forebodings were prophetic we shall never know. 

At this time an advertisement from the Government appeared 
in the papers, calling for applications from persons fitted to fill 
the position of Chief Inspector of Stock for Otago, and Mr. 
Jones insisted upon my. applying for it. He got one of his 
clerks to draw up the application, signed his own name as a 
recommendation, sent it to the Otago Club and other places, and 
obtained sixty-three signatures of gentlemen interested in pas- 
toral pursuits. 
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I forwarded the application, and shortly after found that a 
gentleman who had filled the position four years before had 
applied, and was again appointed, his previous experience, doubt- 
less, causing his preferment over me. Mr. Jones was very much 
vexed at this, and again tried to persuade me to relinguish life 
at Cromwell and settle in Dunedin, but I was blind and could 
not see the propriety of the step. Wishing him good-bye, I 
returned home in a buggy which I had purchased. These 
vehicles were always saleable up-country, and I could generally 
make a small profit out of them when I had done with them. 
I was doing pretty well at this time, and was almost as well 
known as the proverbial town clock, rather too much so at times, 
I began to find if any poor devil was hard up, or some trades- 
man in difficulties, W. Jackson Barry seemed to be the man to 
apply to. 

If I found them really in want, or that they were men of 
good principle, they never applied in vain ; and it is now 
some consolation to reflect that I possibly did some little good 
in this way in the days of my prosperity. 

A rush had now set in to the West Coast of New Zealand, 
and a great many diggers were daily leaving Otago. Those 
coming through Cromwell mostly had horses, but preferred to 
take the coach from this point, selling their horses. I went into 
the business, buying their animals almost at my own prices. I 
then started a livery stable, got a large connection, and made 
money by the venture for some time. Although things were 
looking well all over the district, and lots of gold was being 
obtained, the diggers would persist in rushing away to the New 
Eldorado ; and this proved a considerable drawback to me, as 
many of them, on leaving, owed me pretty heavy bills for meat, 
which they neglected to pay when departing. 

However, this used to be unavoidable, to a certain extent 
in a goldfield business of whatever nature, and provoked little 
comment. If the men were lucky thpy paid honourably, if 
not, why, it did not much matter ; at least, that was my creed. 

Settlement in the up-country districts now seemed to have 
fairly been determined on. Wives and families were pouring 
in, and many new institutions sprang up ; amongst others, that 
of horse-racing becoming quite a furore. Every little town had 
its meeting. This year in Cromwell, we had £800 to be run for, 
which brought a number of good horses from other places to 
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compete, and resulted in one of the best up-country meetings I 
have ever seen. I had four or five horses myself, and succeeded 
in pulling off two events. 

I rode in one race called the " Hurry-scurry " myself, the 
distance being one mile and a half. There were 18 horses in 
the race, and T was mounted on a very fast mare called Nelly 
Oray. Before starting, a Mr. Taggart, who was riding an 
animal, called Limerick Lass, supposed to be the fastest one-mile 
horse of the day, came up and said *^ Barry, this race will lie 
between your horse and mine; let us agree to divide the stakes," 
and I agreed. 

The flag fell, and off we went, Taggart and I leading. We 
had not gone far when one of my stirrups gave way, and over I 
went ; all the ruck immediately behind passed over me. A lot 
of horsemen rode up, making sure I was killed, but I jumped 
up, shook myself clear of the dust, and seizing a riderless black 
horse close at hand, I rode across the course and took up the 
straight running alongside Taggart, and nearly beat him on 
the post. When we pulled up he could not understand the joke. 
He said, ** You started on a grey filly, and here you are on a 
black gelding." I said, '* The race was a hurry-scurry, and I 
have hurried all the way, having had to use two horses to do 
the distance in." 

Every one laughed at the feat of riding a mile-and-a-half 
race on two horses, and coming in second after all ; but pro- 
bably they did not see me cutting across the course to save 
time. Anyhow Taggart' s forethought saved me the stakes, aud 
I was thankful. At forty-eight years of age it was not a bad 
feat. 

Cromwell was greatly crowded during the three days of the 
race meeting, and the insufficient accommodation at the hotels 
produced many laughable incidents. People had to sleep any- 
where — billiard-tables were utilised on top and underneath, aod 
hundreds slept on doorsteps. A few days after, this was repeated 
at Cldye. My son William, who rode a race at the meeting for 
a gentleman named Glassford, met with a terrible accident, 
which nearly sent me out of my mind. Coming up the straight 
the horse fell and rolled over him, injuring his spine. We 
all thought he was killed. He was at once removed to the local 
hospital and attended to. He was two years under medical 
treatment, and is now deformed for life. 
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This accident caused me to lose a large sum of money, and 
decided me to give up racing for some time. My men were 
down at the Clyde races, having driven down in one of my 
spring carts. They had got on the spree, and I thought it 
would be a safer plan to drive it home myself. All my friends 
tried to dissuade me from starting so late in the evening, but I 
was obstinate and would go. An old friend of the name of 
Whetter, a Cromwell resident, was with me. We had two 
horses in the cart, one running in what is called an ** out- 
rigger," and a large board or sort of tray nearly covered the top 
of the cart. 

The road from Clyde to Cromwell, thirteen miles, follows 
the River Clutha all the way. It is at no time very safe, but ia 
particularly dangerous on a dark night, such as this was. Driv- 
ing round a turn where the road wound round a gully we were 
capsized. Whetter was thrown down the gully about 100 feet,, 
and landed under a big rock, the large board following him and 
covering up his head. I went with the vehicle, and was found 
under it. The horse that was in the outrigger got loose, and 
the shafts were broken off. A man happened, fortunately, to 
be passing at the moment of the accident, and ran to a house 
half a mile away for assistance, which soon arrived, and we were 
extricated from our perilous position. Whetter was nearly killed, 
and I was very much bruised and cut about the head. We were 
carried to the house already mentioned, and the doctors were 
sent for. The report that Barry and Whetter were killed reached 
Cromwell, and a lot of people came down, with my wife and 
Whetter's family, to view the remains. My wife was in a terrible 
state, but, thank God, it was not so bad as death. We were 
removed to Cromwell, where we were laid up for some time, but 
got all right at last. 

It is miraculous how we escaped being killed. I have often 
looked at the place since, while passing in daylight, with a shudder,, 
and felt thankful to Providence that it was no worse. Shortly 
afterwards, my son not getting on very well, I took him down 
to the Dunedin hospital for better attendance. It seemed to me 
at this time as if I had fallen in with one of my periodical 
streaks of ill-luck. While in Dunedin this time, a Mr. Haggitt, a 
solicitor, spoke to me one day in the street, and told me to call 
at his office, as he had something of importance to tell me. 
After lunch I went to see him. He told me that a friend of 
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bis, lately arrived from New South Wales, had mentioDed that 
there was a probability of my claims to the propeHy, of which I 
have spoken some pages back, being shortly recognised, and it 
Was likely I would at any moment be sent for to be identified 
as the owner thereof. 

I thanked him, and asked him to communicate with me if 
anything further cropped up, which he promised to do. I 
learned that my boy was very bad, and went and stopped that 
night in the hospital with him. Next day he was much better, 
and the doctors assuring me that he was now out of danger and 
in good hands, I thought I wjuld take a look at home. 

I took the coach and arrived at Cromwell, where further 
disaster awaited me. There had been a very heavy rain-storm, 
and some water-races on the hillside, at the back of my farm, 
used for carrying water for mining purposes, had broken away, 
torn up and carried off the soil with five acres of potatoes, 
destroyed all the fences, and drowned a lot of my pigs. 

I was so cut up over this matter, that I determined to get 
rid of the property. I was heartily sick of farming. It had 
cost me over £2000, and I sold out to one Mr. Towan for £300, 
farm, buildings, and all. He is there yet, and has done well, but 
he understands the business and I did not. 

About this time, the election for Mayor was again about to 
come round, and I was asked to stand once more. As I had 
already found the title of Mayor but an empty honour, and, in 
fact, personally a dead loss to me, I declined, but was persuaded to 
sign the nomination paper, little thinking I should be elected, as 
I never took the slightest interest in the election, which was 
a contested one. 

I was away from home on the polling day, and on my return 
I found myself, by a large majority, in Whittington's position, 
" Thrice Lord Mayor," not of London but of Cromwell. There 
was no help for it. I had " greatness thrust upon me," and I 
accepted the position. 
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Chapter XVIII. 



/ discover a Quartz Reef on the Car rick Rajuje — / meet Mr. H. 
Louffhnan — The Aurora Reef- — My Speculation in a Battery 
Plant — Battery ChristeniiuiH — All is not gold that glitters — 
I .start Business in the Auctioneering Line — / vUit Queens- 
touM and Kingston — Captain Howell — A Father of Twenty 
Children — The Captain and I enjoy ourselves — " Two lovely 
black eyes'' — Startling News from New South Wales — / 
decide upon a Trip to Sydney — A grand send-ojf- — My Trip 
to Australia — Extravagances on board — / am temporarily 
hard-up, but get advances — A Kangaroo Hunt, 



In this year, 1867, my friend Wilkin, with whom I had been 
dealing in stock for years, sold one-half of his run to Mr. 
LiOughnan, who fixed his homestead nine miles from Cromwell. 
I thereupon commenced dealing with him for sheep and cattle, 
finding the distance very much more convenient for my business 
and the market. 

One day I was away at a place called the Nevis, a famous 
goldfield, purchasing cattle, and in returning over the Carrick 
Range I found a quartz reef, from which I brought in some 
golden specimens. I showed them to some of my friends, not 
telling them whence I had obtained them. A few days after I 
went out to the station, and showed them to Mr. Robert 
Loughnan, who at once agreed to make one of a party to 
prospect the reef. I turned my horse out on the run, and he 
drove me into town in his buggy. We soon made up a party of 
our friends, and we then drove down to Clyde and applied for a 
prospecting area, which was granted. 

When the news became generally known, a great rush set in, 
and the Carrick Range was marked off in quartz claims for 
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miles, many of which are being worked, and some have paid 
handsomely. We had a trial-crushing from our reef, which 
yielded 7ozs. of gold per ton. We then erected a battery to 
V crush for ourselves, and named it the " Royal Standard," and 
put on a lot of miners to raise stone. The yield all at once fell 
off to 2ozs. per ton ; so I went out one day and looked over the 
reef and workings. I then came to the conclusion that the lode 
was not a permanent one, but only what is called a "blow" of 
quartz, and decided to sell out. 

I wanted Mr. R. Loughnan to sell out at the same time. I 
had an offer and disposed of my interest, clear of all liabilities, 
which were pretty heavy at the time, for the sum of £200 cash. 

Just at this time important quartz discoveries had been made 
at a place called Bendigo Gully, sixteen miles from Cromwell on 
the Dunstan range, and there was very great excitement over 
one claim, called the " Aurora," which, from specimens shown, 
appeared to be nearly all gold. 1 went up and tried hard to get 
an interest, but no one was inclined to part with any. Hearing 
that the company were about to erect a crushing battery, and 
intended despatching one of the shareholders to the Arrow to 
purchase one there, called the " Criterion," which was idle, I 
thought I saw my way clear to getting a share in the " Aurora." 

I rode off at once to the Arrow. I saw the plant, and learned 
that Mr. W. Robertson, of Queenstown, had the disposal of it. 
I at once rode to his place, and was not long in concluding a 
bargain. He considered it bad property at the time. I gave 
him a cheque for £50 on account, and went on my way rejoicing. 
On my way down J met an old friend, Mr. John Perriam, a 
merchant and settler, residing near Cromwell, and a shareholder 
in the famous Aurora. During a short conversation, he told me 
that he was on his way ito purchase the Criterion plant and 
battery, at the Arrow. I mentioned that he would have his 
journey for nothing, as I had bought it the day before from Mr. 
Robertson. 

He would not believe my statement, and asked what on earth 
I wanted a battery for. I said I had purchased it as a specula- 
tion — such things were handy in the house. He laughed, and 
rode on, but I knew full well the laugh would shortly be on my 
side. When I arrived at Cromwell, the excitement was greater 
than ever ; people were quartz mad, the Aurora Company were in 
a hurry to realise, and had determined to erect a battery at once. 
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Some of my friends, to whom I had mentioned the matter, 
said my speculation at the Arrow would yet turn up trumps. 
Next day Mr. Perriam returned, considerably chafed at my 
smartness, and offered to buy the plant. I asked him what he 
would take for half his interest in the Aurora. He said £1500. 
I then offered him the battery for one half his share, and £200 
in cash. He closed with the offer, paid down £150, and sent 
off men, wagons and horses to take down and transport the 
plant of the Aurora Mine without delay. 

This piece of work cost, I bt'lieve, about £560. Shortly after- 
wards, the battery was erected, and of course there must, as 
usual in such cases, be a christening and pouring out of 
champagne, and the like. The day arrived, the battery was 
gaily decorated, and abundance of good things provided for the 
visitors, of whom there were some hundred or two. I, as Mayor 
of Cromwell, was called upon for an address. I gave it amid 
cheering. Mrs. Pernam, with a few appropriate words, dashed 
the bottle of champagne against the huge wheel, which at once 
revolved, set the stampers in motion, the golden ore was thrown 
in, and the Aurora battery was an accomplished fact. Toasts, 
speeches, eating and drinking followed, winding up with a ball in 
the evening. 

These are very pleasant breaks in the monotony of a goldfield ; 
but, alas, how often do the bright hopes, engendered by 
such displays meet with bitter disappointment ! In fact, it is 
almost the rule, and, as the sequel will prove, this was no ex- 
ception. " It is not all gold that glitters." 

At this time, Mr. Robert Wilkin sold the remainder of his run 
to Mr. Henry Campbell. Chambers Brothers purchased the 
cattle on the upper portion of the run, and I bought those on 
the lower. This was a bad speculation for me, over which I lost 
heavily. Pleuro Pneumonia broke out among the herds, and 
nearly all died. Chambers Brothers, in removing their mob to 
their own station, had to pass through other runs, and com- 
municated the disease to the cattle on them. Actions for 
damages followed, and those gentlemen were nearly ruined. My 
ill-luck was cropping out again with a vengeance. 

The Aurora, in the meantime, had a washing-up, with a yield of 
barely three ounces per ton, in place of ten, as expected. Verily, 
gold digging is a lottery. I went to Dunedin to bring my son 
home from the hospital, as he was now getting much stronger. 

L 
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While inDunedin, I found everyone in a state of excitement over 
the Bendigo reefs. The famous Caledonian, in the North Island, 
was then pouring out its extraordinary treasures, and men's 
minds were distracted by visions of wealth to be gained 
from investment in quartz mines. I had neglected to get a 
transfer before I left, from Mr. Perriam, or I might have sold 
my Aurora shares at an extravagant price. On my return to 
Cromwell the re-action had set in, the Aurora was down in the 
market and in men's estimation, and to make matters worse, my 
cash balance had dwindled to very small dimensions, and I 
found myself in debt. But I very soon cut the knot. I sold my 
property where my butcher's shop stood, to Mr. Bendix Hallen- 
stein, merchant, for £700, and cleared off my liabilities, which 
were not very much. 

I was now out of business for a few months, my term of 
office a« Mayor was up, and I felt thoroughly miserable at 
being out of harness. At last a thought struck me, I would 
try the auctioneering business. I had done well at it years 
before in California, why not here ? I took out a license — the 
fee was- ^£50 per annum — and got a great many sales to con- 
duct. Altogether, during 1868, the business paid very well. 

My old customers were always wondering why I gave up the 
meat trade, so I erected a shop on an allotment I had in Crom- 
well, called it the "Smithfield Butchery," and combined the old 
trade with the auctioneering. My custom came back rapidly, 
and money began once more to flow into my coffers. 

I went again to Dunedin, where I fell in with a Mr. Bathgate, 
lawyer, to whom I disposed of my interest in the Aurora for 
£250. It was not a very good venture for that gentleman, as I 
do not think the company ever paid a dividend, and is now 
utterly broken up. The mine is still there, and probably some 
day it may retrieve its character, as I do not think it ever got 
a thoroughly fair trial. 

The newspapers continually reiterate that "quartz-reefing is 
only in its infancy," and this is my belief also. 

When I returned to Cromwell, I found a letter waiting calling 
me to Kingston on business, and to call on Captain Howell at 
Fairlight station. I left for Queenstown, and put up for the 
night at Eichardt's Hotel. Next day I took my passage in the 
steamboat for Kingston, at the foot of Lake Wakatipu, about 
23 miles from Queenstown. The lake here presents some grand 
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scenery to the eye of the tourist, especially in winter ; the sides 
of the Remarkable Mountains, which run sheer down into the 
lake, are a grand sight. Icicles, of an immense length and 
"thickness, are seen clustered all along the sides, and stretching 
"their long arms down to the clear cold water. Bold bluff head- 
lands towering to the skies, and capped with eternal snow, make 
up a picture the grandeur of which I am too unlettered to do 
justice to. 

I reached Kingston in due course, and met a gentleman —a 
Mr. Pearce — from a small town known as Gore, to whom I sold 
my shop and fixtures generally, for £500, and agreed, verbally, 
not to butcher any more in Cromwell. 

Kingston wa^ not much of a place at the time. Like Mark 
Tapley's " Eden," it would bQ the better if built ; but ere long 
it will doubtless be a flourishing place enough, for it i^ the pro- 
jected terminus of the Southern railways from the seaboard. 

I hired a horse here, and rode seven miles to Fairlight Station, 
belonging to a very old friend. Captain Howell, with whom T 
had been whaling and sharing many ^vicissitudes in my early 
days. The captain was an old New Zealand settler, and had 
married a Maori woman, by whom he had, I think, twenty 
children, the girls being mostly very handsome, as indeed the 
female half-castes of New Zealand generally are. 

I found Captain Howell just mounting his horse to ride t^ 
Kingston, en route for Queenstown, his family being all away 
from home. T returned to Kingston with him, and stopped all 
night. We had little opportunity for talking over old times and 
comparing notes, for the house we stopped at was crowded with 
sheep-shearers, and it is well known they are mostly pretty 
rowdy company. Captain Howell would persist in plying them 
with grog. At last they got quite uproarious, and commenced 
fightmg among themselves. The captain and I interfered to 
make peace, and were each rewarded by a good thrashing. I 
got a pair of black eyes. So much for the amenities of shearers. 

I felt quite ashamed in the morning to travel in the steamer, 
but Captain Howell persuaded me to go on with him, and we 
arrived at Queenstown. I stopped with him there for a fort- 
night, I am sorry to say, celebrating our ancient friendship by 
drinking and spreeing, until I tired of the miserable fun and 
left for Cromwell, where I arrived much the worse for my trip, 
and out of pocket. 

L 2 
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However, the auctioneering and cattle-dealing were paying- 
well, and I had too much good sense to cry over spilt milk. When 
I arrived at Cromwell, I met Mr. Henry Campbell of the Wanaka. 
Station. He had been waiting for me to conduct a sale of 
horses for him. I told him horses were now selling for very- 
little. However, he wanted to be rid of them ; so, on the day- 
appointed, I cleared them off, and got better prices than I 
anticipated. 

Whilst engaged at this sale, one of my sons handed me a letter 
which he had got from the post office. I put it in my pocket. 
After the sale was over, I had forgotten all about it, when my 
son said, " Father, have you looked at your letter ? It bears the 
Sydney postmark." I tr^en took it out of my pocket, 
and found it contained instructions to proceed to Sydney for 
the purpose of being identified as claimant to the property in 
New South Wales, to which I have alluded in the earlier pagea 
of this book. This put me in great heart. I showed the letter 
to Mr. Campbell and other friends, and was heartily con- 
gratulated on my prospects of being comfortably provided for in 
my old age, which was now coming on apace. 

I settled np account sales with Mr. Campbell, and at once 
began to make preparations for my departure. At this time I 
sold a few town allotments I had in Cromwell. I provided a. 
large stock of stores for my family, and placed J6100 in the bank 
to my wife's credit, to keep her in necessaries during my absence 
in New South Wales. 

My old friend, John Perriam, of Lowburn, determined to give 
a grand spree on the eve of my departure. He roasted a bullock 
whole in one of his clover paddocks, which was laid out with 
tables and all the necessaries for a great feast for 400 persons. 
There was nearly that number there, and it was a feast long 
to be remembered. 

I drove out with my wife and family, and was received by 
the assemblage with cheers, champagne was poured out like 
water, and I was placed upon one of the tables to address my 
friends — a task I felt unable to perform adequately, for my heart 
was full, and I only managed to thank them for their wishes^ 
The banqueting, dancing, and sports were kept up for two 
days, and I think eveiyone must have been fully satisfied. 

I oiien look back to that time and think of my friend John 
Perriam, whose friendship I value highly, and have ever since 
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xetained. He arrived in New Zealand a comparatively poor 
man, but fortune proved kind to him, and he is now wealthy 
a,nd comfortably moored for life. His chief support came from 
the working-man, to whom he is ever a firm and consistent 
friend. I often wished for some of his canny Devonshire 
tact; all his speculations prospered, while mine generally of 
late failed, but I have no envious feelings, and here wish him 
A long continuance of fortune's favours. 

It was now time for me to be oflF to New South Wales. Having 
-sold all my property in Cromwell, except one large cottage, I 
installed my family in it, and left them a sufficiency of money 
for their wants, I went to the bank and drew out j650. I was 
cletermined to have my expenses paid by some of those gentle- 
men who were so much interested in my prosperty in New 
South Wales, and, therefore, took away only a small sum. I 
-went to Dunedin, taking my son with me. The property I 
-was about to claim was situated in the town of Bathurst, in 
New South Wales, and had been purchased for me in 1833, 
while I was serving my apprenticeship to the butchering busi- 
ness in Sydney. 

I kuew very little of the particulars, which was unfortunate 
for me, as will be seen further on. After I arrived in Dun- 
edin, I was} presented with a writ from a fellow-townsman of 
Cromwell for £1 2. As I knew the amount owing could not possibly 
exceed £2, and the prosecution only arose from spite, I deter- 
mined to go to the bottom of this matter. I took the coach 
next morning and returned to Cromwell, and had the case 
investigated before the Magistrate, when the amount was reduced 
to thirty shillings by contra account, and my opponent received 
the hisses of the community for his unneighbourly and spiteful 
conduct. This episode still further reduced my purse, and I was 
determined not to draw any more money out of. the bank, and 
again went down to Dunedin. 

I had to wait ten days in town before the s.s. " Omeo " would 
be ready for sea, as she was undergoing an overhaul in the dock at 
Port Chalmers. I occasionally went down to see the vessel, 
and got well acquainted with Captain Colville, the skipper. 
His vessel, the "Omeo," was the first which had been docked 
the dock having only just been completed. She was hauled 
out, and I took the steamer, with my luggage, from Dunedin. 
Mr. James Macandrew, the Superintendent of the Province; 
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and several other gentlemen were on board, going down to 
the port to inspect the dock. As I was known to them, I 
accompanied them over the dock, and we afterwards adjourned to 
Dodson's Hotel, where they drank my health, and success in 
my mission, in sparkling No. 2. 

It had leaked out by this time what my business in Sydney 
was,* and many people who had looked down on W. Jackson 
Barry were now very willing to shake hands, &c. When I 
returned, with my business unaccomplished and apparently a 
failure, the cold shoulder, as I thought, was exhibited, but such 
is the way of the world, and I was always sufficiently philo- 
sophical not to pemiit such trifles to disturb my peace of mind- 
Amidst much hand-shaking and health-drinking, I left in the 
steamer, and we shortly afterwards cleared Taiaroa Heads. 
We went round the coast, called at Hokitika, Nelson, and 
Wellington. I went on shore at Nelson and stopped all night. 
I fell in with an old friend, named Warren, who took me 
round the town, and to a friend of his who was going to Mel- 
bourne in the "Omeo," and introduced me. We were great 
friends during the voyage. 

Saloon-travelling in steamers is expensive, and with my limited 
purse I ought to have known better than to indulge in ex- 
travagance ; but I never had been schooled to reckon cost, and 
when poor never liked to appear so. Doing as the other pas- 
sengers did, made heavy inroads on my slender stock of money, 
but what mattered, thought I, am I not going to jump right 
into wealth? And so I took matters coolly, and went on, never 
heeding. 

One day on board I was jumping on the deck with the captain 
for a wager, when I slipped, and fell on the combings or some- 
thing. I thought at the time my leg was broken, but, for- 
tunately, it was only a very severely-sprained ankle. I was 
helped down to my cabin, and there remained to the end of the 
voyage. When we arrived at the wharf in Melbourne, I took 
out my purse, and found that out of the £50 I drew out of the 
bank when I left Cromwell I had but very little cash left to 
pay ray expenses. I got a cabman to drive me to the Great 
Britain Hotel, in Flinders Strc^et, at which I put up. I was 
five days in bed with my sprained ankle before I could venture 
downstairs, and I can assure my readers most of that time was 
spent in anxious cogitation as to what was to be done, and 
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regrets for my having so foolishly left myself short of money at 
such a ciitical time. I hobbled down, however, and while stand- 
ing at the door, I saw an old New Zealand acquaintance passing. 
I called out to him, and going into the house, I told him my posi- 
tion, and he at once handed me £5, and I immediately felt that 
all my troubles were over. I dare say there are many men of 
tbe same sanguine temperament as myself, who have experienced 
such a feeling. We went to the bar, according to colonial usages 
and took a drink. I was well dressed, had a good gold watch, 
and my luggage, the landloi'd asked no questions, and I began 
once more to feel at ease, and mentally vowed I would never 
again get into the same scrape — until the next time. 

My friend Durey and I took a cab and drove up to North 
Melbourne, to see an old friend with whom I had been stopping 
before I moved to New Zealand. We stopped that night, and 
returned to my lodgings in the morning. I found a letter from 
a gentleman who had called in my absence. I went to his 
address in Flinders Lane, and found that he was instructed to 
guide me in the matter of my claim to the Bathurst property. 
He told me I would require to wait one month in Melbourne, 
as there were two gentlemen who would arrive from Adelaide at 
that time, and accompany me to Sydney. I acquiesced in all he 
had to suggest. As I stated before, I was completely ignorant 
of all particulars, and deemed it best to say little, but take the 
gifts the gods provided. I explained my financial position to 
my adviser, and he immediately tendered me a cheque for JBIOO 
to meet current expenses. 

I thanked him, told him I would keep him advised of my 
whereabouts during the month, and left his office, feeling very 
important, and in decidedly better spirits. 

In a few days, my ankle being nearly well, I decided to go 
and view some of the old scenes of my previous history. I 
packed up a change of clothes, in a carpet bag, and took the 
train to Ballarat, where I arrived safely, and put up at Bath's 
Hotel. I soon picked out many of my old friends and acquaint- 
ances, who made a great fuss, driving me daily from place to 
place. On every hand I saw vast signs of improvement, and 
very much to admire. After all, Victoria is the place for true 
enjoyment. 

I went out to Brown's diggings, the scene of my former ex- 
ploits, and of the riot already detailed in these chapters. I 
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saw many of my old friends, and passed a few days very 
pleasantly. I fell in with, at this time, an old friend, named 
John Burress, who was in the cattle business originally, and had 
become very wealthy, and kept a pack of hounds. There was to 
be a " meet " in a few days, and he said if I would go he would 
give me a good mount. Although over fifty years of age, the 
idea of a spin with the red coats made me feel like a youngster, 
and I gladly accepted his offer. 

On the day appointed we drove to Buninyong, where the 
club was to meet. We found about twenty gentlemen, in 
scarlet ready, to whom Mr. Burress introduced me. He gave 
me a young Prince Alfred colt for a mount, which I felt at once 
to be up to his work. Kangaroo was to be our game, which were 
tolerably plentiful at that time in the Buninyong district. We 
had gone about three miles, when we came across a large ditch, 
with about ten feet of water in it, over which two of the 
huntsmen leaped their nags. It seemed so easy, that I put my 
horse at it. He reached the opposite side, but fell backwards, 
and we both went under water, but I managed to head him out, 
and reached dry land without having left the saddle. 

The rest of the party laughed heartily at my mishap, and 
perhaps looked forward to many more such during the day 
from the "new chum," but I said " I am all right — we have a 
long day before us — plenty of time for improvement." 

Presently a large kangaroo was started, and away we went in 
full cry over as rough a hunting country as any sportsman could 
desire — stiflF fences and broken ground, heavily timbered. My 
colt behaved beautifully. The first fence was a very high dog- 
leg one, and looked impossible to negotiate. The kangaroo and 
the dogs got over, and I followed, topping the timber nicely. 
Only one red -coat followed at this spot, and he came to grief. 

After a short, quick run the dogs pulled the kangaroo down, 
and I had the honour of being first "in at the death." Presently 
two kangaroos got up, and the dogs split. So did the men. 
After a sharp burst of six miles or so, the kangaroos ran into a 
flock of sheep, as they will do when pressed, and the dogs were 
called off. In this run my horse had cleared every obstacle, and 
I can assure my readers some of the fences would stagger an 
English sportsman. The fence I cleared at the beginning of 
the hunt, was said to be the highest leap ever cleared in that 
part of the country. 
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At this time we mustered only ten huntsmen, the rest having 
fallen away or come to grief on the road. We turned our 
horses' heads homewards, and, after riding IS miles, reached 
Buninyong, where a hearty supper awaited us, which, with 
plenty of champagne, was duly done justice to. 

I appeared to be the hero of the evening, and the general 
kindness and hospitality of these gentlemen made me feel quite 
at home. Songs and toasts followed one another. I was called 
upon, and sang a song called " Ax my eye," which called forth 
roars of laughter. I endeavoured to make a speech, and told 
them of my expectations and the business which brought me 
from New Zealand, and, if I succeeded, I should be happy to 
become a member of their hunt-club. 

My health was drank, and, amid many good wishes for my 
welfare, the party broke up at an early hour next morning. 

The doings of that day, and my plucky riding— being a 
stranger to the country hunted over, were commented on in the 
local papers, and copied into the Otago papers ; so that, no doubt, 
my fellow-townsmen in Cromwell thought that their ex-mayor 
had fallen upon good times. 

My time was getting short, and I hinted that it was time to 
go down to Melbourne. A number of friends came *o see me 
off in the train. Mr. Burress drove me to the station, and on 
leaving they gave three cheers, and their generous kindness will 
not readily be forgotten by me. 
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Chapter XIX. 



/ vieet Tom Winton — Tlie story of my jyroperiy — Troubles with 
the Lawyers — I lose Iieart and return to Otago — / start hotel- 
keeping at Queenstouun — Death of my wife — / sell out and go 
prospecting — Mineral discoveries — I decide upon a trip to the 
Old Country — A Government lecturer — Cromwell gives rm a 
big send-off- — / set sail in thes,s. ** Wakatipu" — From Sydney 
to London in the s.s, ** Aconcagua*^ — Reflectiotis upo7i the pro- 
gress of the Colonies — Arrival in London. 



I got safely to Melbourne, and to my lodging, and found out 
the parties I was waiting for would not arrive from Adelaide for 
a fortnight. I knew very few people in Melbourne, but occasion- 
ally dropped across a New Zealand acquaintance, or some one 
just arrived from that colony, and passed the time knocking 
about, but found it pass very slowly. 

I thought I would leave Melbourne rnd remov^e to Sandridge, 
and wait there, as, do what I would, I found Melbourne to be 
too expensive for my purse. I took my luggage, and went down 
into lodgings at Sandridge, one of the sea ports of Melbourne, 
and spent my time visiting the vessels in the bay, and occasion- 
ally running up to Melbourne in the train. It is astonishing 
what luck I have in meeting old acquaintances. A vessel 
arrived one day from the Mauritius. I went on board, and 
the first man I saw, in the person of the chief mate, was Thomas 
Winton, who was — as the reader may recollect — ship -wrecked 
with me on the West Australian coast, in my young days. 
You may depend upon it we were pleased to meet again after so 
many years. He accompanied me to my lodgings, and what a 
long yarn we had to tell each other ! When I mentioned the 
business I was upon, he wanted to accompany me to Sydney, 
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but I told him to wait, and if matters went all right I would send 
for him at once. He spent the most of his time with me until 
I left. 

At this time my friends had arrived from Adelaide. I went 
to Melbourne, and had a satisfactory interview with them. My 
passage was taken in one of the steamers, and we had a quick, 
pleasant voyage. On entering Sydney harbour, thoughts of old 
times rushed over me, and I recalled to memory the many happy 
days I had spent there, from childhood to manhood : I felt as 
if I were once more at home. When we landed, I took a cab and 
drove to an hotel in Pitt Street called the " Six Lamps." It 
was also called " Tattersall's," and sending in my luggage, I 
secured a room at three guineas per week. It was a good place 
to stop at for one like me, being much frequented by sporting 
men, whose company I always affected. As it was late when I 
arrived, I did not leave the hotel that night, and on going to 
bed I was met by two very old colonists, who wanted to retain 
me to have a chat about my Bathurst property. I stopped with 
them about an hour, and then went to bed. I was five days at 
" Tattersall's " before my Adelaide friends communicated with 
me. I then saw them, and was informed that I must be ready 
to accompany them to Bathurst, by rail, on the following 
Monday. 

I asked them what I was to do in the matter of expenses. 
They said that would be all right ; they would deposit the re- 
quisite funds in the Bank to my credit, and I felt proportionately 
relieved in mind. After a prolonged conversation about the 
business in hand, we left the hotel and proceeded to the Bank, 
where they placed J6700 to my account. A large sum might be 
necessary in prosecuting the search for, and retaining witnesses 
who could identify me as William Jackson Barry, since the 
year 1833. 

I may here mention that the property to which I was about 
to lay claim had been purchased in the above year, in Bathurst, 
by a dear friend on my behalf, while I was in the East Indies. 
He died, and nothing was said about it for several years, in fact, 
it had almost passed out of my memory, until I met, as before 
described, in these pages, a gentleman named Cowper Turner, in 
California. He had been Attorney-.General of New South 
Wales. He had come to San Francisco with horses, and I pur- 
chased some blood stock from him. 
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In the course of conversation, he recollected me in Sydney, 
and mentioned the fact of this land having been purchased in 
my name, and said it should now be becoming valuable, as that 
part of the country was now settled, and the town being built, 
and some day I should come into quite a fortune. 

I listened, but did not pay much heed to bis words. I was 
doing well at the bime, and did not need it, and in the bustling 
years which followed I had well-nigh forgotten the affair, and 
being an ignorant man in such matters I cared little to prosecute 
a search for property I knew little or nothing about. Then 
came the letter to Cromwell, and I thought, at last the time 
has arrived for action ; and, being now in Sydney, I looked 
forward with all anxiety tc a successful issue of my mission . 

After a deal of journeying from place to place, and three 
trips to Bathurst, and having been fully and satisfactorily 
proved to be the **real Simon Pure," I was told I might 
return to my family in New Zealand, and when again wanted I 
should be sent for. 

I lost all hopes of getting my rights. There appeared to be 
such a mass of law surrounding the affair that I could not see 
through it. Some of the land grants in my name had been 
changed to others, and the land which had been apparently 
purchased for me had been re-sold by the Governmeut under an 
a.ct called Torrens' Act, passed many, many years before ; so I 
concluded to let matters take what course they might, as I was 
completely worried out in trying to understand what it was all 
about. 

I was getting very anxious about my family. I went down to 
Sydney and drew my balance of the £700 that was placed to 
my account, about £460, and then left for Otago. I thought 
that with the money I had in the bank in Cromwell, and the 
£460 I was taking back from Sydney, I could make a start in 
any business. 

I left Sydne;^ in the ^^ Kangatira," and had a splendid passage 
to Dunedin. I found my family all quite well when I got to 
Cromwell. I had a spell for a few days, and a good look 
round. 

At this time a man named McLaren kept an hotel in 
Queens town, called the Prince of Wales. He came and offered 
to lease it to me for three years. I had known this man years 
before in Victoria, where he was usually accounted " a queer 
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stick." However, the stand was a good one, and the house was 
doing a good business, and I concluded it would suit. There 
was stock and furniture, amounting to about dS650, which I 
had to take at a valuation, and pay £S per week rent. 

I saw my way clear and closed, and it was not a bad invest- 
ment. I sold my house in Cromwell and brought my family to 
Queenstown, and commenced my new line of business. The 
first year I did well, and made a lot of money. One day my 
wife called me away from the dinner table and told me that she 
felt very strange and ill. She was afraid something was going 
to happen to her, and she really looked very ill. I tried to 
cheer her. up, and advised her to go to bed, which she did. We 
had been married twenty-two years, and I never knew her to com- 
plain before. She had been always remarkably strong and healthy. 

In the morning two of my children came running to the door 
of my sleeping-room, and called out that " mother was dead." I 
rushed at once to her room, and found her lying on the floor in 
a fit. My eldest daughter was trying to revive her. I at once 
lifted my poor wife into bed, and sent for the two doctors living 
in Queenstown. They came immediately, and did what they 
could. She had eighteen fits that day, and afterwards gradually 
sank, and in ten days left us, I trust for a better world. 

I cannot describe my feelings when I found she had gone. 
I believe I nearly went mad. We had live<l happily together for 
over twenty years, and I could not realise the fact of losing her. 

The funeral took place in a few days, and neaily all the 
town paid a tribute of respect by following my wife's remains 
tu their last resting-place. About forty of my Cromwell friends 
drove up to the funeral. I got all possible sympathy under my 
bereavement, but it did me no good, and I was utterly unable 
to look after anything for two months. 

I was left with six of a family, one child being very young. 
My business was failing, my family was completely broken up^ 
and I had two small children to look after. 

The boys were mostly able to look after themselves. I was 
in my fifty-fourth year, but strong and active, and I thought of 
selling out of the hotel and giving mining another trial. I 
sold out to a friend for a good price, and left for Cromwell, 
taking my two young children with me. My friends in Crom- 
well wanted me to start again in the old line of business, but I 
had made up my mind to go prospecting again. 
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It was now the month of June, 1876. I left Cromwell for 
the Nevis to winter there with a very old friend. There was a 
quartz reef on thQ Carrick range, which intervenes between the 
diggings at the Nevis and Cromwell. I started with two 
horses, packing one and riding the other. It was fine weather 
when I left Cromwell, and in crossing the range I overhauled 
a man on horseback bound for the same place as myself. My 
friend I put in the winter with kept a store, but had very 
few goods in it. The goods I took over with me came in 
very useful, for the Carrick Range was snowed up for two 
months, and no one could cross it. 

Before we reached the store a very heavy snow-storm came 
on, and three miners lost their lives in the snow crossing the 
range. When we got to the store two men came on horse- 
back carrying b, man that they had found in a gully fast 
asleep — an usual thing in the snow. If anyone sits down he 
will fall fast asleep. I thought it was all up with him, 
but we managed to bring him round. We rubbed his feet 
and body with snow, and poured hot rum down his throat, 
and after a time circulation recommenced, and he began to 
recover. He never had a narrower escape from being frozen to 
death, Til warrarit, in fact, it is wonderful how he lived through 
the bitter night, unsheltered in such a region. 

The Nevis is well-known as the wildest and most unsheltered 
goldfield in New Zealand. There has been an immense quautity 
of gold obtained there for many years. The supplies are mostly 
packed over in the summer, as the ranges are impassable during 
the winter months. I stopped the winter at the store, and 
amused myself writing a book entitled, ** Ups and Downs, or 
Fifty Years of Colonial Life." In the spring we started on a 
prospecting tour. We found the reef, and I took a quantity of 
stone from it to Cromwell. I pent ten packhorse<» out and 
brought a large quantity of stone in and got it crushed. It did 
not pay well enough for me to apply for the ground and put 
men on to work the reef. On that tour of prospecting we found 
two gullies from which large quantities of gold had beett taken, 
and men made their piles and went home. On that tour I lost 
over £100, but did good for others. 

After a spell, and getting my horses fresh, I started £(^ain to 
look for a cinnabar reef in the locality of the Lammerlaw 
Ranges. I pitched my tent and prospected about for six days, 
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and in one creek, flowing from the mountains, I found many 
traces of native mercury and several pieces of cinnabar. After 
six or seven days' search for a valuable mine, I packed up and 
left the Lammerlaw Ranges for Lawrence, or Tuapeka, and 
stopped a few days at Bastings* Hotel, where I exhibited my 
specimens of copper from Moa Creek, and cinnabar and 
other minerals from the Lammerlaw Ranges. I gave some to the 
local Athenaeum, in the hope that they might provoke discussion 
among diggers, and induce a search for other minerals than 
gold, which are, undoubtedly, to be found in Otago. 

It was now in the year 1877. I had a good credit in the 
bank in Cromwell. I thought of taking a trip to my Mother 
Country, which I had not seen for over fifty years. I sold my 
two horses at Lawrence, took coach down to Cromwell, and 
settled down for a while. A great many of my CromweU friends 
wanted me to start business again, but I had made up my mind 
to go home to the Old Country. 

One night, in the Town Hall, there was a very large meeting 
heid. I was away from home at the Dunstan. A storekeeper 
came into the hotel I put up at, at which I was drinking a glass 
of wine along with the host of the hotel. The storekeeper's name 
was Stanley. He said, ** Hullo, Barry, there is a great meeting 
about you in the Town Hall. It was crowded when I left at 
eight o'clock." I said, " What is it all about ?" Stanley said, 
** It is all about you and the Government, but you will see all 
about it when you go home." 

I bad settled my business at the Dunstan and returned to 
Cromwell. I was called upon by a dozen leading men of the 
town ; they said the meeting that was held in the Town Hall 
was to get the Government to send me home to England to 
lecture on New Zealand as a field for emigration, knowing 
that few, or perhaps no one has visited this country after fifty 
years' absence from the Mother Country, who possesses more 
knowledge of the Colonies and their capabilities than I did. 
They then handed me a testimonial to send to the Government. 
Sir George Grey was then Premier of New Zealand. This 
testimonial was sent to the Premier, signed by over 200 leading 
men of Otago and Victoria, saying that they had known Captain 
William Jackson Barry, either in New Zealand or Victoria, 
during a number of years as a most enterprising and energetic 
man, who was always full of hope in the future prosperity of 
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the Colonies. He had made himself fully acquainted with the 
vast resources and capabilities of the interior of New Zealand, 
having spent sixteen years and a considerable capital in pros- 
pecting for minerals and to develop its other resources. Hear- 
ing that he was about to take a trip to the Old Country, they 
strongly recommended him as a lecturer on emigration. This 
letter was sent to the Government, who employed me. A letter 
was sent to me from the Immigration Office, I being in Welling- 
ton at the time. The following is a copy : — 

Letter 321. 
Immigration Office, Wellington, September 25th, 1878. 

Sir, — Under instructions from the Hon. Mr. Stout, I have 
the honour to inform you that, as you are about to leave for 
England, the Government have decided to employ you as an 
agent for the introduction of immigrants to this Colony, and 
have accordingly authorised the payment of the sum of £40 
for passage money. 

They also gave me letters to the Agent-General in London, Sir 
Julius Vogel. 

After getting basin93s matters all settled with the Government, 
I returned to Otago. On arriving in Dunedin I met a great 
many friends, who wanted me to deliver an address before leav- 
ing for the Old Country. After staying a few days in Dunedin, 
I took coach for Cromwell, and was met at the bridge by half 
the townspeople, who gave me three cheers. I settled my 
business in Cromwell, and made a home for my two little ones, 
packed up for a start, and went to the bank to draw out what 
money I had to my credit ; I had cash to the amount of £630. 
I drew it all, and took a draft for £500 and £130 I took in gold. 

I was then about to make a start for town. I wished my 
friends good-bye, and took coach for Dunedin. After staying 
two days in town I took my passage on board the " Wakatipu," 
Captain Wheeler. The ** Wakatipu" was one of the Union 
boats that were running constantly between New Zealand and 
Sydney. Captain Wheeler had command of that vessel for 
many years ; he was a careful man, and was very well liked by 
his passengers. I shall have something more to say about this 
gentleman further on. 

We had a good run over to Sydney, and I was thankful for it, 
as I had the gout, and was laid up for two months in Sydney 
before I was able to leave for England. A very large steamship 
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came into the harbour, '< The Aconcagua/' and I engaged my pas- 
sage in her for London. 

Many of my friends went on board to have a look at her. 
Next day I took my luggage aboard, and made a great friend of 
Captain Conlon. "The Aconcagua** is a steamship of 4000 
tons register and 845 feet in length, being the largest steamship 
that ever came into the South Pacific at that date, and, by the 
way, it is but just to give the greatest praise to Captain Conlon 
and the officers of the ship for the excellent discipline on board 
and the satisfaction given to all the passengers. 

Every evening there were all kinds of amusements on board, 
including music and dancing. The weather throughout the 
voyage was so fine that an open boat could have come the 
entire distance — in all my experience at sea I never had a finer 
passage. At the request of my fellow -passengers, I gave an 
address upon the outlines of my manuscript which I was taking 
Home to put into book form. I received their thanks, and about 
one hundred and twenty gave me their names as subscribers. 
On arrival in the West India Docks, the passengers mustered to 
give Captain Conlon three hearty cheers, and to repeat their 
thanks for his kindness and courtesy to every one on board. 

Thus I found myself once more in Old England after an 
absence of more than fifty years — and how many changes 
had taken place in that time, both in England and New 
Zealand ! 

When I landed in the colony in 1829, it was in its wild state, 
inhabited by its aboriginals, and when I left, in 1878, it was in a 
high state of civilisation. I brought my family from Victoria in 
1861, and settled in Otago. This was the first of the goldfields 
in that country. In 1861 Dunedin was a very small town 
compared to what it now is, and in my experience no town has 
made more progress. On my landing, there was no town 
beyond 25 miles from the seaboard. Ship after ship, from 
Victoria to Port Chalmers, brought its hundreds of miners to 
seek gold. On the way to the goldfields many privations were 
endured, and the colonists carried their tents on their backs. 
Towns of canvas at once sprang up on the goldfields, but pro- 
visions were scarce and hard to get. I have known flour to be 
sold on the Dunstan at 2s. 6d. per lb, and meat at Is. 6d., both 
being difficult to obtain even at these prices. Dunstan lies on 
the Molyneux Eiver, 200 miles from Dunedin. The way there 

M 
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at that time lay through a vast, wild plain — now it is 
fertile land and farms. The cause of this transformation is 
stated in a few words. The Molyneux River was rich in gold. 
Two men named Hartley and Riley got two hundredweight of 
the precious metal, and a great rush of peqple to the spot took 
place. Immediately afterward the Government of the day gave 
£1000 to those men for the discovery. 

About 14 miles up the river another rush took place, bat it 
was on the opposite side, and there was no convenience by 
which to get across. A boat was speedily built, however, to 
convey miners across, and there were soon 200 teuts pitched by 
diggers. This canvas town was named Cromwell, and it is now 
one of the finest and best-built towns in Otago. It is surrounded 
with mineral wealth, and at its back lies a valley of good fertile 
land, 35 miles in extent, nmning up to a magnificent lake 60 
miles long by seven wide. As yet this fine valley is lying com- 
paratively dormant for want of nien to cultivate it, there 
being only about six farms in it. Nor is this the case with this 
particular spot alone ; there are many more equally good, lying 
waste for want of agricultural settlers. 

The great proportion of the inhabitants are diggers for gold, 
who get well paid for their labour. Two men in this locality 
were the first pioneers to the goldfields, and they have to my 
knowledge taken over £30,000 out of gold and quartz. One is 
named G. W. Gudger and the other Thomas Logan. But to 
Mr. Gudger must be given the credit of making Cromwell what 
it now is, and looking at its mineral wealth in coal, iron, copper, 
plumbago, etc., it is evidently destined to become a vast manu- 
facturing town such as Birmingham or Sheffield in England. 
I must not omit to mention Lake Wakatipu, which I have 
visited. It is about 60 miles long by five miles wide. Its depth 
is over 200 fathoms in places, and it would float the entire 
British navy. Some of the finest scenery in the world surrounds 
this lake, and the neighbouring hills are capped with snow all 
the year round. There are steamboats running on the lake 
from Queenstown to Kingston to meet passengers coming by 
rail, and numerous tourists come to view the magnificent scenery 
of the district. The railway running to this lake was opened in 
1878, and has proved to be a great boon to wool-growers. 
Previous to the opening of the line, it was a journey of four 
weeks from the seaboard to the towns situate on the lake, owing 
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to the bad roads, but the energetic farmera can now get their 
produce forwarded in a, few hours. 

All this is due to the energy of Mr. James Macandrew and 
Sir Julius Vogel. It was their scheme to open the country, 
which has caused so much benefit, not to the farmer alone, but 
to the entire population of New Zealand. 

The changes that ha\'e taken place in navigation in the inter- 
val of fifty years, are not lesa striking. Passing through from 
the Ked Sea to the Mediterranean via the Suez Canal, we had a 
aplendid run in the recent voyage, hft\ing left Adelaide on the I8th 
Jannnry, 1878, and reached Plymouth on the 5th March follow- 
ing : but when I left home, at ten years of age, it was a seven 
months passage from England to Sydney. We came home in 
less than seven weeks ! Progress in shipbuilding, st«am-navi- 
gation, and the Suez Canal have made all the difference. 

On my arrival in London, I was surprised to see the bustle 
and traffic of the streets, the network of railways ranning over 
and under the housen, and squalid misery and abject poverty of 
some of the inhabitants of the poorer localities. I could not 
help contrasting London in this last particular with the country 
I had left, where labour is at a premium and starvation a thing 
unknown. 
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Chapteb XX. 



TJw Qnee7is Hotd, London, and its proprietor — 1 interview Sir 
Jtdius Vof/el — A change of Government and its consequences 
— A lonif lecturing tour — / meet tlie Tichhorne claimant — 
Not Orton, but Castro — I address a big meeting at Notting- 
ham — My book is published — / return to Xew Zealand — / 
settle in Du7iedin and stand for Parliament —My address to 
tJie Electors — I write to Mr, Hollestmi for recognition of my 
services in Etigland 



It is a singular coincidence that, shortly after my arrival in 
London, I made the Queen's Hotel, St. Martin-le-Grand, my 
headquarters, little thinking that the site of the hotel was that 
of the Bull and Mouth, where, in 1828 — when a boy of ten years 
of age — I put up with Sir John Alcock, previous to our leaving 
England in the " Red Rover." The landlord at that time was 
the celebrated Edward Sherman, then the largest coach pro- 
prietor in England. I have a vivid recollection of the old house, 
and my astonishment was great to find it transformed into the 
present noble and commodious hotel, "The Queen's," kept by 
Mr. Quarterman East. This gentleman was, I understand, 
Sheriff of London in 1876-77, and is deservedly one of the most 
popular hotel proprietors in England. The Queen's is situated in 
the very centre of London, and almost the entire population of a 
village can sleep within its walls, as it " makes " over 250 beds 
every night. I can state, from personal experience, that every 
attention is paid to the comfort of its patrons, and the charges 
are most moderate. The Queen's is a favourite resort for colonists, 
and certainly they who visit the Mother Countiy, from time to 
time, cannot find a more comfortable home in London. Mr. 
East, the proprietor, is also well known as a breeder of blood- 
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stock, on his beautiful estate at Epsom, which I have visited, 
and I must say that finer meadow-land there cannot be in Eng- 
land for the purpose. I saw thoroughbred mares of the value 
of 1600 guineas, with their foals. This stock is well worth the 
attention of my fellow-colonists, who, like myself, visit England, 
and I am sure the same courtesy will be extended to them as 
was shown to myself and friends on our visit to Epsom. 

I was a few days in London before I called on the Agent- 
General for New Zealand, at No. 7, Westminster Chambers. 
When I arrived there, I met Mr. Kennaway, Secretary to Sir 
Julius Vogel, and I presented my credentials from the New 
Zealand Government. Sir Julius had been laid up with 
gout, and I had to call several times at the office before I could 
see him. At last I got an interview. He asked me what had 
kept me so long on the road, as over eight months had passed 
away since I got the letters from the Government. I told Sir 
Julius that I had been laid up in Sydney over two months with 
gout. He said, " Do you know there has been a change of 
Government since you left New Zealand ? The Grey Govern- 
ment is out of power. It is the Hall Government now, and 
they are retrenching, and I have to retrench, so I would advise 
you to go back to New Zealand. It may be some time before I 
can help you." 

I told Sir Julius I had a manuscript I had brought Home 
with me to be put into book form. He had a look at it, and 
said he would introduce me to some of the large publishers in 
London. I thanked him, and he also said it would cost a large 
sum of money to bring it out. I told him that I was sent 
Home to lecture for the New Zealand Government, and I 
intended to do so, and get good men to come to the Colony and 
bring plenty of cash with them. I said if I cannot get instruc- 
tions from you I will start a lecture or two here in London. I 
have plenty of money to pay my expenses, and I intend to do 
some good for New Zealand now that I am in England. I then 
took a cab and drove to my hotel. I had a good look round 
London for a few days before I made a start on my lecturing 
tour through England. 

One night, in the smoking-room of the Queen's hotel, I was 
having a smoke, when three gentlemen came into the room and 
stood before the fire, conversing about Arthur Orton, the Tich- 
borne Claimant. I looked up and said, ** I should like to see 
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this Arthur Orton ; he was in my employ in Victoria." The 
gentlemen looked at each other, but made me no reply. One of 
them made the remark, ** Let us retire to another room," which 
they did. I thought they were three business-men when they first 
came into the smoking-room. They had not long left when the 
proprietor, Mr. East, came in and said, '^ Captain Barry, come 
with me, I wish to introduce you to some of my friends." I 
went into a room with him, where the three gentlemen and a 
number of others were present. 

I was then introduced to Lord Rivers, Dr. Kenealy, and Mr. 
Guilford Onslow (Lord Onslow's uncle). Lord Rivers said, 
** Captain Barry, I heard you say when I was in the smoking- 
room that you would like to see Arthur Orton. Where did you 
know Orton ?" I said, **In the Colonies ; he was in my employ 
in Victoria." Lord Rivers said, " You shall see him ; I will get 
you a permit from Mr. Cross, and you can go with us next 
Monday." 

They obtained the permit, and when Monday came round 
sent for me to join the party. We drove to the station, and 
there found a number of gentlemen waiting for the train to go 
to Portsmouth, the Claimant then being in Fortsea prison. We 
all got into one carriage, the party consisting of Lord Eivers, 
and two other noblemen. Dr. Kenealy, Mr. Guilford Onslow, Mr. 
Quarterman East, and myself. 

Arriving at Portsmouth, we found two carriages waiting, and 
were driven to the Bedford Hotel, where we put up for the 
night. About ten o'clock next morning the hotel was 
surrounded with people. I asked what was the reason, and 
Lord Rivers said he thought I was the cause, as the London 
Times had announced that Captain Barry was to go to Ports- 
mouth to identify the Claimant. At about twelve o'clock we 
drove to the prison, the crowd following us. 

On leaving the carriage we were rushed by the crowd, and I 
was glad to get inside the prison out of their way. We all went 
into a room, the Governor of the gaol came in and Lord 
Rivers and Mr. Guilford Onslow went away with him. 

In about fifteen minutes a head warder came to the door and 
asked for me. I left the room and followed the warder into a 
small yard, where about twenty gentlemen were assembled. Five 
prisoners were brought into the yard, all of them being dressed 
alike. Lord Rivers came to me and said, " Now, Captain, you 
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say you know Arthur Orton ; can you see him among those five V' 
I had a good look, but I could not see Arthur Orton. Lord 
Rivers said, " He is there among those five." " No, my Lord, 
he is not there," I said, " but the third man from me I knew in 
the colony. I have seen him with Arthur Orton in Victoria." 
Ix)rd Rivers and Guilford Onslow said, " That will do. Captain ; 
you shall see him." 

Four of the men were sent out of the yard, and the Claimant 
was put into a room by himself. He looked hard at me. and I 
said, "Well, sir, I am sorry to see you here ; do you know me?" 
He at once said, " No," he could not recall my name, but he 
thought he had met me in the colonies. I told him that I had 
seen him in company with a man that called himself Arthur 
Orton, and that he was killing cattle for me in Ballarat, 
Victoria. 

The Claimant then called me by name, and said, " I know 
you now, sir, and I am glad you have come to see me. You are 
the only gentleman that has called on me from the colonies 
since I have been in prison." He then told me that he had got 
seven years for swearing that he was not Arthur Orton, and 
also seven years for swearing that he was Sir Roger Tichborne, 
which, he said, " I am, and you are sure that I am not Arthur 
Orton." I replied, "Well, sir, I have seen you in company 
with Orton, and you called yourself Tom Castro ; and you never 
told me that you were Sir Roger Tichborne, nor that you had 
any claim to any estate. When I came into this prison I ex- 
pected to see Orton, instead 1 have interviewed his mate, 
Thomas Castro." 

I looked round and said, " My Lords, if this man Castro has 
been sentenced to seven years for swearing that he is not 
Arthur Orton, he is here a victim to mistaken identity ; and as 
soon as I get outside of these gates I shall let the world know 
who this man is." 

I promised to write to the Home Secretary, Mr. Cross, which 
I did, and also to the London Times. When we left the prison 
there were about three thousand people assembled to hear the 
news. We drove to the Bedford Hotel, and the crowd followed 
us. I had to go outside to explain my interview to the crowd ; 
they gave me three cheers and left. 

I shall have something more to say about the Claimant 
further on. Mr. Guilford Onslow and Lord Riviera made an 
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appointment with me in two clays' time at the Queen's Hotel. 
It is through those two gentlemen that I got my manuscript 
put into book form. As soon as I found that my book would 
not cost me anything, I began to think I was in luck's way 
after all. 

I made up my mind to give a lecture on New Zealand as a field 
for emigration. I announced that I would give an outdoor 
lecture at Peckham Rye. The night before Dr. Kenealy came 
to my hotel and arranged to take the chair. The next day w^e 
drove to Peckham Rye, and at 2 p.m. I got on to the platform 
that was put up for me. There were about four thousand 
people present. 

The next day I was writing a letter in the smoking-room, 
when Lord Rivers, Guilford Onslow and Dr. Kenealy came 
in. Dr. Kenealy asked me if I could spare the time to go to 
Nottingham, as the Magna Charta and Tichborne Release 
Associations were to have a meeting. I told him I could hardly 
spare the time, as I was very busy about my book, which I 
wanted published. My manuscript was on the table, and Lord 
Rivers said, " Captain Barry, let me take your manuscript, and 
I will have it put into book form for you." 

The Doctor then said : " Now, Captain, the trouble about 
your book is all settled. Lord Rivers will see to that." I asked 
hii» how soon he would want me. He said, "In a 
few days." I then consented to go. One morning, at the 
breakfast-table, a gentleman brought me the London Times. 
I read the announcement of the meeting in Exeter Hall, 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham: — "Magna Charta and Tich- 
borne Release Association. — A National Conference of the 
above association will be held on Monday, October 13th, 1879, 
at the above place, when the following gentlemen are 
expected to attend to take part in the proceedings and to 
further the candidature of Sir Roger Tichborne as M.P. for 
Nottingham at the next election, on independent principles : — 
Lord Rivers, Dr. Kenealy, M.P., Captain Morrison, G. B. 
Skip with, Esq., Guilford Onslow, Esq., Captain Barry, of New 
Zealand, J. Hesby, Esq., Quarterman East, Esq. (late Sheriff of 
London), and others from all parts of the United Kingdom. 
The president, Doctor Kenealy, M.P., will preside. The con- 
ference to commence at 10.30 a.m. Captain Barry, thrice Mayor 
of Cromwell, New Zealand, who employed Arthur Orton in 
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J^ustralia, will relate his knowledge of Castro and Orton whilst 
in the colonies, and also give an outline of his interview with 
the Claimant in Portsea prison, he recognising the Claimant as 
Thomas Castro, and not Arthur Orton, they being two distinct 
persons ; and other important matters connected with the 
Olaimant, Sir Roger Tichborne." 

I was reading the newspaper when Dr. Kenealy came into 
the dining-room, and said : " Captain Barry, we leave for Not- 
tingham to-morrow by the morning train. Lord Rivers, Onslow, 
-and myself will call for you and Mr. East on the way to the 
station." He told me at the same time that Messrs. Sampson, 
IjOw, Marston, Searle, and Riving ton, Crown Buildings, Fleet 
Street, had got my book to publish, and I felt easy in my mind. 

When I arrived in Nottingham, the town was full of people. 
I saw men walking about with advertisement boards on their 
backs announcing that the public meeting was to be held. 
When the meeting came off there were over four thousand 
people present. I was called upon and addressed the audience, 
for half an hour. A great many speeches were made by other 
gentlemen, and the meeting lasted two and a half hours. I was 
a.sked to write to the Home Secretary before I left England for 
the colonies. I gave my word I would do so, and also to the 
Xiondon Times and other leading. newspapers. 

I stayed in Nottingham a few days, and gave a lecture on 
New Zealand as a field for emigration. I had a very large 
audience, and was well received and listened to with the 
greatest attention. I persuaded many to seek the new country. 
I then left on a lecturing tour all through England, and visited 
various agricultural districts, and delivered addresses describing 
the advantages of the colony as a field for capital, knowing 
that few, or perhaps no oqc^, has visited England after fifty 
years' absence, possessed more knowledge of the colonies than I 
did. After touring through the Midland Counties I returned 
to London and took train for Edinburgh. 

On Sunday, 28th December, 1879, I was getting down from a 
tram-car in Princes Street, when I fell on my head. I was 
taken into an hotel, and lay there insensible for two hours. 
Doctors were sent for, and I was put to bed. In the morning 
I was just able to come down stairs. I went to the door and 
saw a great number of people running about and crying out — 
** Have you heard the news ? The Tay Bridge is carried away 
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and train and passengers are all gone to the bottom !" Some 
said, " It cannot be true," but it was too true, and a shroud of 
mourning was all over Scotland. 

I was laid up a week before I could travel. I then took train 
for London, and, on arriving at the Queen's Hotel, I met Lord 
Rivers, who told me that my manuscript was now in book form. I 
thanked him, and went to the publishers in Fleet Street, and 
obtained a few books, of which I sent one to the Queen and one 
to Lord Rivers. 

The Queen wrote me a letter, thanking me for the book. I 
was in bad health, and could not get about to sell my books to 
get a few pounds to carry me on. I had made up my mind to 
leave England as soon as possible, but the fall I got in Edinburgh 
took me some time to get over, and I was laid up in London 
through it. When well enough I called on the Agent-General, 
Sir Julius Vogel, and told him that I had laid out my last pound 
in paying for halls and travelling all through England delivering 
lectures to induce the right sort of people to go to New Zealand 
and settle. I told him I had lectured on one hundred and twenty- 
one platforms and had spent all the money I had brought home 
with me. 

Sir Julius Yogel said, " The Grey Government sent you Home, 
and when you are ready to go back come and see me, and I will 
send you back when you think fit to go." 

I went back to my hotel quite down-hearted, but I met Mr. 
Guilford Onslow and Lord Rivers and told them I was in a fix 
after spending £450 in lecturing all through England for the 
New Zealand Government, and all I had left was £2, Lord 
Rivers gave me a cheque for £20 and Guilford Onslow gave me 
one for J610, and I was in funds again. 

They drove me to their estates, where I stayed about two 
weeks. Twice I drove round Rotten Row. Mr. John Bright, 
from One Ash, Rochdale, sent me a letter to the Queen's Hotel, 
inviting me to his estate to stay for a few days. Seeing so many 
letters and reports as to my lectures about emigration he wished 
to see me before I left for New Zealand. 

I interviewed that great statesman, and was his guest for ten 
days. I have letters now in my keeping from Her Majesty the 
Queen and sundry noblemen of England. 

I had at this time made up my mind to leave England. I 
called on Sampson, Low, & Co., who published my book, and had 
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a number of copies seut out tx) Otago. I then called on the 
Agent-General for New Zealand to see about my passage to New- 
Zealand. The Secretary, Mr. Kennaway, gave me a letter to 
the New Zealand Shipping Co. or Shaw, Saville, & Co., stating, 
" If Captain Barry takes a passage for Otago payment for the 
santie will be through this office, rate of passage money charged 
to be subject to the Agent-General's approval." 

The " City of Floi-ence " was about to leave for Otago, and 
I went to the docks to have a look at the vessel. The passen- 
gers were coming on board with their luggage, and many of them 
knew me by attending my meetings. The captain was a fine 
fellow, and there were a nice lot of passengers on board. The 
next day I went to the office and took my passage for Otago, and 
put my luggage on board. The following day, the "City of 
Florence " was towed down the Thames, and we had a good 
passage, but a long and tedious one, of ninety-five days. When 
we landed in New Zealand most of the passengers bought land 
and made homes for themselves. They gave Captain Hunter a 
dinner for the kindness he had shown to the children on the 
passage. IVIany of my friends came round and wanted me to give 
a lecture, but I wanted to get to Cromwell to see my friends 
there. 

My Dunedin friends would not hear of my going till I 
delivered an address in Dunedin. I consented to give one lec- 
ture ; the subject was " What I saw in England." My friends 
engaged the Drillshed, and Mr. Horace Bastings took the chair. 
The house was ci*owded, and after two houi*s speaking the meeting 
closed with three cheers for " The Pioneer." 

The lecture paid me well, as I had all the proceeds for myself, 
a few of the leading men of Dunedin having paid all the expen- 
ses. During my tour through England, my expenses came to very 
nearly .£500, and my friends said, " Well, Captain Barry, write a 
letter to the Government, you will be sure to get back the money it 
has cost you. We notice that a great many of the passengers that 
came by the * City of Florence ' attended your lecture." I heard 
them say that it " was Captain Barry who caused about twenty of 
us to sell out our farms, and come to New Zealand, and we 
brought capital with us to buy farms, and settle in New 
Zealand." 

The next day I met Mr. Horace Bastings, M.H.R., who 
presided at my lecture, and asked him if I could have the use of 
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his office to write a letter to the Hon. W. RoUeston, Minister of 
Immigration. He said, " You can have the use of my office at 
any time, and you will find plenty of pens, ink, and paper for 
use." My books had arrived, and I was busy selling them. I 
took coach for Cromwell, taking with me one hundred books. I 
was not in Cromwell many days when I had not a book left. 
Mr. Wilkie, stationer, in Dunedin, had five hundred sent him from 
the publishers. I obtained a hundred from him, and sold them 
at 10s 6d each. 

I stayed in the district a few days, visiting my fiiends, and 
began to think writing books was a good line. The Cromwellites 
wanted me to settle down and stand for the Mayoralty again ; 
but I distinctly said no. I had lost too much money at it 
already, and could do better at writing books and selling them. 
I went by coach to Dunedin, and took up my lodgings at the 
Shamrock Hotel. 

I met Mr. Macandrew, and asked him to intercede for me, as 1 
had written to the Hon. W. RoUeston to see if I could get back 
the money I had laid out in England. A few years after I 
petitioned the Seddon Ministry, thinking it was a Liberal Gov- 
ernment. I shall speak about their liberality further on. 

I was in Dunedin for two years auctioneering, and made a 
good living. I then set about writing another book, entitled; — 
**The Australian Colonies, and Men and Women of the Times." 
After completing my manuscript, I made up my mind to lecture 
through the Australian Colonies. About this time there was a 
general election for the House of Representatives. A requisi- 
tion was sent to me, and I consented to stand against the Hon. 
Thomas Dick and Mr Downie Stewart. This was in December, 
1881. After sundry meetings, I fell sick, and resigned in Mr 
Downie SteM art's favour. 

I then wrote an apology to my supporters. The requisition 
that was sent to me is as follows : — 

" Dunedin West. 

** To Captain William Jackson Barry. 

" We, the undersigned, respectfully request that you will allow 
yourself to be nominated, as a candidate for the House of Rep- 
resentatives, at the next General Election, for the West Ward, 
and we hereby pledge ourselves to do all that lies in our power 
to secure your return. Knowing you as an old and experienced 
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colonist, a liberal man, a politician at heart, and after the good 
you have done for this Colony when in England, we feel sure 
and confident that you are the most fit and proper person ta 
represent us." 

It was signed by about fifty of the leading citizens of 
Dunedin. 

The following is a copy of my apology on retiring . — 

** Morning Herald, Dunedin, December 9th, 1881. 

** To the Electors of Dunedin West. 

" Grentlemen, — I feel that an apology is due to you, and to 
my supporters particularly, on account of my resignation ; but 
it has been forced upon me by illness. Since the day of nomina- 
tion I have been confined to the house, until Tuesday, and I 
could not consequently hold meetings and prosecute my canvas. 
Therefore, I felt it was my duty to my supporters to leave 
them free. Had it not been for my illness, I feel certain that 
on Friday I should have headed the poll. My meetings were 
the most enthusiastic of any that have been held. The requisi- 
tion that was sent to me was most numerously and respectably 
signed, and Friday evening would have seen me carried tri- 
umphant on the shoulders of the delighted electors, as was 
the case when I addressed them. Gentlemen, I respect my 
opponents, who carried on the contest with me, as far as it went, 
like men ; but I have a hearty contempt for such detractors as 

Mr. ex-policeman , who had the audacity to attack not 

only myself, but the gentleman who proposed me, and whom I 
have known for years as an honest and respectable citizen. I 

would like to ask. Who is this Mr. ? He seems to be 

particularly fond of seeing his name in print. But, has he 
expended his capital in the country, as I have done ? Can he 
say, as I can, that he has built half a town ? Can he point to 
a single thing that will evidence the possession of an ounce of 
brains ? Certainly his literary productions do not. I have had 
to bear sneers, too, of some of the penny-a-liner class. It was 
such people I referred to as having less brains than Mr. Inglis's 
monkey, and I can afford to pass them by. Had I been able 
to address you, I would have explained my views fully to you ; 
and believing that, although not endowed with education, 
except such as has been self-obtained, I still have learned 
sufficient by experience and innate common-sense to well qualify 
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me for the position of legislator in a new country like this. I 

shall now briefly state those views, and must urge on those 

fortunate enough to be elected to bring them forward in the 

House, as being calculated to push New Zealand along the path 
of progress, make her great, glorious, and free, and enable her 

soon to wipe off the liabilities now hanging over her head. 

" First, — I nmy say that I should have been an outrand-out 
supporter of Sir Greorge Grey. He is, in my opinion, the ablest 
statesman who has ever breathed in the Southern Hemisphere. 
Second, — On the land question I am sound ; the squatter's 
monopoly should be broken up, and free selection introduced at 
a fair price. Third, — The Otago Central Railway should be 
prosecuted at all hazards. Fourth, — I favour direct steam 
communication with Britain ; but I object to dredging the Port 
Chalmers Bar, breaking the crust of which would only render it 
a shifting bar, unless it is a reef, when it would cost millions. 
Fifth, — I totally object to the Bible in schools. Sixth, — I urge 
the introduction of diamond-drills by Government to develop 
our immense mineral wealth, and lead to the erection of smelt- 
ing-works. Seventh, — I would have the eight-hours' system 
made the law of the land, being a working-man myself, and 
wishing justice for the poor as well as the rich. Eighth, — I am 
a freetrader in principle, but would encourage local industries. 
Ninth, — I would open publichouses during certain hours on 
Sunday, as in England. Tenth, — I object to squatters getting 
compensation where they obtain a pre-emptive right. Eleventh, 
— I would grant publicans compensation for the loss of their 
licenses through local option. Twelfth, — I would see justice 
done to Catholics in the matter of education, granting them 
aid in their private schools. Thirteenth, — I distinctly object 
to railways being made by private companies, and would see 
that the railway workshops here were kept as fully employed as 
at Christchurch. Fourteenth, — I look with abhorrence upon the 
restrictions of the Gaming and Lotteries Bill, for from my youth 
up I have heartily encouraged all British sports, and particu- 
larly the noble pastime of horse-racing ; and how the new Bill 
has affected this popular branch of sport was shown on the recent 
race days, when the course appeared to be enveloped in mourn- 
ing, from the absence of the cheerful and customary * little games,' 
Fifteenth, I deplore the infliction of a beer tax, which falls 
upon a class, and particularly upon the working-class, to whom 
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a glass of beer is a necessaiy beverage. Sixteenth, I would see 
justice done to the Volunteers, who have proved themselves able 
and willing to die for their country. Seventeenth, I would 
severely criticise the action of the Government in Native affairs, 
as they have overstepped the bounds, in my opinion, altogethei . 
Eighteenth, I would support another five million loan, and con- 
sider, had I been returned to Parliament, I could have lent 
valuable assistance in helping to lay it out in a right direction. 

'* Gentlemen, at some future time I hope to solicit your suff- 
rages, and regret, as I am sure you yourselves do, that on this 
occasion, through illness, I had to throw up the sponge. I may 
state that I intend to obtain a hearing from the House as to the 
rascally way in which the Government have neglected my ser- 
vices in England, and hope to have the support of all the Otago 
members, for I have been one of Otago's best friends. Had I 
served my own interests as I have served those of my adopted 
country, I would to-day have been one of the richest men in the 
Australasian Colonies. I expect compensation from the New 
South Wales Government in respect to my Bathurst property. 
Meanwhile, thanking most heartily the numerous gentleman who 
so enthusiastically supported me, and assuring you I would have 
been proud of the honour, which I think I deserve, of being a 
legislator in this rising Colony, 

" I remain your obedient servant, 

William Jackson Barry." 

The following is a copy of a letter which about this time I 
sent to the Hon. W. RoUeston ; — 

" Dunedin, December 7th." 

" Hon. W. RoUeston, Minister of Immigration, Wellington. 

" Sir, — Referring to the memorial, addressed to the Government 
in October, 1877, signed by many of the chief representative 
men of Otago, requesting that I might be engaged as an Immi- 
gration Agent to proceed to the United Kingdom, and to the 
fact that I have since then devoted the whole of my time and 
energy to the work, and have been the means of giving no incon- 
siderable impetus to the removal of capitalists from England to 
New Zealand, I have now respectfully to submit that it is only 
right that the Government should reimburse me for the actual 
outlay which I have incurred in the service of the Colony. 
I have a letter from the Immigration Minister to the Agent- 
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General, in which the question of my engagement was left to his 
discretion. When I reached Home, Sir J. Vogel had just 
received a telegraphic message from the Government, which pre- 
cluded him from incurring expenditure. I, therefore, proceeded 
on my own responsibility, and at my own cost and expense, 
expending JB500 in travelling through England and enlarging 
upon the advantages which New Zealand presented to labour and 
capital. The result I need not describe. The Press throughout 
the United Kingdom gave ample testimony as to this, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that, through my efforts and labour, 
a wider and more extensive interest has been excited in New 
Zealand than has ever been created through any individual 
instrumentality. I may say that Sir Julius Vogel, in a letter to 
Mr.- Macandrew, admits the value and extent of the services 
which have been rendered by me. I shall not further dilate 
upon this now, as I trust that is unnecessary, and that the 
Government will see its way to reimburse me the outlay which I 
have incurred, either in money or in land. 
" Soliciting the favour of an early reply, 

" I remain. Sir, yours obediently, 

" William Jackson Barry. ''^ 
Copy of letter sent to Wellington 20/4/80. 
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Chapter "XXI. 



/ visit the Australian Colonies — A Long Lecturimj Tour — Notes on 
Australian Gold DiscoveHes — Some Famous Nuggets — / 
arrive hi Wellington — Old Colonists and Old Friends — I start 
off to Prospect tfie King Country — My FJxperiences — / meet 
Mr. C adman — His Promises — / Petition the House. 



After writing to the Hon. W. RoUeston, I settled in Otago for 
six or seven years, auctioneering and writing the manuscript 
of a book entitled : — " The Australian Colonies, and Men and 
Women of the Times." 

In 1887 I left New Zealand for New South Wales, to make a 
tour through the neighbouring colonies, taking with me a large 
quantity of copies of the book which I had published in Eng- 
land, entitled, " Ups and Downs, or Fifty years' Colonial Ex- 
perience." Arriving in Sydney, I sold a number of my books to 
old acquaintances. I then started on a lecturing tour through 
New South Wales, meeting many old colonists, and obtaining a 
great number of subscribers for my new book, and also sold a 
quantity of the " Ups and Downs." After finishing New South 
Wales, I left for Victoria, where I delivered sundry lectures, and 
visited several mines. 

I also met a number of old Californian diggers, from whom I 
gleaned a great deal of information about the large nuggets found 
in Victoria. After travelling six months through that country, 
I left Victoria for Tasmania, and delivered addresses almost 
all through that Colony. I took notes in my diary on everything 
of importance while in Tasmania, and I also met many old 
acquaintances of the early days. 

After a successful tour in Tasmania, I took my passage for 
Adelaide, South Australia, and made a very successful tour 

N 
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through that Colony. During my travels through the Australian 
Colonies, I called on the Premiers of each Colony, and other 
gentlemen who have done much for their Colony, if possible to 
obtain their photos, for the purpose of publishing them to the 
world. I obtained from them •what I wanted, and got a free pass 
from each Premier to travel by rail through his Colony. Every- 
where I delivered a lecture I was well received, and listened 
to with the greatest attention. 

Before proceeding further with my personal experiences, I 
wish to jot down a few notes about the gold discoveries in 
Australia and some information concerning some of the big 
nuggets. 

Victoria, Australia, is famed for its nuggets in the history of 
its progress in gold mining. During my tour through that 
Colony, I gathered a good deal of information about the nuggets 
obtained in that country. Records are found of enormous lumps 
of gold, and the greatest excitement prevailed when large nug- 
gets were found, resulting in " rushes." Though gold was found 
in the early part of the century, it was not until 1851 that gold- 
mining became general. In 1851 two men, at Clunes, washed 
501b8. weight of gold in two days, and before the end of the 
year gold was found in various places, Ballarat coming to the 
front as the richest goldfield in the world. At the various gold- 
fields diggers flocked in thousands, sometimes as far as 20,000 
to 40,000 persons arriving on new diggings in the space of a few 
weeks or months. Bendigo, now Sandhurst, Castlemaine, and 
other places were soon populated, and the country became full 
of adventurers. 

In 1852, it is said that 100,000 people landed in the Colony 
from Europe, and in more than one instance men went back on 
the return voyage of the ships by which they had arrived, having 
made their fortunes. One man had his horse shod with gold, 
but afterwards came to want. The game of " ninepins " was 
played with bottles of champagne, and dozens of this drink were 
emptied into tubs, and drunk from tin pannikins. Such was 
the rush that cabbages sold for 20s. each ; fowls, 15s ; eggs, Is; 
and butter, 5s per pound. For years this excitement was kept up, 
and as nuggets were found and proved fortunes in themselves, 
the yearning for goldiields continued. Amongst those happy 
finds, " The Welcome Stranger," discovered on February 5th, 
1858, is recorded as being the heaviest and most valuable nugget 
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in the world. John Deason and Richard Oats, two puddlers, 
found it close to the surface, in the neighbourhood of DunoUy, 
and it measured twenty-one inches in length, and was ten inches 
thick. The finders conveyed it to their hut, and in order to 
get rid of the adherent quartz, heated it in the fire before taking 
it to the Bank. The melted gold weighed 2,268 ounces odd, 
98*66 per cent, of the nugget being pure gold. Its value, in- 
cluding pieces given away, was ^9,543, at the Bank of 
England. 

The " Welcome " nugget, found at Bakery Hill, Ballarat, on 
June 15th, 1858, was sold for £10,500, and after being ex- 
hibited for some time, was sold in Melbourne for i69325. This 
nugget weighed 2,159 ounces, and was found at a depth of 180 
feet. This valuable nugget found its way to London, where, in 
November, 1859, it was melted and was found to contain 99*20 
per cent, of pure gold. 

The " Victorian " nugget, found in the White Horse Gully, 
Sandhurst, in 1852, weighed 340 ounces, and was bought by 
Parliament at a cost of £1,650 for presentation to the Queen. 
Where this nugget was found various others were discovered, 
some close to the surface, and weighing three hundred or less 
ounces. Nugget-hunting must have been exciting. We read 
of a boy, in September, 1888, digging up a 120-ounce nugget, at 
a depth of a few inches. In 1855, a nugget of 240 ounces was 
found lying on the surface at Mount Blackwood. In 1860, a 
moss-covered nugget was picked up, weighing 230 ounces ; and, 
eight months later, a 236-ounce one was discovered within half 
an ipch of the surface. On the other hand, a solid lump of 
gold, weighing 834 ounces, was found in 1860, at Ballarat, at a 
depth of 400 feet. 

The "Blanche Barkly," of the value of £'6,905, and weighing 
1,744 ounces, was found by four men at Kingower, 13 feet 
below the surface. This nugget was exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace, London, where, it is stated, it was an object of great 
interest owing to its bulk, brightness, and solidity. The fortu- 
nate owners are said to have netted an average of £dO a week, 
Such was the run to see this lump of gold. 

Another party of four found, in the Canadian Gully, Ballarat, 
at a depth of 60 feet, a nugget weighing 1,619 ounces, just after 
unearthing a nugget of 76 ounces. Two ot the party had been 
in the colony not more than three months when they returned 
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to England with their prize, which yielded them £5,532 7s. 4d. 
Near the same gully, on September 8th, 1854, a nugget of gold^ 
weighing 1,157 ounces 17 dwt. was found, and from the same 
hole upwards of 2201b. of smaller nuggets were obtained ; so 
that the value of gold taken from this claim was not less than 
£13,000. 

A nugget, only 8 dwt. lighter than the last-named, which was 
known as the " Lady Hotham," was discovered in Canadian 
Gully, Ballarat, at a depth of 60 feet, amongst quartz boulders 
and wash-dirt giving an ounce to the ton. At the first blow of 
the pick the miner suspected he had struck gold ; at the second 
the pick stuck in the nugget. Five days afterwards, in the 
same claim and drive, and within 10 feet of the spot where the 
1,619-ounce nugget was unearthed, a nugget weighing 1,011 
ounces 15dwt. was discovered. 

It was somewhat of the shape of a pyramid, a very fine 
specimen, with snowy-white quartz attached. The two working 
diggers continued operations for a fortnight longer for a yield 
of 100 ounces of small gold, and then sold their claim for 80- 
guineas. — " Handbook of Australian Mines." 

The " Heron " was a nugget of gold found by two young men 
near old Golden Point, Fryer's Creek, and which weighed 1,008 
ounces, and brought £4,080. The finders of this precious lump 
of yellow metal had only been three months in the Colony. The 
history of Victoria records an almost unlimited number of 
lucky finds, several of the nuggets bearing common or well- 
known names. 

** The Viscount and Viscountess Canterbury " weighed respec- 
tively 1,105 and 884 ounces ; " The Precious " weighed 12ft 
ounces; *' Rum Sow," 718 ounces; **The Needful," 247 
ounces ; ** The Schlemm," 478 ounces; and " The Spondulix," 
** Baron Rothschild," Lady Loch," and ** Lady Brassey" are 
the names of nuggets found in recent years. 

In 1890, I left Australia for Wellington, the Empire City of 
New Zealand, and paid a visit to some of our oldest settlers. 
Mr. George Allen, for one, who has been a boatbuilder in Wel- 
lington lor many years, and is now in his eighty- third year» 
He was also with me at the founding of Port Essington in 1888, 
and it is strange, after many years, for two old colonists to 
meet again, and it gives me great pleasure to see him so well and 
hearty as he is at his age. Also, Mr. John Plimmer, who calls 
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himself the " Father of Wellington ;" and Mr. Renall, of Mas- 
terton, who built the first house there ; Mr. Carrington at New 
Plymouth, Mr. Brown at the Hutt. 

The gentlemen whom I have mentioned I saw land in 1841 , 
while I was lying in Wellington Harbour in the ** Waterlily " 
schooner. These gentlemen are now over eighty years of age. 
In 1842 I ran my vessel into New Plymouth, and sold flour to 
the emigrants, and there I first met Mr. Carrington surveying 
the town, where he was surrounded by Natives, and had to 
run for his life, and take shelter in old Dicky Barrett's whare. 

The same year I ran the ** Waterlily" into Nelson, and sold 
the remainder of my flour. I saw women dig potato seed, 
peel them, and sow the peeling for seed. Such was the state of 
things there at that time, when New Zealand was a Maori 
hunting-ground. 

In 1890, after paying a visit to a few old colonists, I took the 
train en route for the King Country. I stayed a few days at New 
Plymouth, and gave a lecture on ** The Early Days of New Zea- 
land," which paid me very well. I bought a horse, and was 
about to start upon my campaign into the King Country. A 
gentleman of the name of Jones was going to the Mokau. He 
told me he owned a large track of country he obtained from the 
Maoris, and it looked like a good mineral country. He said he 
owned a coal mine on his land, and was well known to the public 
as ** Mokau Jones." I accompanied him to the Mokau, and 
from there I started on a prospecting tour through the King 
Country. 

I was eight months travelling over that wild region, and was 
much impressed with its valuable resources. I found copper 
ore, antimony, tin, and coal, but found no gold. I obtained a horse 
from a Maori that I had been with, to pack about lOOlbs. of 
specimens to a small village called Kihikihi, three miles from 
the railway station. This Maori had been very kind to me, and 
I paid him well for his trouble. At Kihikihi I met some Maoris 
driving to catch the train. I left my horse in a paddock and 
they gave me a lift. 

On arriving at the station I met two notable chiefs — Tawhiao, 
second ** King of the Maoris," and Rewi, two great warriors. 
Tawhiao and Rewi asked me if I was coming up to the King 
Country again, and I said I was. They both gave me their 
address, and an invitation to call oii them and stay a few days. 
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I left for Auckland, and on my arrival I submitted several 
specimens of ore to the editors of the local papers. The speci- 
mens caused great excitement. I gave a lecture on the mineral 
wealth of the North Island of New Zealand in Abbot's Opera 
House, the place being crowded with the leading people of Auck- 
land. The nuxt day I met a gentleman, Mr. James Mackay by 
name, who told me the Native Minister, Mr. Cadman, was in 
Auckland, and that he would introduce me to him. I was in- 
troduced to Mr. Cadman, and showed him some specimens of 
ore. I asked him if I could get protection on a certain block to 
work a mineral claim. He said, " When you come to Wellington 
call on me at the Government Buildings, and I will see what 
can be done for you." 

I stayed in Auckland a few weeks, and gave a series of 
lectures, which paid me well. I went to Wellington, and wrote 
a letter to Mr. Cadman, and this was the reply : — 

" No, 91, 1140. 
" Native Office, Wellington, 25th June, 1891. 

"Sir, — I have the honour, by the direction of the Native 
Minister, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 23rd 
inst., with reference to the discovery you have made of what you 
conceive to be a valuable deposit of tin ore, situated in Native 
lands, within the so-called King Country, which has not yet 
passed through the Native Land Court. In reply, Mr. Cadman 
desires me to inform you that until the land is put through the 
Court the Government cannot grant you any protection ; but 
that in the event of the land being hereafter required by or 
acceded to the Crown for mining purposes, he considers your 
discovery should be acknowledged in the usual way, by granting 
you the prior right to an extended area as a prospecting claim. 
Your letter has been forwarded on to the Minister of Mines. 

" Signed, T. W. Lewis, Under Secretary." 

W. J. Barry, Esq., Post Office, Wellington. 

I took a quantit}^ of different mineral specimens to Mr. Skey, 
which were highly reported on as valuable minerals. I then 
delivered a few lectures in Wellington, on the mineral wealth of 
the King Country, and left Wellington by boat for Auckland. I 
went by train to Otorohonga to attend a Native Land Court, 
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and got certain things done that I wanted. I then took 
train to Te Awamutu to get my horse out of the paddock. I 
left there to pay a visit to Rewi and King Tawhio, where I 
remained for two weeks. King Tawhio lent me a horse and 
pack saddle to pack the minerals I found, into Otorohanga, 
where I could take the train for Wellington. I left 1501bs. 
weight of minerals in a store, and proceeded to lecture in a few 
of the towns in the Waikato district. There I came across a 
very old colonist, whom I knew in Cromwell, by the name of 
Brown. I stayed at his farm for some time — this was in 1893. 
After finishing my lecturing tour, I took train for Auckland. 
My old friend Brown drove me to the station, and I made him a 
present of my horse, saddle and bridle. 

I had at that time already made four trips into the King 
Country prospecting. The Auckland newspapers gave me great 
credit for my pluck and energy. I was laid up in Auckland, 
with la gripjie, and when , I got well enough to travel I 
went by boat to Wellington, bringing with me my mineral 
specimens. 

I called on the Premier, the Hon. Mr. Seddon, who was then 
staying at the Club Hotel, taking with me a small bag, contain- 
ing a quantity of my mineral specimens. The Premier examined 
them, and asked me the locality in which I found them — which 
I thought was not fair — and I gave him the name of a few blocks 
I had travelled over and prospected. 

The Premier then gave me a letter to take to Mr. Gordon, one 
of the Government Analysts. I went to Mr. Gordon, and 
submitted my specimens for examination. I told him the King 
Country was full of mineral wealth, and it was strange that the 
Government did not take steps to give me some assistance. 
Lieaving some of my mineral specimens with Mr. Goi-don, I left 
his office. This was in 1894, when my funds were about ex- 
hausted. I petitioned the House of Representatives. 

The following paragraph appeared in the Netv Zealand Times, 
on Friday, August 3rd, 1894 : — The petition presented to the 
House of Representatives by Captain William Jackson Barry, 
which has been referred by the Petitions Committee, to the 
Government, " for consideration," sets out that the petitioner is 
now seventy-five years of age, and asks that his services to the 
Colony as Immigration Agent and explorer may receive due re- 
compense, so that he may be protected against destitution, 



during the short remaining period of his life. The petitioner 
aets 3ut that in 1S79, he was uppuinted Immigration Agent and 
lecturer, his passage to and from England only being paid. 
During the engagement, he delivered over 100 lectures on 
different platforms in England, and was the means of inducing 
a. large number of persons who have since proved good colonists, 
to come here. Included amongst these were the "Lincolnshire 
Farmers " who are settled in Auckland, and have made good 
settlers. Owing, however, to the rigid economy practised at the 
time. Captain Barry i-eceived no remuneration for his ser\dcea, 
the value of which was shown, by the references made to them) 
in the London Times and other English papers. The petitioner 
states that he has also been instrumental in the discovery of 
valuable mineral territory in the King Country, which his 
knowledge of the Natives enabled him to find, and which will 
prove a valuable discovery to the Colony. For these and other 
reasons enumei'ated, the petitioner trusts that his wants will be 
supplied. It may be noted that Captain Barry arrived in the 
Colony in 1829, he being then ten years of age. and that he was 
in Wellington when Mr. John Plimmer landed here. 
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Chapter XXII. 



The Petition and its History — My Ecp'^riemes ivith a Govern- 
ment Offu'ial — Sfnne Interestiuff a?id Instructive Correspondence 
— / re-visit the King Country — A Maori Good Samaritan — 
Som4f Old Identities — Some who have helped me. 



The Government placed on the estimates for me £50. I went 
to Mr. Barron, the Under-Secretary for Lands, to get the JB50. 
He asked me how I wanted it. I thought he was joking with 
me at first. I said, " What do you mean, Mr. Barron ? " " Well,'' 
said he, "I'll give you £10 now and £10 another time." I 
said, " No, Mr. Barron, I would sooner have none at all than 
have to take my money by instalments." " All right," he says, 
*' you need have none at all, you will get it in no other way.'' 
"Then I said, " I will go and see the Hon. John McKenzie, your 
master-boss." I left his office, and going downstairs I met Mr. 
McKenzie, and, after telling him what Mr. Barron had said, he 
-called one of his messengers, sent him up to Mr. Barron to tell 
him to give Captain Barry his cheque at once. 

I went up for my money, and told Mr. Barron there ought to 
be another nought on to the £50, and he gave me my cheque 
-with a very bad grace, as I thought. I told him I intended to 
petition again next session, which I did. My petition was some- 
what similar to the first. At the time the Parliament was sitting. 
Sir Robert Stout handed in my petition, and went into the 
committee-room as a witness. I was called into the committee- 
room by the chairman, Mr. Joyce, who said, " I have just got 
a letter from Mr. Barron. I will read it to you." He read the 
letter, and said, " In the face of this letter. Captain Barry, we 
•cannot recommend anything." I asked the committee if they 
would allow me to take a copy of the letter, which I thought 
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was the most insulting one that could be sent to any gentleman 
who had done so much for the colonies as I have done. I told 
Mr. Joyce that I was not asking for public money, I was only 
asking for my own. They allowed me to take a copy of Mr. 
Barron's letter, and the following is a true copy : — - 

" Department — Lands and Survey. 

" Wellington, 9th August, 1895. 

" Petition 175. — William Jackson Barry. 

" Sir, — Committee in July, 1894, the matter then being re- 
ferred to the Government, and, after some consideration, it was 
decided that Captain Barry, being now an old man, although he 
had no legal or equitable claim upon the Government, should be 
given £50 to enable him to obtain admittance to the Old Men^s 
Home or Benevolent Institution. This money was accordingly 
paid to him about October last. 

" Captain Barry has no claim on the Government on account 
of any services which he has rendered ; and if any consideration 
is to be given him it is only by way of charitable assistance. 

" I have the honour to be. Sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

** A. Barron, 

" Under-Secretary. 
"The Chairman Public Petitions Committee, A to L." 

I told Mr. Joyce, the Chairman, that I would petition again 
next session, and try to get a hearing before the bar of the 
House, as I considered I had been most cruelly used by this 
insulting letter, as none of the present Ministry knew anything 
about it. I must have raised Mr. Barron's ire when I went 
down to his master, Mr. McKenzie. I then sat down and wrote 
a long letter and sent it to the press, which I am publishing in 
this little book of facts, entitled, " Past and Present, and Men 
of the Times." 

Copy of a letter sent to the Evemmi Post, dated November 23rd,. 

1895. 
(To tJie Editor.) 

Sir, — Having, during the course of a very long Colonial ex- 
perience, been an active explorer, Immigration agent, and lec- 
turer, and now being in the sere and yellow leaf of old age, and 
no longer able to bear the hardships that have been as nothing 
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to me in the past, I ventured last year to set out my position, 
and urge my claims for some relief or compensation for past 
services in a petition which I presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It was duly referred to the Public Petitions Com- 
mittee, who, after taking evidence, referred it to the Government 
for their favourable consideration. In the petition I set out the 
fact that I had, in 1878, been authorised by the Government 
then in power to proceed to England, and there act as Immigra- 
tion agent and lecturer in the farming districts of Lincolnshire 
and the neighbouring counties ; that I had lectured on one 
hundred and twenty-one platforms, to audiences comprised of 
the right class to make good colonists ; that I had spent eighteen 
months in diffusing knowledge in regard to this Colony, whereby 
a large number of a good class of small farmers had been induced 
to come here, and were now excellent colonists. I also showed 
that all this had been done exclusively at my own expense, the 
Government having only, so far, provided me with a passage to 
England and back. The petition also showed that, in addition 
to these gratuitous services, I had been instrumental in the dis- 
covery of a very valuable tract of mineral country in the hitherto 
unexplored portions of the King Country of the North Island ; 
also, that I had on each of five visits to that country brought 
down specimens of the minerals, which I submitted to the 
Government . Analyst, Mr, Skey, who pronounced them very 
rich indeed ; and that I had presented several of these specimens 
to the Hon. Mr. Seddon, who had thanked me for them. On 
one occasion he remarked to me, ** Well, Barry, old man, you 
have done a lot for this Colony, we must see if we cannot do 
something to repay you for your services." Further, the petition 
set out that on the last occasion on which I made an attempt to 
return to the King Country T was forced to return owing to 
hunger and cold, the weather being fearfully stormy, so that I 
could not proceed. After one of my visits there, in 1891, I 
acquainted the Hon. A. J. Cadman with the value of the tin 
deposits, and gave him specimens of the ore, and asked for a 
prospecting claim to be granted me. This was promised in a 
letter dated 15th August, 1891, the Minister promising it to me 
as soon as the land was acquired by or ceded to the Crown. 
But as yet nothing further has been done. Everthing in con- 
nection with these trips, as well as my services as Immigration 
agent, has been at my own expense. The only consideration I 
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ever received was a free pass on the Government railways in the 
North Island when I was going prospecting. Meanwhile I have 
placed the Government in possession of all particulars respecting 
the locality of the mineral reefs and the extent of the country, 
that must prove a source of great wealth in the near future. I 
need not trespass on your space to detail my Colonial experiences 
at length ; they are well known throughout Australasia. Suffice 
it to say that I landed in New South Wales in 1829, and have 
seen the rise of that and the neighbouring Colony of Victoria. 
I came to New Zealand in 1827, and have remained here for 
the greater part of the time since then. When the Otago goldfields 
were first discovered, I assisted materially in their development. 
As a proof of the confidence in which I was held I was elected 
Mayor of Cromwell for four years in succession. I am now in 
my seventy-eighth year, and totally unfit for roughing it any 
longer. Hence, with the promises of assistance I had received, 
I depended on being treated in something like a liberal manner. 
Judge of my feelings then when, in the 1894 session of Parlia- 
ment, my petition having received fair consideration at the 
hands of the Public Petitions Committee, the sum placed on 
the estimates had been rushed through without deliberation. 
They expressed regret that it had escaped their notice, but 
advised me to wait till nexC year and submit another petition. 
This I protnised to do, and as soon after the session as possible 
I presented myself at the Lands Office to receive the pittance voted 
me by the House. I was shown into the office of the Under Secre- 
tary of Lands, Mr. A. Barron, who asked, in due official tone, 
how I would have it. I replied, in an oflf-hand manner, that 
it did not matter whether by cheque or notes, adding thai it 
ought to have been £500. To this he replied that he did not 
intend to pay me the whole sum at once, but by instalments. I 
at once left the room, and went to see the Hon. J. McKenzie, 
and told him what had transpired. Mr. McKenzie sent some- 
one to tell Mr. Barron to pay me the £50 at oace. This Mr. 
Barron did with a bad grace. This session, as advised by many 
friends, and with the full knowledge of the Premier, I again 
presented a respectful petition, setting out much the same facts 
as before, but urging that I could have but a little while longer 
to live, and asked for some further relief, as the £50 voted last 
year had been absorbed in liabilities current at that time. The 
petition went again before the Petitions Cominittee, when a 
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letter was read from Mr. A. Barron, ander date 9th August, 
1895, to the effect that the £50 voted in 1894 had heen given to 
me '^ to enable him (Captain Barry) to obtain admittance to the 
Old Mea's Home or Benevolent Institution, and stating that I 
had no legal or equitable claim on the Government.'* Mr. 
Joyce, Chairman of the Committee, met me, and told me that in 
the face of Mr. Barron's letter the Committee could make no 
recommendation ; but he told me that the Committee had not 
hinted at or suggested any such stipulation as that contained in 
Mr. Barron*s letter. I at once placed myself in communication 
-with the Government to protest against Mr. Barron's erroneous 
representation, and asking them if, under the circumstances^ 
they were going to allow an old colonist, who had done good 
service to the country, to be insulted in that way, in addition to 
being refused such relief as to allow of him ending his days in 
independence. I was informed that nothing could be done dur- 
ing the session on account of the pressure of business, but I was 
to remind the Colonial Treasurer immediately after the session 
and he would see what he could do. I did so, and Mr. Ward 
promised me he would bring the matter before the Cabinet. 
On the 8th November I received a letter from him, stating that 
the matter had been before the Cabinet, and he regretted to 
say that nothing could be done in the way of granting me any 
relief. I have already occupied too much of your space, there- 
fore must leave your readers to judge of the way I have been 
treated by a so-called *' Liberal " Government. 

I am, &c., 

William Jackson Barry, 

A pioneer of three Colonies, now in his 78th year. 

The following is a copy of a letter which appeared in the 
Evening Post of December 10th, 1895 : — 

" Captain Jackson Barry as a pioneer. — To the Editor. 
— Sir, — I have just read Captain Barry's letter which 
appeared in the Wellington Evening Post of the 23rd 
November, and very much regret to notice the treatment 
he has received at the hands of the Government, but more 
particularly the insult offered him by the Under Secretary of 
Lands, Mr. A. Barron, which was totally uncalled for, and, in 
Captain Barry's case, an unwarranted insult to a deserving 
pioneer colonist of many year standing. I have known the old 
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gentleman for over forty years, and have reason to speak well 
of him as a kind friend to hundreds of miners on the Otago 
goldfields in the early days. If only for that, his appeal to 
Parliament should have met with a more liberal response last 
year, and no Government official should be allowed to have 
spoken of him as Mr. Barron has. I hope, however, that his 
letter will arouse some practical sympathy for him, so that he 
will not have to end his few remaining years as a recipient of 
public charity. He has forwarded to London the M.S. of a 
book which he has been years at work on, and which deals with 
the Australian Colonies and the men of his time. If the book is 
half as interesting as a former publication from his pen, it will 
be a good advertisement for the Colony. He is prevented from 
getting it out through want of funds. I hope someone will 
initiate a benefit of some kind whereby he ^ill be able to bring 
out his book as soon as possible. If a subscription were pro- 
moted I should be happy to subscrioe my mite. 

** I am, &c., 

*' John Brown, 

" Waikato (formerly of Cromwell, Otago)." 

The following letter appeared in the New Zealand Times of 
Friday, April 27th, 1894 :— 

** The Unemployed Difficulty. — Sir, — Noticing the many 
complaints of the unemployed that they can't get work — and 
very sorry I am too for tliem — and seeing much discussion 
in the newspapers about how to do it for their benefit, and how 
not to do it, I make bold to make a suggestion. My suggestion 
is a little different from my friend Mr. Plimmer's. He advo- 
cates a loan, which is well enough when it comes, but it can't 
come until the two Houses have chewed it over, p.nd chewing, 
as you know, Mr. Editor, takes a deal of time, likewise does 
jawing, in those palatial halls. Now, my remedy is far more 
simple, and comes more handy. It is prompt — no chewing and 
jawing, no kickshaws of business of Parliament, none of your 
Opposition and Government side glamour ; no lobbying nor 
bustling of the * boomin' ' kind, nor yet writing of articles, or 
making speeches about everything under the sun, or even 
deputations with M.H.R.'s in attendance, one eye on the 
deputations, t'other on the Minister, who has his on his col- 
leagues — leastways, so he says, and will keep them steadily in 
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Tiew. No, Sir, my remedy wants nothing of that sort. It is 
just the purchase from the Natives of a hlock of land by the 
GoverntDent. They know where it is, and so do I. I have 
indicated generally the whereabouts of the little spot, but the 
exact locality — * No, thank ye, I'm not havinp; any to-day,' 
as the soldier said when the drummer was going to flog the 
wrong man. You will all know soon enough — that is, if the 
Government will only buy it soon enough. I discovered it 
about ten years ago, and prospected it in 1889 thoroughly, with 
the assistance of several old Native chiefs and others, who 
recognised me as the young stranger who lived with their tribe 
far away back in the thirties, when I ran away from the 
whaler, the ' Mary,' of London. But this belongs to my ancient 
history, when I was about sixteen years old. I will get back 
to my friends and my prospecting. My idea was to find gold, 
which was what an old mining mate from Otago, whom I fell 
across at the Bay of Islands, laid me on to. Well, that didn't 
pan out. I found no gold, but I found a heap of other things — 
silver, coal, copper, tin, and antimony — in great abundance. I 
spent twelve months doing this prospecting, camping out often 
in all weathers, and living with the Maoris, who were very kind. 
When I left, three years ago, I brought away about a hundred 
and fifty pounds' weight of mineral specimens by train into 
Auckland. Through the assistance of the Premier, I got a 
series of assays from the (government assayist, which I pub 
lished at the time, and showed along with many mineral speci- 
mens when lecturing up and down the country. Your readers, 
Mr. Editor, will remember the assays, for they were in your 
paper and in all the others. To make a long story short, they 
were very good, and indicated a very rich mineral field. At 
that time nothing could be done, as the land was not through 
the Court. Very soon after I left this was accomplished, and 
then the Government, which kept out all other purchasers, got 
into treaty for the block, as Mr. Cadman, then Native Minister, 
told me. I was promised at the time that so soon as the 
Government had acquired the title I should have, as my re- 
ward for my discovery, protection over a large area for prospect- 
ing. Now, Mr. Editor, I have no hesitation in saying that if 
the land was bought to-morrow it would support thousands of 
people, capital would rush the country, and within six months 
there would be a new mining labour market. This would be a 
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very good thing for me, I hear somebody say. Well, of course, 
I should think so. But, Mr. Editor, why not ? I know no law 
which forbids a man to * boom ' himself as well as the country. 
It has cost me a lot : several hundred pounds cash, one year 
of hard work and cruel hardship, too cruel at my age, and 
three years of hope deferred and hard times, and short 
commons ; uncommonly short they were, and, I may say, still 
are, Mr. Editor. But a promise is a promise, and a British 
Colonial Government is only another name for honesty, as I 
have seen no reason to doubt, during a career of sixty-five years, 
man aud boy, sir. I wish Mr. Editor, it was also another name 
for quick business. If it was, then I should get my own very 
shortly, and all those poor fellows who can't get either bread or 
work would find both, and something to boot to give their " soft 
tommy," — as we used to say fifty years ago aboard whaling 
ships. A relish, for your " soft tommy," Mr. Editor, is to 
see the young uns fat and well dressed, and a bit in the Savings 
Bank, growing into a powerful umbrella against a day's rain. 
Therefore, I say to Ministers, **Buy this land quick, and bocm 
the country." To give you an idea, Mr. Editor, that these words 
are not the blow of an idle gale, I will take the liberty of re- 
minding your readers of my old standing as a colonist, as I may 
say, one of the founders of this country, who has done better 
for others than for himself, as many will testify, who are now 
living. Amongst others, I may mention Mr. Plimmer, of 
Wellington; Sir George Grey; Mr. Renall, of Masterton ; Mr, 
Brown, Upper Hutt ; Mr. Carrington, of Taranaki ; whom I 
saw nea'-ly murdered once — in 1842 that was — when he took 
refuge in old Dicky Barrett's store. Mr. G. Allen, of this city, 
also knew me in the old days, and many more, too numerous to 
mention, as you literary gentlemen like to wind up with. I 
hope, you, Mr, Editor, will not air that other cry of your clotb,^ 
that ** comment is needless." Comment, sir, is very needful. 
The only comment I would like is, that the land must be bought 
quickly, and I get my promised rights, to enable me to end my 
days in comfort. 

I am, &c., 

W. Jackson Barry. 
Master Mariner, Explorer, Pioneer, &c» 
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About this time the following account of my career appeared 
in the New Zealand Graphic : — 

Captain Jackson Barry — "It is a cause for regret to think of 
how many men, moving about in the progress of colonisation 
through new lands, experience the most moving accidents by 
flood and field, and after becoming valuable depositories of 
recollections that might become historical, go down, mute and 
inglorious, to the grave. In the lectures which he has been 
delivering, Captain Jackson Barry affords to the public an enter- 
tainment of an exceptional and salutary nature, unfolding, as 
he does, to the eyes of a younger generation, vivid glimpses of a 
colonial past. It is not given to many to possess at once such 
peculiar knowledge, and such enduring strength for presenting 
it publicly as he does. Everywhere Captain Barry's lectures 
have been listened to with peculiar interest, and when the day 
arrives, in which this link which connects us with the past will 
have become to us a mere recollection, we shall then remember, 
with satisfaction, the impressions produced upon us by such an 
Old Identity of colonial vicissitudes." 

" Captain Jackson Barry was born seventy-eight years ago, in 
the village of Melbourn, in the county of Cambridgeshire, Eng- 
land. As a boy of only nine years of age, he went out to Sydney 
in 1828, in a ship carrying emigrants to ** Botany Bay," as it 
was then called. The place, at that time, was in the rude in- 
organic stage of a frontier community, with primitive dwellings, 
and a population consisting chiefly of deported criminals. Here 
he remained for six years, until 1835, when he ran away in a 
whaling ship in Port Phillip, the present site of the city of 
Melbourne. There for more than a year he remained, in what 
was then purely bush country, and encountered the giant 
Buckley, an Englishman, who for more than thirty years had 
lived with the Australian natives, and had so far assimilated 
with them as to have forgotten his native tongue. In the same 
whaling ship. Captain Barry subsequently came down to that 
part of New Zealand now known as the Bay of Islands, on the 
north of Auckland Peninsula. Here he witnessed repeated acts 
of cannibalism, which appear so foreign to our mode of life 
as to savour of romance, and ages far remote from our own." 

** During the next two years Captain Barry had some ex- 
periences of shipwreck, once in a French whaler near the 
equator, when he was sixteen days in an open boat until picked 
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up by the ship * Huntress/ and again after leaving Port Essing- 
ton. In the latter case he was cast away with tw^o more 
survivors of a crew of thirty-six, one being a woman, and lived 
upon shell-fish for six weeks and in foliaceous garments of 
Adamite simplicity, until rescued by a sealing vessel bound for 
King George's Sound. There is so much of the true Robinson 
Crusoe ring in all this, that one begins to realise that the tales 
which so excited our imagination in youth are after all sternly 
real in their essentials. 

** In the year 1840 Captain Barry left Sydney for Calcutta. 
There he joined a man-of-war, and participated in the Chinese 
war of 1840, which led to the storming of Canton and the 
annexation of Hong Eong. At the former Captain Barry was 
present. 

'' For the next eight years Captain Barry was engaged in the 
seas about Australia whaling, but in 1849 the outbreak of the 
' gold fever ' in California carried him over to the Pacific Coast, 
where, as a pioneer and Argonaut, he took part in one of the 
most stirring and picturesque phases of action which have 
moved over the great face of the Union. 

" There Captain Barry remained for five years, traversing the 
greater part of what now forms the States of California and 
Oregon, and experiencing adventures similar to those which 
have been popularised in the writings of Bret Harte and Joaquin 
Miller. Chief among these was an encounter with the Modoc 
Indians, on whom seven hundred pioneers wreaked summary 
retribution for the massacre of three hundred emigrants. 
Leaving California in 1855 Captain J3arry returned to Victoria, 
where he passed seven years in avocations connected with 
cattle till the outbreak of the ' gold fever ' in 1862 carried him 
over to Otago. In Otago he remained for sixteen years, chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Cromwell, of which township he effected 
the incorporation, and was four times Mayor. 

** In 1878 Captain Barry went to England. There he pub- 
lished the book entitled ** Ups and Downs of Colonial Life '* 
(with which those who frequent our public libraries must be 
familiar), and delivered one hundred and twenty-one lectures on 
his colonial experiences. He received a congratulatory letter 
from the Queen, and had audiences with many prominent parlia- 
mentarians of the day, and at Portsea Prison identified the 
Tichborne Claimant as being Thomas Castro, whom he had 
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met twice at Castlemaine, and not Arthur Orton. On the 
strength of this evidence a motion for a writ of error was made 
in the English Courts. After two years* absence Captain Barry 
returned to Dunediu, and remained there until 1883. He then 
embarked systematically upon the occupation of lecturing 
through the colonies, which has so far been attended with great 
success. 

<' It is impossible in the short space available here to narrate 
any of the interesting details which go to complete the colour- 
ing of a life so exceptionally full of incidents, and of which we 
have given but the birest outline. The fact remains that 
Captain Barry is a storehouse of valuable memories of a period 
already become historical owing to the rapidity with which the 
Australian colonies have developed. From him we have not 
a fictitious and overstrained presentation of life as we see it in 
the drajna, but the reality as he himself has known it." 

After finding out that the present Government dk} not intend 
to do any more for me only what they had doiie, and the few 
pounds I had having all gone in prospecting, a number of friends 
asked me to give a lecture on the "Mineral resources of the 
King Country,'* and they would get up a benefit for me. Mr. 
Jupp said if I gave a lecture he would get his brass band 
to turn out. I was thankful to know I had so many friends in 
Wellington. I intended to make another tour to the King 
Oountry and bring back afew specimens of cinnabar to Wellington. 
I believe the claim where I obtained the cinnabar will turn out 
to be a valuable mine. I gave the lecture in the Exchange Hall, 
and my friends paid all expenses for printing bills, &c. 

The town was well posted with billr^, headed, ** A lecture 
will be delivered by Captain William Jackson Barry, our 
pioneer and author, and one of the founders of three 
Colonies. A complimentary benefit will be tendered to our 
pioneer. Captain William Jackson Barry, by the citizens of 
Wellington, previous to his leaving for the famous King 
Country. Subject : The past and present of New Zealand 
— New Zealand in 1887 — His tour through the King Country — 
The mineral resources and wealth of that Country — An exhibi- 
tion of minerals — The great boom that is coming to New Zea- 
land. George Fisher, Esq., will preside at the lecture. Admis- 
sion — Ss., 2s., and Is. All young and old colonists invited." I 
had a good attendance, for many turned out to hear me. Mr. 

o 2 
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Jupp's brass band played outside the hall, and I got a good few 
pounds together for which I was really thankful. 

The newspapers spoke well of my address, which did me good 
in other places where I lectured. I got ready to make a start, 
and went to the Premier to try and get a pass to take me to New 
Plymouth. I told him I wanted to go to a certain part of the 
King Country to bring a few specimens of cinnabar to Welling- 
ton, and I had to go by way of the Mokau. Mr. Seddon gave 
me a pass to travel by train, and I started on my fifth tour to 
the King Country. The Kew Zealand Times gave me a good 
paragraph, saying : — ** Undaunted by old nge, our famous pioneer 
colonist. Captain Jackson Barry, is about to start on another 
tour into the King Country. He has already made four trips 
into that wild region, and has become more and more impressed 
with its valuable mineral resources on each successive visit. On 
the occasion of his return from there he brought back speci- 
mens of copper ore, antimony, and coal, all of which he sub- 
mitted to the Government Analyst, Mr. Skey, who reported 
very highly of their quality. As Captain Barry only brought 
small specimens on the latter visit, he intends, during this visit, 
to bring one to two hundred weight of specimens to prove to the 
Government that his discoveries are genuine. The gallant old 
captain will leave Wellington to-morrow, and will probably 
deliver some of his characteristic lectures at several of the town- 
ships en route. He will be absent for about three months." 

I took train to Masterton, and gave a lecture there. Mr. 
Hogg, M.H.R., took the chair, and the Masterton brass band 
played to welcome me. The next day I paid a visit to a few old 
colonists, who asked me to call on my road back from the King 
Country and deliver another lecture. I promised to do so. I 
went by coach to Woodville, where I caught the train to New 
Plymouth, and arrived there all safe, and bought a horse and 
started for the Mokau to get into tlie Kawhia Country, bat, un- 
fortunately, I took sick, and was laid up with la grippe and gout 
in a Maori whare for three months, where I was looked after 
by a Maori woman. 

While I was laid up I had gout very badly in my feet. This 
Maori woman sent two young girls to gather leaves of a certain 
bush. They returned with a large kit full of small leaves, 
which they boiled and afterwards strained the water off arid put 
it into bottles. They bound the leaves round my feet, and gave 
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me a cupful of the liquid to drink. The gout all left me, and 
from that time to the present I have never been troublod with it. 
I shall never forget the kindness of that Maori woman while I 
was lying sick. 

My horse strayed away, and I gave them what little cash I 
had for their kind treatment. If they took me to New Ply- 
mouth I told them they could keep my horse if they found it. 
The Maoris lent me a horse, and accompanied me to New Ply- 
mouth. I had only 5s. in my pocket and was half starved with 
cold and hunger. I knew Mr. Carrington in New Plymouth. I 
went to him, and, making myself known, he asked me to his house. 
Not being very well I stayed with Mr. Carrington a few days, 
and made my way to Mastarton. According to my promise, I 
gave a lecture there. I canvassed the town, and obtained a 
good many subscribers for my new book, entitled, ** Australian 
Colonies, and Men and Women of the Times," after which I 
called on a few old colonists, and wrote a letter to the Press, and 
left for Wellington. The following is a copy of the letter to 
which I allude: — 

** To the Editor of the Wairarapd Star, 

**Sir, — Before leaving Masterton, permit me, through the 
Press, to record a few remarks on my recent tour through the 
North Island. By the young the changes will hardly be noticed, 
but to the colonists who are fast passing away it seems more 
like a dream than reality. In 1836 I made my first trip to this 
Island in the barque * Mary,' of London, a whaler. In those 
days, long before iron vessels were thought of, our small trading 
vessels were admired, and did good service, being virtually 
pioneers for the splendid class of steamers that now navigate 
our seas. In 1842 I was again in New Zealand tradmg with 
the Natives. I ran into New Plymouth with a cargo of flour to 
sell to the settlers, in a schooner, the well-known * Waterlily.' 
Mr. G. Carrington was then laying out the streets and town. 
After so many years absence from New Plymouth it is strange that 
I stiould meet with that gentleman, hale and hearty, and quite 
smart at the age of eighty-two years. I knew Mr. Carrington in 
1842, when he had to run to save his life from the Natives. He 
took shelter in a whare, under the care of a well-known old settler, 
Dickey Barratt. Mr. Carrington deserves great credit for his 
pluck and enterprise. My twelve months' tour, with the object 
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of bringing out my book — * The Australian Colonies, and Men 
and Women of the Times ' — I am pleased to say has equalled 
expectations. As far as I can judge by my long expeiience, every- 
thing seem? to be working admirably. Like all other Colonies^ 
New Zealand has vastly improved, and no doubt her mineral 
deposits, coupled with her rich agricultural areas, will bring her 
into greater prominence as time rolls on. Recently, I visited 
the famous King Country, where I found a network of minerals. 
The day is not far distant when New Zealand will receive a very 
large revenue from the mineral wealth of that country. During 
my prospecting tour I was taken very bad with la grippe. 
While I was laid up at Kawhia I received the greatest kind- 
ness from the Natives. I brought with me from the King 
Country a quantity of minerals, and have had them assayed by 
the Government Analyst, with satisfactory results. In Master- 
ton I am glad to have to say that I had an interview with a colonist 
of the forties, and one of the pioneers of this town, Mr. RenalL 
Mr. Renall appears to me to be as full of vigour as half the 
young men. He is hale and hearty in appearance. After what 
he has gone through in the settling of this country, and the 
privations he has had, he is a wonderful man. Long may he 
prosper. I was surprised to meet with so many of the old 
pioneers that arrived in Wellington in 1840. I mention the names 
of a few of those who came out in the ship " Martha Ridgeway": 
— Captain Bessed, A. W. Renall (pioneer of Masterton), Philip 
Goodin, Ellis Goodin, Thomas Ray (these three reside at Carter- 
ton), and Mr. John Judd, Greytown. These gentlemen are the 
pioneers of this country, and, as a colonist of sixty-seven years, I 
was very glad to meet them. There are very few left to tell the 
tale of the troubles and danger they had to endure in the early 
days, as the pioneers are fast passing away one by one. 

" William Jackson Barry." 

After arriving in Wellington I went to interview the Premier, 
and met him outside the Government Buildings. I told him 
about my three months' tour, and asked him if he could give me 
a light job, as he had promised to do so several times. The reply 
was — "Why don't you go to the Thames? And I'll give you a 
pass." 

I said, " Will you give me a pass to come back ? " He dis- 
tinctly said, "No." 
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I told him I was seventy-eight years of age, and did not in- 
tend to go to the King Country until I got the land the Govern- 
ment promised me. The same day I called on the Hon. Mr. 
Ward, explaining the King Country to him, and the mineral 
resources of it, and asking him if he could give me a light job in 
the Government, as my age would not allow hard work. I am 
willing and capable to do anything light, although I am seventy- 
eight years of age. I also called on the Hon. Mr. McKenzie, 
but could neither get an interview with him, inside the Buildings 
or outside — since his Secretary wrote that letter to the Petitions 
Committee. 

Having kept my note-book and diary, I took it into my head 
to write another book, entitled — " Past and Present, and Men 
of the Times." I started to write my manusciipt at Miss 
Bubea's, No. 4, Court enay Place, Wellington, a lady who has 
been kind and generous to me, and many of my fellow-creatures, 
which I know by personal experience. There are many old 
colonists, now in Wellington, whom I shall speak of before clos- 
ing this book. 

It is only the other day I paid a visit to a few of the old 
colonists in Wellington, and found Mr. John Plimmer, well and 
hearty, at the age of eighty-three years ; I also met Mr. Allen, 
at eighty-three years of age, and I recognised Mr. Allen to be 
the second oldest colonist living in New Zealand. As for my- 
self, I am one of the " twenties," Mr. George Allen is one of the 
" thirties," Mr. Plimmer one of the " forties," as also is Mr. 
Renall, of Masterton. Those gentlemen, whom I have mentioned, 
have all turned eighty years of age, and all look well and 
hearty. 

Mr. Hamilton Gilmer also has been a great friend to me. I 
cannot help speaking of him ia the highest terms, both as an 
energetic, persevering maa, and for the good he has done in 
developing this portion of the colony. He came from Victoria 
to Otag) goldfields; in 1861, and he was very lucky in his 
undertakings of gold-digging. He came to the North Island 
and built two or three hotels. He is now situated in a large 
and commodious hotel — the Empire — in the City of Wellington. 
The Empire Hotel is situated in the very centre of the city. I 
can state, from personal experience, that every attention is paid 
to the comfort of its patrons, and the charges are most moderate. 
The Empire is a favourite resort for colonists, and certainly 
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they who visit New Zealand from the Mother Country, from time 
to time, cannot find a more comfortable home. 

Another gentleman, Mr. Henry Shotlander, whom I have 
known for many years, has also been a great friend to me. This 
gentleman is one of the largest fur importers in the colonies, and 
at the present he is doing the largest business in the fur trade 
in New Zealand ; and long may he continue in prosperity. 
There are many other leading gentlemen in this town who 
have given me a helping hand in my old age. After seeing 
the way in which the Government treated me, H. D. Bell, Esq., 
has been a great friend to me ; also Sir Robert Stout, 
Mr. Charles Patterson (who resides at the Empire Hotel), 
Mr. Edward Wilson (of the Post Office Hotel), Mr. John 
Thompson (who lost his leg at Waitara in the bight of a chain ; 
a thorough mariner, and, although a poor man himself, a great 
friend to his fellow-men), and Messrs. Wright, Stevenson, and 
Co., auctioneers, of Dunedin (who sent me a cheque to help me 
on in my old age). 

I must not forget to mention Captain Wheeler and Captain 
Kennedy. These gentlemen are the two oldest mariners on the 
New Zealand coast. I have known them many years. Being a 
mariner myself, I can bear testimony as to their qualifications. 
Captain Wheeler fii'st went to sea in 1844, and served his ap- 
prenticeship for five years in T. and W. Smith's emplo}^, out of 
London, and was third and second officer in the same firm for 
some years. He afterwards traded to India and China, in sail- 
ing ships, as second and chief officer. He joined the s.s. " Lord 
Ashley," in 1858, as chief officer, and sailed for New Zealand, 
she being chartered by the Government to run the Ljails on the 
New Zealand coast. She belonged to Messrs. Pearson and 
Coleman, of Hull. A year afterwards he had command of this 
vessel, and he then joined the " Prince Alfred," belonging to the 
same firm, which eventually merged into the Intercolonial Royal 
Mail Company, and again into the P. N. Z. & A. R. M. Co. 
During the time of their existence, he commanded most of their 
steamers and sailing ships, and he remained with them until 
they sold out. He then joined the New Zealand Shipping 
Company, and for years commanded the " Phoebe " and " Lord 
Ashley." He was then sent home by the Union Company, and 
brought out the s.s. "Hawea," the first of their now large fleet 
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of steamers, and for nineteen years remained in their service, 
and commanded during that time a number of their steamers, 
the good ship " Wakatipu," being one of them, which he com- 
manded for eleven years. He has commanded steamers and 
sailing vessels on the coastal and intercolonial trade for thirty- 
six years, and during that time he never had an accident. 

Captain Archibald Kennedy. — He served his apprenticeship 
in the Clyde and West India trade, afterwards making several 
voyages as an officer in the North American trade. In the year 
1854, he engaged to come out as second officer of the steamer 
" Nelson," then building for Messrs Willis, Garm and Co., of 
London, to run in the coasting trade of New Zealand. This 
vessel came out under sail, arriving in Nelson after a passage of 
104 days. This was the first steam vessel which took up the 
coasting trade here. Shortly after arriving in the Colony, the 
chief officer, disliking the trade, retired. Captain Kennedy being 
appointed in his place. In this he continued until the steamer 
was ordered home by her owners, steamers at that time com- 
manding very high prices, the Russian war being in full swing. 
Captain Kennedy then took command of the schooner " Lady 
Grey," trading to the Chatham Islands, Sydney, Newcastle, and 
on the coast. When the steamer " Wonga Wonga" was purchased 
by the Wellington merchants the captain was appointed to the 
command. This vessel proved very successful, and the company 
afterwards purchased the " Stormbird," a sistei' boat. When the 
Intercolonial Royal Mail Company commenced operations, the 
captain was offered and accepted the command of the s.s. " Lord 
Ashley." He afterwards commanded successively the company's 
steamers, " Lord Worsley," "Airedale," "Phoebe," and "Egmont." 
This company subsequently merged into the Panama, New 
Zealand, and Australian Royal Mail Company. Of the 
"Airedale," Mr. Reader Gilson Wood, the then Postmaster- 
General, said in his report, laid before Parliament, in 1862, " This 
vessel has done an enormous amount of work, and has done it well; 
much of the success that has attended her has been due to her 
energetic and courteous commander, Captain A. Kennedy." In 
1863, the captain entered the Government service as a warden 
of the Marine Board, and inspector of steam vessels. During 
the time he held this appointment he for some months com- 
manded the s.s. "St. Kilda," carrying troops and stores on the 
East Coast, and also taking the Maori prisoners to the Chatham 
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Islands. Since this time he has commanded a number of vessels, 
chiefly in the 'service of the Union Steam Ship Company. 

Speaking of those two mariners, Captain Wheeler and 
Captain Kennedy, who have been trading on the Australasian 
coast for over thirty years, and who have been in one Company's 
employ over twenty years, and never had any accidents, I think it 
is a great shame that they should have been discharged at a minute's 
notice. I consider that either of those two men are quite as 
capable of taking a ship to any part of the world as any of the 
younger men now in the same Company, and if either of those 
mariners had been in charge of the s.s " Wairarapa" that fear- 
ful catastrophe would never have taken place. 

I have closed this manuscript at Miss Bubea's, No. 4, 
Courtenay Place, May 19th, 1896. 
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COPY OF A I.ETTER 

TO THE 

AUTHOK FKOM THE LATE JOHN BKIGHT. 



One Ash, 

Rochdale, Oct. 30, 1879. 

Dear Sir, — I do not doubt that emigration is good for active 
young men, and for all who have force and spirit to enter upon 
what is like a new life ; but I do not think any sensible eflfect 
can be produced upon the population by any sudden eflfort to send 
our people abroad. 

Within the last ten j^ears we have been troubled with a 
scarcity of workmen in all parts of the country, and in almost 
every trade, and I believe we may have, and probably shall 
have, a like trouble within ten years to come. Our wages have 
risen enormously within the last twenty years, which shows how 
great has been the demand for labour. At this moment there is 
a great reduction in many trades, but this may not be permanent. 

The reports from America will stimulate emigration, and I 
shall be glad to see some of our people making their way across 
the Atlantic, or to your more distant land. I think clubs may be 
formed, and may do something to promote emigration, but I 
prefer to leave the movement to its slower but certain progress, 
as the people are better informed, and as they learn more 
accurately of the chances for them beyond the sea. 

I think your letter very interesting, and I am always glad 
when colonists give trustworthy information as to the opening for 
English labour and capital in our distant dependencies. 

I am. 

Very truly yours, 

John Bright. 
Captain W. J. Barry, 

Queen's Hotel, 

St. Martin's le Grand, 

London. 
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And now I am sitting sad and lonely, I 

While the twilight shadows deepen, 

And the soft notes of the night-bird j 

Sweetly fall upon my ear. 

The night breeze, gently sighing, 

As a requiem for the dying, j 

Seems to call back days forgotten, ' 

And for memory sheds a tear. 

Oh, those " days of yore ! " forgotten. 
Gone on the wings of flying Time, 
Now come stealing round me, near me, 
Like a sad, despondent rhyme. 
'Tis the dream of days departed. 
Full of love and tuneful lays. 
Full of peace and kind devotions. 
That bring to me those by-gone days. 

Up from the Past, comes a pleasant dream. 

The grand old forest and shady dell. 

And faces dear that now still seem 

To fondly lighten, and soon dispel 

The grief of parting. Ah ! memory dear. 

Be kind to me, and not foretell 

Again such sad and tearful separation ; 

But let me hear again, " I wish you well." 

Years shall pass, our heads grow hoary, 

Some shall reach the other shore ; 

Some with faltering tread, but trusting. 

On to reach those gone before. 

But the memory of that parting, 

Years of strife could not dispel. 

They shall live in sweet remembrance. 

To the gates of Heaven — " I wish you well." 
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Mr. J. BALLANCE was bom Dear Belfast, and otter being apprenticed 
to a. merchant there he went to Birmingham and engaged in commercia 
pursuits. He came to the colonj in 1866 and settled in Wanganni. He 
became pr 'prietnr of the " Wanganai Herald." He fought in the war, >nd 
n-as an officer in the Wanganui cavalry. He entered the Honse in 1876 — 
the same year as Sir George Qrey and Sir Bobert Stont. He joined the 
Grey Ministr; in 1S7T, and remained in office til! Jnne, 1879, He became 
Premier in 1891, and died in April, 1S93. of a painfnl compMnt. No 
doubt, if he bad not had bo ranch Worry and trouble, he might have been 
alive yet. He introdaccd the self-reliance policy, stating that New 
Zealand could never rise to be a great colony if she did not rely on herself, 
and not on the London money-lenders. He was snccessfnl, both as Minister 
of Lands in 1884-18K7 and Native Minister and Colonial Treasurer. He 



was one of the Stout Ministry, which contained the following able 
man !— Sir Robert Stout, Sir Jalius Vogel, Sir P. A. Buckley, Meaara. John 
Ballance, Eiohardson, W. J. M. Larnach. J. A. Tole, and W. Reynolds. A 
monument is to be erectcil to him in the Parliamentary Grounds. 

He sprang from the ranks, from whence all leaders spring; 

He bad a royal mind to gnide, nor wished to rule as king. 

But he is gone. Long will his name be praised. 

For the labourer he did raise to peei with hia fellovr-man. 

When Labour's flag was unfurled 

He proved unto the world New Zealand led the van. 

He constructed righteous laws that shall for ever canse 

Justice to his fellon-man, and not a dream. 

But thou art gone. New Zealand weeps for thee. 

The Champion of its Liberty. 
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8ir GEORGE GREY was boniiin Lisbon, Portugal. His father was 
Colonel Grey, and was killed at Badajoz. His father was an Irishman, and 
his mother a French lady. I met him first when he was Captain Grey, in 
1837, when he was surveying Swan River. I then met him in 1841, 
iu South Australia, when he was administering the Grovemment after 
Colonel Crawler left. I next saw him in Auckland in 1865, and when 
he came to Otago, visiting the South of New Zealand in 1867, I 
was Mayor of Cromwell and entertained him. It was on this visit to 
the interior of Otago that he received a dispatch from the Duke of 
Buckingham relieving him of his position as Gk)vernor. He got 
the dispatch at Queenstown, whither he had gone with the late Sir John 
Richardson and the late Hon. Robert Campbell, and others. I saw Sir 
George on his return from Queenstown, and he did not seem pleased 
with the treatment he had received from the Home Government. He 
went Home, and was succeeded by Sir Greorge Bowen as Governor. 
At Home he stood foi^ Newark, but had no chance of election, as neither 

party supported him. When at Home he wrote a pamphlet in favour of 

* 

Home Rule for Ireland. He returned to the Colony, as he coul.l not stand 
the winters, and settled down in Kawam. Being invited to enter politics 
on the retirement of the late Judge Gillies from the Superintendency of 
the Auckland Province, he was elected Superintendent, and a member of 
the House in 1875. He became Premier in 1877, and was in office till the 
end of 1879. He remained in the House till 1895, resigning on the 28th 
June, having taken up his residence in England. He was married to Miss 
Stanley, but on a trip to England many years ago from the Cape they 
quarrelled, and have lived apart for nearly forty years. Word has come of 
their reconcilment. They had one child, who died, and is buried in the 
cemetery at Adelaide. I was sent home to England, as a lecturer, by Sir 
George Grey in 1878, and did well for the Colony in introducing the best 
class of farmers. Sir George is a Privy Councillor. He is now eighty- 
four years of age, and it is not likely that we will see him again. 



Sir ROBERT STOUT is a native of Lerwick, Shetland Isles. The 
Stouts came from Norway over five hundred years ago in a Viking incur- 
sion. Olaf Stout is mentioned in the Saga^ where an account of this Viking 
raid is given. This Olaf was one of the leaders amongst the Vikings. 
Sir Robert was educated at the parish school, was a dux of the school, 
became a pupil teacher, and distinguished himself in the examinations. 
He determined to emigrate, and learned land surveying. He left his 
native Islands in 1863, at eighteen years of age, and came to Otago 
early in 1864. He was engaged a few days after landing as second 
master in the Grammar School, and was afterwards second master in the 
Stone School, King Street. He then studied law, and was admitted a Barrister 
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nnd Solicitor in 1871. He distinguished himself almost at once in a case 
in the Criminal Court, being junior to Mr. G. Elliott Barton. He addressed 
the jury, and made a great impression, being complimented by Mr. James 
Smith and Judge Chapman. B.& was soon afterwards elected to the Pro. 
vincial Council for Caversham, and became Provincial Solicitor in the Reid 
Execut^ive, was ^ again elected for Caversham.. He stood in 1875 
for the House of Representatives for Caversham, and was elected* 
defeating Mr. Lamach. In the House he made powerful speeches 
against the Abolition of the Provinces, and came to the front at once- 
In 1878 he joined the Grey Ministry as Attorney- Greneral and Minister 
of Lands and Immigration, the late Mr. Ballanoe having joined a few mouths 
before. They both retired from the Ministry in June, 1879, Sir Robert 
resigning his seat in the House. Being pressed to stand in 1884 by the 
late Mr. Macandrew and others who had been his colleagues in 1878-79, 
he stood for Dunedin East, and was elected. He became Premier, Attor- 
ney-Gt'neral, and Minister of Education in 1884, and held office till the end 
cf 1887. He was defeated in Dunedin East by a small majority. He 
refused ^seygral other seats. Before Mr. Ballance's death he was urged by 
Mr. Ballance to re-enter 'the House, and he consented to do so. Inangahua 
being vacant through Mr. R. J. Reeves* retirement, he contested the seat' 
and was elected by a large majority. In 1893 he stood for Wellington, and 
became the senior member. Since his election he has resided in Welling- 
ton, and has an office here. 



The Hon. WILLIAM JUKES STEWARD, familiarly known as "The 
Major," was for many -^ears a prominent Volunteer officer, having raised 
the Christchurch City Guardej and several other companies, and com- 
manded the North Ota^o Batallion of Volunteers when he retired. Was 
bom in Reading, Berkshire, in 1841, and was educated at King Edward VI. 
Grammar School, Ludlow, and Dr. Benham's Commercial Academy, 
Gloucester. He arriv^ in the colony by the ship " Mersey," at Lyttelton, 
in 1862, and was for some five or. six years engaged in commercial pursuits 
at Christchurch. He .then adopted the profession of a journalist, and 
became successively editor and proprietor of the North Otago TimeB, Wai- 
inate Tiines^ and the Ashhui^on Mail and Owardian newspapers. Was elected 
to the House of Representatives for Waitaki (then including Oamaru) in 
1870, and sat through the Parliament of 1871-1875. Was defeated at the 
succeeding general election, but was again returned in 1881, and has 
since been continuously re -elected. Was Speaker of the Parliament of 
1891-93. He has always been a very active member, and is promoter of 
many legislative measures, among them being the Deceased Wife's 
Sister's Marriage Act, the School Committees' Election Act, the Triennial 
Licensing Committees! Act, and Elective Executive Bill. He also pub- 
lished a volume of poems, entitled, " Carmina Varia," in 1867, and haS 
since published many fugitive pieces, political and otherwise. 
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Hon. WILLIAM DOWNIE STEWART was born at Blair Drummond 
Scotland, in 1842. He came to this Colony in 1862. He became a pupil 
of the . present Chief Justice, Sir James Prendergast, in 1864, and was 
admitted to the New Zealand Bar in June, 1867. Whilst he devoted 
himself specially to his profession, he has always taken an active interest 
in public questions. In 1875 he visited America, and made a study of the 
laws in force in that country, and on his return to the Colony advocated 
in a lecture which he delivered to the Otago Law Students' Society, a 
large number of reforms, such as simplifying and codifying the procedure 
of the Supreme Court, the fixing of a scale of costs, that a prisoner should ' 
be allowed to give evidence on his own behalf, that confessions or admis. 
sions made to a clergyman or priest and communications between a patient ; 
and his medical adviser should be privileged, the relaxation of the rule ; 
affecting the incompetency of witnesses through want of religious belief, 
reform of the law relating to workmen on the basis of the mechanic lien  
]aws, a radical alteration in the laws relating to married women, whereby . 
as regards property they would have the statu s of a fetn me sole. Most of these 
suggestions are now law. He was elected in 18 79 as one of the members of ' 
the House for Dunedin. He was offered but declined the office of Attorney- 
General in Sir Greorge Grey's Cabinet. After the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, consequently on the defeat of the Grey Ministry in 1879 he was again 
returned as one of the three members for Dunedin City. In 1881 he con- , 
tested Dunedin West against the Hon. Thomas Dick and myself ; owing 
to an accident, I resigned in favour of the Hon. William Downle Stewart, 
feeling unable to do justice to my constituents, but Mr. Stewart was 
defeated by a small majority. In 1883 he again visited America and 
also Canada. -In 1884 he contested the Dunedin West seat with 
Mr. Dick, and was returned at the head of the poll. Mr. Stewart has 
Dick, and was returned. In 1887 he again contested Dunedin West with 
taken a prominent position in the House as a law reformer, and also in al] 
constitutional questions. He has been especially useful in Committee 
work. In 1879 and 1880 he fought hard against the legislation specially 
directed against the Maori political prisDuers. He has been an advocate 
of Protectionist opinions, strongly supports the reading of the Bible in the ' 
public schools, and takes a lively interest in all political questions and • 
social reforms. He was appointed to the Legislative Council in 1891, and 
is atill a member of that body. 



Mr. WILLIAM SEFTON MOORHOUSE was born at Knottingley, in 
Yorkshire, in the year 1825. He was called to the English Bar in 1849, and • 
was Associate to Baron Martin. In 1851 he settled in Lyttelton, New 
Zealand, and in 1853 was returned to Parliament as member for 
Akaroa; he subsequently sat for Christohurch, Ashley, and Westland. ' 
He was Superintendent of the Province of Canterbury from 1857 
to 1862, and again from 1865 to 1868. The Moorhouse tunnel is a last . 
ing memorial to his indomitable pluck and iforesight, as it was carried 
out in spite of enormous opposition and in the early days of a small settle- 
ment. To him was chiefly due the planting of the Belt at Christchurch 
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:axid the banks of the River Avon. He died at Wellington on 16th 
September, 1881, and was buried at Riocarton, near Christohurch. In 
1885 a bronze statue was erected to his memory in the public gardens, 
Christchnrch, at a cost of nearly £2000, which was raised by public sub. 
•scription. He and .Mr. T. S. Dnncan werp devoted friends in union in all 
public affairs. Mr. Duncan left his business as a solicitor injChristchurch 
to assist W. S. Moorhouse in passing the Railway Bill in Auckland. The 
way in which he carried the Railway Bill was wonderful. It seemed aS 
though his work was done after, carrying the Bill through, then he 
.«tood down 



Mr. WILLIAM WATSON, President of the Bank of New Zealand, was 
bom. at Albany, Sutherlandshire, in 1846. He entered the service of the 
Caledonian Bank as a junior at its Bonar Bridge Branch in 1864, and after 
serving there the usual three years, left it to acquire some knowledge in 
a merchant's office in Inverness, whilst waiting for an a ppointment to th^ 
service of the Oriental Bank Corporation. Early in 1868 he joined the 
latter bank in London, where he spent five years qualifying for service in 
the East» to whi^ he was afterwards appointed. His principal Hbusiness 
experiences in the East were gained in Ceylon and China, he having risen 
^o be manager of the bank at Shanghai. On the liquidation of the Oriental 
Bank, Mr. Watson helped in China to found the New Oriental Bank, but 
resigned from that service after a few months, as he did not approve of 
their methods of business. In 1886 he became Inspector of the Colonial 
Bank of New Zealand, which position he held until appointed to the 
presidency of the Bank of New Zealand in October, 1894. 



Mr. WILLIAM FERGUSON, Secretary and Engineer to the Welling- 
-ton Harbour Board, is a native of London, having first seen the light there 
in 1852 — 44 years ago. After receiving a thorough good education under 
private tutors, and at the Grammar School on Burton-on-Trent, he elected 
iio enter the engineeing profession. Between 1867 and 1872 he underwent 
a first-class training as a mechanical engineer, in the establishment of 
Messrs. Courtenay and Stebbins, of Dublin, and he also learned civil 
engineering in the School of Engineering of Trinity College in that city. 
Mr. Ferguson was a very apt pupil and took so much interest in his 
.studies that in 1877 he succeeded in passing for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in the University of Trinity College, Dublin. In 1879 he took the 
^degree of Bachelor in Engineering (with special certificates in all subjects 
in the curriculum), and in 1881 he was a Master of Arts. About the end 
of 1883 he came to Dunedin with his brother (Dr. H. Lindo Ferguson, who 
is regarded as one of the leading specialists in the colony, and who has 
built up an extensive practice in that city), and in May of the following 
year he was selected from a large number of applications for the position 
of Engineer and Secretary to the Harbour Board, an office which he has 
continued to fill in the most satisfactory manner. Mr. Ferguson is 
Emitted to be one of the ablest engineers in the Southern Hemisphere, 
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and there is not the slighest doubt that but for his valuable services 
Wellington would not to-day be in the proud position of possessing better 
harbour facilities than any other port in the colony, In recognition of the 
admirable work which he has done the Board, only a few months ago, 
increased his salary to £1000 a year, without the slightest suggestion or 
solicitation on his part. Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson were on board the s.s. 
" Wairarapa," when she was wrecked on the Auckland coast two years ago, 
and both narrowly escaped with their lives. 



Mr. F. H. FRASER,. J.P., is one of our most prominent public men. He 
has served the city well, as Chairman of the Wellington Hospital for eleven 
years, as a member of Licensing Committees for ten years, member of 
Education Board nine years, City Council nearly nine years, and for 
some years past has been a member of the Harbour Board, &c.. Deputy 
Inspector of Asylums, &c., &c. These are a few of the many public services 
he has rendered to the citizens. He came from London in the good ship 
" Wild Duck," in 1864. He at once took a lively part in the temperance 
question ; the offices he held and still holds in common with this movement? 
are too numerous to mention in this short notice. In 1887 he contested 
the Te ArpjfSeat for Parliament, and succeeded in obtaining the same 
by a large majority against W. T. L. Travers. He held the position until 
the dissolution of Parliament in the same year. It is fortunate for Wel- 
lington that he is still doing good service for the citizens, instead of being 
engaged in politics. 



Mr. WILLIAM GILBERT REES was born on April 6th, 1827, He is 
a son of Commander Rees, Royal Navy, and was educated at the Royal 
Naval School. He arrived in New South Wales early in 1852, and gained 
his experience of stock in that Colony, beins: then manager of a large sheep 
and cattle run. In 1858 he returned to England, where he was married 
and in the latter part of the same year came to New Zealand and joined 
Mr. George Janunie. In 1859 he started with a party to explore the then, 
unknown country west of the Hawea and Wanaka Lakes, and north of the 
five River Plain, but losing some horses and stores in- finding the Molyneux 
River, and getting jnto rough country, all the party, with the exception of 
two, got dishieartened and turned back. However, Mr. Rees and Mr. Von 
Tunzelman were not to be frightened by a few difficulties, so continued their 
journey, got into the Arrow country, disco vetoed dnd explored the whole 
basin of the Wakatipu Lake, coasrting round ik by means of a raft built on 
the site of the present township of Queenstowii. Rees secured for his 
firm (Grant, Janunie, and Rees) a splendid country. Capable of running 
100,000 sheep. On his return to Dunedin after the expedition he pur- 
chased a whaleboat from Akers, pilot at the Bluff, and got it up to the 
present site of Kingston, and formed his head station on Whalis, near 
Queenstown. His sheep, meantime, had been . running at Coal Creek, 
kindly lent him by the late John Jones, of Dunedin, and with much diffi- 
culty got them on to his own run, swimming them over the Molyneux, 
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and then driving them over the Crown range. In 1865 the partnership was 
dissolved. Mr. Rees then became the Hon. R. Campbell's manager, and 
occupied that position for sixteen years, and afterwards accepted an 
appointment as a Grovemment sheep inspector, a position he still retains. 
In his younger days Mr. Rees was a prominent athlete, being equally 
successf al with the ball and the bat. Mr. Rees, it is worthy of note, is 
cousin and godfather of that celebrated cricketer, Dr. W. G. Grace, and 
he gave that gentleman his first bat when he went home in 1858. 



Mr. AMOS McKEGG, White House Hotel, Henley. Bom in the 
year 1840, in Carrickfergus, County Antrim, Ireland ; brought up to a sea- 
faring life (six years at sea). Arrived in Melbourne 1859; ran away from 
ship " Cairngorm.*' Various experiences in mining at the Snowy River 
Ovens, Creswick, Ballarat, and elsewhere. Arrived in New Zealand 
September, 1861, in the ship " Empress of the Seas," and proceeded to 
Weatherstones, where he was fairly successful. Settled on the Taieri 
1863. Mr. McKegg has had a chequered experience in butchering, store- 
keeping, contracting, etc. He married in 1864, and has a large family. 
Now resides at the "White House Hotel, Henley. He now runs an ex- 
cursion steam-yacht on the Taieri River (s.s. " Waiwera"). 



Mr. EDWARD T. GILLON was born in the Isle of Man. He came 
with his parents to Otago when quite a youngster. He was on the staff of 
the " Otago Daily Times," and was afterwards Editor of the " Bruce 
Herald." Leaving Tokomairiro, he came to Wellington, and was a Han- 
sard Reporter, a Civil Servant and Manager of the Press Association ; after- 
wards, he was Editor of the " Evening Post," and held that position till his 
death. He was a brilliant writer, and though severe as a journalist, he was 
a most kindly man. He died in 1896, leaving three sons and two daughters. 
Every one admits that he was one of the rnost brilliant journalists in the 
Colony. 



Mr, C. H. MILLS. — Before closing my manuscript I must say a few 
words about one of our most energetic and persevering gentlemen, Mr. C. 
H. Mills, M.H.R., who was bom in Nelson in 1844, his father being one of 
the earliest settlers in that Province. He was educated at the public 
schools in Wellington, where, at an early age, he showed special aptitude. 
After leaving school he was seafaring and mining for some years. In 1871 
he settled down in Havelock, Marlborough, and married. He was a member 
of the Provincial Council and many other bodies, and is now a member 
of the Marlborough Road and Education Boards. He contested the 
Waimea-Picton seat for the House of Representatives, and was 
defeated by a small number of votes; in 1890 he again stood for 
Waimea-Picton seat and was elected, and in 1893 was elected again as 
member for Waimea- Sounds. Since his advent to Parliament Mr. Mills 
has filled the important positions of Chairman of the A to L Committee 
for two years and Government Whip for four years, and is very popular 
and spoken of in the highest terms. 



W. B. RHODES. 
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The late Hon. WILLIAM BARNARD RHODES arrived in this 
colony in 1839, being here before the first of the New Zealand Company 
settlers. Previous to that period I made his acquaintance in New Sonth 
Wales, where he made a great many friends, and was much respected for 
his genial, kindly disposition. Although many were recipients of his 
bounty the public knew little of his charitable deeds, his motto being, 
" Never to let his left hand know what his right hand did." The late 
honourable gentleman entered the East Indian service when very young, 
and remained at sea till twenty-six years of age. He then took up land in 
Australia. After a short time he became anxious to explore New Zealand, 
and leaving a manager in charge of his property, he took charge of 
a whaling expedition, of which he was chief proprietor. The venture 
proved to be a profitable one. Mr. Rhodes was enabled to visit the various 
harbours of this colony. About two years was spent in this way, and 
during that time he made large investments in land in various parts of 
both islands, and through his great energy and enterprise became wealthy 
and prosperous. In 1839 the honourable gentleman made his home in 
Wellington, and became a most successful merchant and the owner of 
large city properties, aud was for nearly forty years a prominent colonist 
and politician, and much respected by all who knew him. The well- 
known residence " The Grange," beautifully situated on the brow of the 
Wadestown Hill, overlooking Wellington Harbour, is still occupied by Mrs. 
Rhodes, who is very active in all benevolent work, and takes great interest 
in all that will advance the social well-being of the city. 



Mr. JOHN FORBES ORR, the well-known proprietor of the Wellington 
City Buffet, was bom at Kibbartihon, Scotland, in the year 1834. Came 
to the colonies in the year 1857 as cook of the s.s. Admilla. Joined 
McMeikan and Blackwood's employ, trading between Melbourne and New 
Zealand for a period of eight years. After continuing for another eight 
years on the coast of New Zealand, started the Waterloo Dining Rooms 
in Lambton Quay, Wellington, in the year 1873. Finding the rooms 
insufficient for the demand, and that a better class of house was required 
Mr. Orr had the magnificent building erected which now stands a credit 
to the city, under the name of the City Buffet Hotel. Mr. Orr is now 62 
years of age, and, as will be seen by his portrait, wears well, which 
is quite in keeping with his catering, as the general public of Wellington 
can testify. 



Inspector PENDER. — There is no better known or more noticeable 
figure in and about Wellington town than Mr. Peter Pender, Inspector of 
Police for the Wellington District. He has had a long and distinguished 
career. He has served in the Royal Irish Constabulary, and afterwards 
joining the Mounted Staff Corps, as a volunteer, fought under the gallant 
Raglan in the Crimea, being present at the taking of Sebastopol, and 
afterwards at Tchemaya, and later on he did good work, under Col. Grant, 
in organising the Turkish Contingent Cavalry in Asia Minor, and after a 
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return to his Royal Irish Constabulary duties, went out to Melbourne, in 
1858, and joined the Victorian police, being greatly esteemed by his 
superiors for his unfailing diligence and probity. In 1862 he arrived in 
Canterbury, and since then has been a highly respected member of the 
New Zealand Police Force. From 1864 to 1892 Mr. Pender was Inspector 
of Police at Christchurch, where his name is a household word. In 1892, 
he was transferred to Wellington, and in 1895 took a trip to England to 
bring out Leonard Harper, who was charged with embezzlement of trust 
moneys. He owns the Crimean war medal and clasp for Sebastopol, the 
Turkish medal and the New Zealand long service medal. Married in 1864- 
he has two sons and four daughters. A genial mannered, kind-hearted 
man, Inspector Pender's first and foremost regard is for his duty, and he 
has won widespread regard and esteem amongst us by the efficiency with 
which that duty is discharged. 

Captain J. S. CROSS. — Many of my readers will remember the late 
Captain Cross, the well-known harbour- master of the Port of Nelson. He 
was born at Deal on the 14th December, 1817. Almost from his infancy, 
at all events from his very early boyhood, the sea had for him attractions 
that were not to be resisted, and, when he was yet quite a youngster, he ran 
away from school, and entered the Royal Navy as an apprentice. At 
twenty-four years of age he joined the expedition, consisting of two ships, 
the '* Whitby " and " Will Watch," which were despatched under the 
superintendence of Captain Arthur Wakefield, for whom Captain Cross 
entertained a respect almost amounting to veneration. On the 3rd of 
November, 1841, after a passage of between six and seven months, they 
dropped anchor in the Astrolabe Roads. The instructions under which they 
were acting were to the effect that they were to found the settlement of 
Nelson somewhere in Blind Bay, the most fitting spot for the town being 
left to their selection, so Captain Cross was despatched with a boat from the 
ship " Whitby," and discovered Nelson Haven, or, as it was called by the 
• Maoris, Wakatu, signifying a safe harbour for canoes. It was about this 
time I made Captain Cross's acquaintance. He was the first white man 
who stepped ashore in Nelson, and was appointed pilot for that port and 
neighbouring coast by the New Zealand Company, in whose service he left 
the Old Country as warden pilot. In 1848 he was appointed pilot at Auck- 
land, and in 1850 harbour- master and pilot at Nelson. From his first 
arrival he was never absent from the Colony, and was the last survivor of 
the expedition men who came out in the " Whitby." He was noted for 
his uprightness of character, and also for his courage and coolness in the 
most trying time of danger and difficulty, and was greatly respected by all 
mariners with whom he came in contact. There are many stories told of the 
pluck and coolness displayed by Captain Cross in connection with accidents 
which have occurred both inside and outside the harbour, but these were 
never heard from him ; the brave old man would talk admiringly of gallant 
deeds performed by others, but was very reticent about his own, althoagh 
instrumental in saving life many times. When his end came there passed 
away the spirit of a brave man, a kind father, and as thoroughly good a 
colonist as ever stepped on the shores of ^i ew Zealand. 
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We publish a photo, of an old friend, who has done much good for 
New Zealand- " Old, honest TOM DUNCAN" — for many years Crown 
Prosecutor for Canterbury. Now, an inch of space for him. Then, not 
looking as now — grey and aged, and bent — but a vigorous and a very 
handsome man. That white beard was then a singularly beautiful one ; 
that eye, which, perhaps, has lost something of its keenness, was bright, 
humorous, and shrewd. A kind man, and one who, unlike the new gang, 
did not encourage litigation. A man whose word you could rely upon. 
He trusted others in the same spirit ; whether he was met by those he 
trusted in the same way, in many cases, 1 doubt. Good men are not so 
plentiful that we should pass them by. Don't wait, boys, until they are 
gone, to recognise their qualities. Cheer their old age to-day by hearty, 
warm, and sincere appreciation of my old friend Thomas Duncan. He and 
Mr. Sefton Moorhouse w^re most devoted friends. They went to Auckland 
together to promote the passing of the Railway Bill which was the 
making of the wonderful tunnel between Lyttelton and Christchurch. 

Captain JOHN ANDERSON went to sea as a boy of twelve and a 
half years of age, and was indentured in May, 1853, after making a voy- 
age to St. John's, New Brunswick. After serving his apprenticeship he 
joined the Black Ball Line, sailing to American and Australian ports, and 
afterwards in various lines to India. After leaving the above lines, came 
to New Zealand as a passenger, shortly after arrival, joining the pilot 
service at the Port of Wellington, in which he remained for several years. 
He then joined the steamer " Wellington," under Captain Carey, and three 
months afterwards was appointed chief officer of the s.s. " Taranaki," at 
that time taken over by the Union Steamship Co. In this service he has 
remained for the last twenty years, commanding various steamers. Cap- 
tain Anderson is well known for his kindly and generous disposition, and 
is one of the most popular commanders in the Union Company's Service. 



Mr. GEORGE ALLEN, who occupied the Mayoral chair of the capital 
City some considerable time, has had an eventful and interesting 
career. Few " men have roughed it " as he did in the early days of 
colonisation, and yet at the age of eighty-one he has pulled through a severe 
illness, and regained a strength seldom met with in men of his age. The 
picture given herewith, is from a photograph taken ten years ago, is as true 
to life now as then, it will be recognised by thousands, as that of the genial 
old gentleman who still pops into town every day. Mr. Allen was born on 
1st November, 1814, at Deal, in Kent. As boat builder, Mr. Allen, while 
quite a lad, spent most of his time at school in Calais. At Deal he was 
apprenticed to his father for a term of seven years. His father died at 
forty. His young son George decided to accept an engagement with the 
S. A. Company to build boats for the Colony. Meeting with no oppor- 
tunity of securing a boat home, he worked his way to Sydney, where lie 
obtained the carpentership of the " Orontes," homeward bound, he there 
met his widowed mother, and one who since then has been the beloved 
mother of his nine children. Mr. Allen came over in the brig " Adelaide " 
to this Colony. After visiting the Bay of Islands, the " Adelaide " called 
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in a.t what is now called the Auckland Harbour. Captain Jackson Barrj 
w&s laying in Port Essington, in a man-of-war brig known as the 
" Butemont " at the same time, and in the same gale of wind Mr. Allen 
was in when he was cast away. It is strange how colonists meet after many 
years' absence. 

T must speak of a few friends who have done me good service since I 
Have been in Wellington. One is Mr. H. J. FREEMAN, watchmaker, of 
Manners Street, Wellington, a most energetic and persevering man, whom 
I have known for some years. He was born in the town of Cambridge, 
and brought up in London. On 2nd December, 1852, he sailed for Australia 
and landed in Melbourne on 3rd May, 1853. After spendng ten years in 
Victoria he left for Dunedin in 1863, returned to Melbourne November^ 
1 864, arrived in Wellington, 1866, was employed by Mr. Charles Campbell, 
watchmaker, in whose employ he remained until Mr. Campbell retired in 
December, 1877, when he took over the leaxe of the premises, and has 
carried on the business successfully since that date. He is still in business 
and doing very well, and deserves great credit for his energy and perse- 
verance. 

Mr. GEO. DOUGLAS HAMILTON, bom in 1835, in Belgium, of British 
parentage, spent the first nine or ten years of his life on the Continent. 
Intended for the army, he was educated by private tutors, among whom 
was Captain de Chastelan, instructor in fortification and military draw- 
ing, and who had been one of the first Napoleon's body guard. This, with 
a term at the Edinburgh University, finished educational matters. Con- 
nected by blood and marriage with the best families, the origin of the 
family is identical with that of Abercom, and is, therefore, to that extent 
of Royal origin. We are indebted to Burke and Scottish history for the 
following : — " James Lord Hamilton married in 1474 the Princess Mary, 
sister of James III. of Scotland. In 1543, his successor, James Hamilton, 
was unanimously chosen Regent of Scotland, and declared by Parliament 
heir presumptive to the Crown. Captain Hamilton is a direct descendant of 
John Hamilton (brother of the Regent), Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, 
who married the Lady Grizel Semple, daughter of Robert, 3rd Lord Semple, 
and had five sons and one daughter. The eldest James Hamilton had a 
charter of the lands of Coates in Lanarkshire in 1550, and this was still 
the property of Captain Hamilton's grandfather." In 1857 Captain 
Hamilton came to Wellington, and immediately took to station life, and 
after a short time devoted to gaining Colonial experience, took up the 
Mangatora station in Hawke's Bay. This was then unknown country 
• and quite roadless. This property, which consisted of heavy fern, scrub, and 
bush, he developed from a productive capacity of ten bales of wool, worth 
about £120, to over 800 bales, and a gross produce of £13,000, with a net 
income of nearly £9000, and made one of the finest properties in the Colony. 
The early times were very rough and the isolation complete. Being with- 
out almost any other society, naturally a fair knowledge of the Maori 
language and bush life was acquired. When the Maori war began the 
place was looked upon by the Maoris as a natural stronghold, and any 
attempt to improve the existing tracks forbidden. The Native Minister, 
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Sir Donald McLean, aware of the posRible danger of a sudden attack on 
tlie settled districts of Hawlce's Bay, asked Captain Hamilton to endeavour 
to watch, and, if possible, to inform him of any hostile movement. On this 
errand, he had once to ride two hundred miles inside of twenty-four hours, 
a good deal over bush hills and with only four horses. Later, when a 
Maori attack on Napier was planned, Sir Donald McLean asked him to 
accompany a party of cavalry in a night expedition to seize the canoes 
intended for the use of one of the attacking parties of Maoris. The Maori 
guard was surprised and taken prisoners in time for Captain Hamilton to be 
present at the engagement between the Colonial forces and rebel Maoris at 
Omaranui ; then when the Maoris broke, after suffering heavy loss, he saw 
three stealing away, and overtook them in about a mile or two, when the close 
discharge of six shots gave a gunshot wound and almost blinded him for a 
moment. A sharp word or two in Maori explained the six-shot revolver 
alternative, and single-handed, they, with their arms, were marched into 
the force. Later, when Te Kooti and his band escaped and returned 
from the Chathams, Captain Hamilton was, with an appointment as cap- 
tain and Inspector of Native Contingent, asked to undertake the 
duty of scouting single-handed the Uriwera country from the Waikato 
and Lake Taupo to Napier. There had been massacres at Poverty Bay 
and other places, of Europeans and friendly Natives, and the country was 
deserted by Europeans and friendly Maoris from Waikato to Napier, 
attacks being expected hourly. This duty was undertaken as secretly as 
possible, but at the outset Captain Hamilton met a body of some three or 
four hundred friendly Maoris from near Napier, who were armed and paid 
by the Government, and had been sent to reconnoitre, but were turning 
back ; he endeavoured to induce them to go on, but they refused, saying 
that they were outnumbered by Te Kooti'smen, and in such country would 
be cut to pieces. So the captain had to go his way alone. At this time 
there was a European force of 100 men at Fort Galatea; but it was 
considered too risky to march this force across even the open part of this 
country in the face of an enemy so numerically superior. The G^ern- 
ment at this time offered a reward of a thousand pounds for Te Kooti — 
dead or alive. The Arawa tribe, armed and paid by the Government, were 
also in a fortified pah, at the junction of the Waikato with Lake Taupo, 
and declined to risk leaving their fortification. Some idea may be formed 
from this of the nature of the duties, the months of privation and exposure, 
constantly crossing alone over a hundred miles in the heart of the enemies' 
country. Captain Hamilton has been all his life a keen sportsman, with 
rod and gun, and president of numerous racing, farming, and other clubs. 
Is a populai man, having been elected president of some of these, un- 
opposed, for fifteen years. Has not mixed much in politics. Has been 
often asked to come forward for Parliament ; but for twenty years has 
devoted his attention to lowering the rate of interest, and to getting 
settlers the use of money at low rates of interest, an object now happily 
attained. Captain Hamilton married in 1873, Gertrude, elder daughter 
of the Rev. Conway Hughes, some time chaplain to the Duke of Man- 
chester, more lately at Corfu, and has three sons and three daughters. 
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